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Foreword 


Hymns, Homilies and Hermeneutics is the brainchild of Dr Andrew Mellas, 
who brought together a dozen scholars from across the globe to workshop 
these three themes and their intersection in Byzantine liturgical studies. The 
workshop, held at Macquarie University in August 2018, was funded by the 
Australasian Association for Byzantine Studies. Since then, co-editors Andrew 
Mellas and Dr Sarah Gador-Whyte have worked together to build a collection 
of papers that is at once coherent and reflects the breadth of early and middle 
Byzantine liturgies and their offshoots. 

These essays reflect a growing interest in the social aspects of the liturgy, 
begun by pioneering scholars like Mary Cunningham, Pauline Allen, Susan 
Ashbrook-Harvey, and Wendy Mayer. The positive use of sung poetry for 
maintaining group identity is well known, but recent work on the early east- 
ern liturgies has considered how they acted as tools of social exclusion as well 
as inclusion. A conference held in 2019 at the Sibiu Centre for Ecumenical 
Studies on The Byzantine Liturgy and the Jews (ed. A. Ioanita and H. Buchinger, 
Aschendorff, forthcoming) has highlighted the ambivalent attitude of eastern 
Christians towards their Jewish forebears as expressed in their liturgical rites 
even into the current era. Kosta Simi¢’s recent study of the hymnography of 
Germanos shows how hymns were used as part of the polemics of the day, 
with the names of Orthodox leaders of the church, past and present, being cel- 
ebrated in the recital of the diptychs, while the heterodox were passed over in 
silence (PhD thesis, Australian Catholic University, 2018). Written sources on 
the early Byzantine liturgy are relatively scarce, and some effort of imaginative 
reconstruction is necessary to make sense of them. The authors of these essays 
make a critical examination of their sources, taking into account contempo- 
rary theological debates as well as factors like audience and provenance. 

The research questions addressed within are vital for understanding the im- 
pacts of the liturgy on the lives and religious understandings of ordinary peo- 
ple, as well as the theologians and clerics of the Byzantine church. The studies 
of Andrew Mellas, Scott Johnson and Sarah Gador-Whyte, among others, bring 
to light how the emotions aroused in liturgical hymns increased the effective- 
ness of their message. The use of images and metre to evoke emotion in the 
poetry of Ephrem, Jacob of Serugh, Romanos the Melodist, Kassia, and Andrew 
of Crete, has made their poetical works of lasting impact. This is especially true 
of their vivid treatments of the first parents Adam and Eve, and the Theotokos. 
As Daniel Galadza writes in his chapter on mimesis and eschatology in Palm 
Sunday hymns from twelfth-century Jerusalem, “The role of hymnography as 
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a privileged form of biblical exegesis that is sung and performed as part of a 
liturgical service makes its function in prayer and worship even more impor- 
tant than liturgical commentaries or mystagogies, which explain the liturgy 
either before or after it was celebrated”. By focussing on hymns and homilies, 
our authors pass over questions of liturgical restoration or reform to focus on 
the lively celebrations of worship in Christian communities of the fourth to 
twelfth centuries. They aim to recapture the lived experience of a liturgical 
calendar that reflected a way of living the faith in all aspects of life: work, mar- 
riage, birth, death, and commemoration of the dead. 

It is a pleasure to introduce this collection and to thank the editors for their 
hard work and diligence in shaping the contents. I also want to acknowledge the 
creative efforts of the contributors, each a specialist in his or her own branch 
of homiletical or hymnographic studies. It is through collaborations such as 
this that we gain an idea of the impact of liturgy on the lives of Byzantine 
subjects. The contributions bear witness to the depth of past scholarship and 
all that remains to be done in this area of academic endeavour. I hope readers 
will find this a rich and satisfying collection of studies on the experiential as 
well as theological aspects of the Byzantine liturgy. We dedicate this volume to 
the memory of Robert F. Taft, sy (d. 2 November 2018), an American Jesuit and 
Archimandrite of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church, for his magnificent 
contribution to the field of Eastern Christian liturgical studies. 


Bronwen Neil 


Macquarie University 
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Introduction 


Sarah Gador-Whyte and Andrew Mellas 


During his ‘Contemplation of the Transfiguration of the Lord; Maximus the 


« 


Confessor interprets the disciples’ experience of Christ's “wholly blessed ra- 
diance that shone with dazzling rays of light" as a passage "from the flesh to 
the spirit", and as “a symbol of His divinity, which transcends intellect, sensa- 
tion, being, and knowledge.”! Maximus goes on to say that the disciples were 
“taught that the garments, which became dazzling white,” symbolise “the words 
of Holy Scripture, which at that moment became bright, clear, and transparent 
to them, grasped by the intellect without any dark riddles or symbolic shad- 
ows, and pointing to the meaning (logos) that lay concealed within them.”? For 
Maximus, these resplendent garments were also a symbol of creation itself, 
and, in beholding them, the disciples received a foretaste of the mysteries that 
would be revealed in the life of the age to come. If the Logos “for our sake 
became like us and came to us through the body, and likewise grew thick in 
syllables and letters,? then the spiritual meaning of Scripture, the beginning 
and end of hermeneutics in Byzantium, was Jesus Christ. While exegetes could 
find several meanings in any given biblical text, there was a divine harmony in 
Scripture, a mind and purpose that were illuminated by the Incarnation and 
Passion of Christ.* The interpretation of the Bible? could take the form of pa- 
tristic commentaries, monastic writings and hagiography, but it was the litur- 
gical arts of hymnody, preaching and iconography that enacted the story of 
salvation on a cosmological, mystagogical and eschatological stage. 

The liturgical performance of Christian hymns and sermons as part of sa- 
cred rituals creatively engaged the faithful in biblical exegesis, invited them to 
experience theology in song and shaped their identity. Hymns and sermons 
were heard and, in some cases, sung by lay and monastic Christians through- 
out the life of Byzantium. These sacred stories, affective scripts and salvific 
songs were the literature of a liturgical community. In the field of Byzantine 


Ambigua ad Iohannem (Ambiguum 10), Constas 2014, vol. 1, 191. 

Constas 2014, 193. 

Constas 2014, 199. 

Young 1997, 29-45; Blowers 2009, 172-200; Cunningham 2019, 667—685. 

While the Bible was the cornerstone of Byzantine Christian thought, it was not the bound 
volume we enjoy today, nor was it widely available. For an exploration of the multifarious di- 
mensions of the Bible in Byzantium and its transmission in various forms as living tradition, 
see Magdalino and Nelson 2014; Krueger and Nelson 2016; Rapp and Külzer 2019. 
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2 GADOR-WHYTE & MELLAS 


studies there is a growing appreciation of the importance of liturgical texts for 
understanding the many facets of Byzantine Christianity. We are, as Wendy 
Mayer has suggested, in the midst of a ‘liturgical turn’.” This book is a timely 
contribution to this emerging scholarship. 

The chapters in this volume marry close textual analysis and careful contex- 
tualization of Byzantine liturgical texts to provide a new picture of late-antique 
and Byzantine religious practice and thought. Key themes emerging across the 
variety of texts explored herein, and their wide temporal span, include creative 
interactions with scriptural characters and imagery, questions of identity and 
community formation, performativity and embodiment. Cultural interaction 
and the innovative use of tradition are also significant recurring themes. In 
exploring these themes, the contributors have adopted innovative or multidis- 
ciplinary approaches, examined various sources, and carefully considered the 
contexts of their texts. They have looked at homilies and hymns from different 
angles, acknowledged that “what we thought was on the periphery may not, in 
fact, be so peripheral’, and agreed that history cannot ignore the cultural real- 
ity of the laity and their liturgical experiences.? 

We delve into this book with two chapters on the importance of place. 
Byzantine hymns and homilies were fundamentally liturgical texts and their 
liturgical setting is key to understanding their function and importance for lay 
Christians. Brian Croke revisits emperor Justinian's Hagia Sophia to consider 
how hymns and homilies came to life in the majestic space and liturgical uni- 
verse of this cathedral. While it has always been difficult to reconstruct the 
liturgical wonder of Constantinople’s greatest church, Croke surveys the “ex- 
plosion of research’—archaeological, scientific and inter-disciplinary—that 
is "transforming our understanding of not only how it was constructed, but 
also how the original church looked and sounded, and what must have been 
its impact on a sixth-century congregation." Croke also examines more closely 
the sixth-century witnesses to the original church, especially Procopius and 
Paul the Silentiary. By bridging the divide between science and the humanities, 
Croke offers new insights into the church of Hagia Sophia and the hermeneu- 
tic of Justinian's cathedral. These insights are brought into dialogue with the 
significance of liturgical performance, which “heightened the connection of 
biblical texts and liturgy, engaging the congregation's memory, its hearing and 
its sense of the sacred." 


6 Examples include Taft 2006; Krueger 2014; Gador-Whyte 2017; Mellas 2020. 
7 Mayer 2016, 275-302. 
8 Mayer 2016, 278. 
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We thus see the importance of the physical context in which these liturgi- 
cal texts were performed for the audience who received them. Daniel Galadza 
likewise focuses on place in his chapter, but on local difference in liturgy. He 
examines the liturgy for Palm Sunday found in the twelfth-century manuscript 
often called the Typikon of the Anastasis, arguing for an eschatological focus to 
the hymnography preserved in the manuscript which is unique to the liturgical 
practice of twelfth-century Jerusalem. Galadza sets the scene for his analysis 
by exploring the celebration of Palm Sunday across the ‘Byzantine liturgical 
commonwealth, beginning with Egeria’s witness to ritual practice in the fourth 
century and ending with crusader uses in the twelfth century. Galadza uses 
these comparisons to show the particular influence of resurrection hymns on 
the Typikon’s Palm Sunday hymnography and argues for a movement away 
from literal mimesis of Palm Sunday rites towards an eschatological concep- 
tion of the feast. 

Many of the papers in this book identify hymns and homilies as a means 
of moral formation in Byzantium. These liturgical texts are a way of shaping 
listeners’ responses to scripture and encouraging introspection and repen- 
tance. Through various case studies of John Chrysostom’s sermons, Wendy 
Mayer elucidates the connection between Chrysostom’s hermeneutics and the 
moral exhortations with which he tends to end his homilies. The two come 
together in Chrysostom’s desire to transform his listener into a “living embod- 
ied hermeneutic exemplar’; he uses his scriptural exegesis as a form of soul- 
therapy, using scripture as a way to guide listeners into the right way to live 
virtuous, Christ-like lives. Mayer shows that Chrysostom was not alone in treat- 
ing preaching this way—other contemporary preachers likewise saw their role 
as “trainers of souls concerned with the virtuous life, spiritual happiness (di- 
vinisation), and soul-therapy”. Nor was Chrysostom alone in bringing together 
scriptural exegesis and moral formation—he and his contemporaries were 
inspired by Greco-Roman philosophical and rhetorical traditions and Jewish 
midrash traditions “in which instruction in the truths or wisdom collected in 
scripture and their application to the moral formation of the human being are 
indivisibly entwined”. 

Introspection and repentance are achieved through mimesis in Kassia’s dra- 
matic characterisation of the sinful woman. Andrew Mellas emphasises that 
hymns and homilies were fundamentally liturgical texts which gained mean- 
ing through their performance as part of the sacred space of the liturgy, where 
earth and heaven are mystically united. Hymns perform a temporal transfor- 
mation, in which the biblical past and future come together into the liturgical 
present. Mellas argues for just such a transformation in Kassia’s On the Sinful 
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Woman, in which congregants experience the story of the penitent harlot— 
the model of repentance—and through it are encouraged to contemplate their 
own sinfulness and the “biblical mosaic of salvation" Kassia's hymn embodies 
a temporal sphere governed by this mosaic, in which a story from Christ's min- 
istry is shown to be part of the wider expanse of tesserae: the "divine drama 
of salvation". 

This drama has a particular scriptural focus in the Great Canon of Andrew 
of Crete. In Chapter 4, Doru Costache explores how Andrew of Crete's mag- 
num opus, the Great Canon, manifests the spiritual dimensions of Genesis 1-3. 
Costache points to the significance of Andrew's hymn for Byzantine hermeneu- 
tics, noting that this dimension of the Great Canon has hitherto been neglected 
by scholars. The Great Canon illustrates how the exegetical and catechetical 
dimensions of hymnography exemplified the Byzantine approach to Scripture, 
"inviting the faithful to use Scripture for introspection, transformation, and 
prayerfulness.” As Costache demonstrates, the interiorised hermeneutic of the 
Great Canon recasts Genesis as far more than a story from long ago; Scripture 
becomes "an exemplary story, full of existential resonance" 

Biblical hermeneutics brings feast days to life, contextualizing and explor- 
ing themes, often through dramatic character portrayals. To this end, Mary 
Cunningham examines two Byzantine hymns for the Sunday of Thomas, com- 
paring their literary and performative qualities, considering their liturgical 
contexts, and probing how they interpreted the events of John 20:26-29. In 
doing so, Cunningham investigates why hymnographers extol Thomas' feeling 
of uncertainty as to the truth of the resurrection of Christ. Hymns portray the 
"path to spiritual enlightenment" as paved with "objections that the human in- 
tellect presents" suggesting that the experience of doubt *may enhance, rather 
than diminish, the soul’s apprehension of divine truth.’ While the doubting 
of Thomas might betoken the all too human nature of Jesus' disciple, it also 
intimates the mystery of Christ and his salvific purpose. As Cunningham notes, 
hymnographers were not afraid to celebrate human weakness “as the means 
whereby, through true repentance, Christians encountered Christ"—a “para- 
doxical message that is sometimes forgotten in more triumphalist strands of 
Christian tradition." 

This is a key hermeneutic purpose of hymnography, to explore the salvific 
messages of scripture through drama and use biblical characters to create 
models of Christian behaviour and response to God. Sarah Gador-Whyte shows 
how the hymns of Romanos the Melodist imbue biblical stories with cosmic 
significance, calling on listeners to enter the story song of hymnody as “litur- 
gical participants, through emotional reactions, and as active speakers in the 
narrative through the refrain" The power of rhetoric and the performativity 
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of hymnography sought to fashion a liturgical community, transforming the 
faithful and leading them to an ever-crescent knowledge of God. However, as 
Gador-Whyte argues, without a purification of the senses and a metamorpho- 
sis of the passions, this knowledge of God proves elusive. For Romanos, this 
adventure of repentance becomes a universal drama of salvation, uniting the 
personal and communal experience of penitence with a “cosmic community 
throughout time and space.” 

Dramatic hermeneutics is not only the domain of hymnography in Byz- 
antium, as two papers on John Damascene’s homiletic outputs show. Vassilis 
Adrahtas restores John Damascene’s mystical and eschatological credentials 
through an analysis of his homily On the Transfiguration of the Lord. The hom- 
ily re-dramatises the transfiguration (Jesus’ historical past) in the light of the 
experience of Jesus’ meta-historical future. Adrahtas identifies various tropes 
both of mysticism and eschatology which run through the homily and which 
contribute to John’s theology of lordship, in which Christ is the complete 
human, the fulfilled and redeemed human. By experiencing the Christological 
event, which is the dramatized transfiguration, Adrahtas argues that listeners 
are invited into the humanity redeemed by God and represented by Christ: the 
humanity which will be fulfilled at the Eschaton. 

Fr Damaskinos Olkinuora examines one sermon by John of Damascus, On 
the Withered Fig Tree, as an example of the Damascene's ability to create a 
"rewritten bible" an evocative, narrative elucidation of scripture, through his 
homilies. Olkinuora focuses on both the performance context of this homily— 
arguing for a lay rather than a monastic audience—and its rich dependence 
on contemporary hymnographic materials. John's creative use and analysis of 
liturgical material familiar to his audience in the allegory of the fig tree al- 
lows him to create a homily which brings Christ and his faithful into dialogue, 
combining exegetical and panegyrical homiletic techniques. John's homiletic 
output is not merely derivative, as some scholars have suggested, but is diverse 
and deeply grounded in Palestinian hymnographic traditions. 

The significance of tradition for both hymnography and homiletics is ex- 
plored in our final two chapters. Scott Fitzgerald Johnson examines the Syriac 
poetry that emerged before the lifetime of Ephrem the Syrian and its complex 
relationship with the hymnography of the fourth-century saint. The third- 
century Syriac poet, Bardaisan of Edessa, the Odes of Solomon and the hymns 
in the Acts of Thomas are the key sources for this investigation. Johnson traces 
some recurrent structural patterns, complex imagery, and particularly a triadic 
structure for God, through some of these precursors to Ephrem, and examines 
Ephrem's engagement with both early Syriac traditions and Jewish wisdom lit- 
erature as Ephrem attempted to craft previous (perhaps heterodox) traditions 
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into an orthodox Syriac corpus. As Johnson notes, the context of Syriac poetry 
was almost inevitably liturgical: “many of these hymns were sung and often 
accompanied by choirs.” While these earlier Syriac hymns appear to be uncon- 
nected to Ephrem, Johnson suggests they should be seen in continuity with 
the later, more familiar poetry of figures such as Ephrem and Jacob of Serugh. 

Eva Anagnostou-Laoutides travels to antiquity in search of the roots of 
Hesychasm. While Hesychasm is often associated with the fourteenth-century 
theology of Gregory Palamas and the controversy it sparked, the importance of 
the Macarian Homilies and Clement of Alexandria’s writings for the hesychas- 
tic tradition has been neglected. Anagnostou-Laoutides argues that these texts 
draw on Plato’s Republic and Phaedo, cultivating “the concept of quiet medita- 
tion which nourishes the eye of the soul” and following the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion of “placing the intellect in the heart’, which is “the seat of God, the seat 
of faith.” By engaging with Plato and Aristotle, and bringing philosophy into 
dialogue with Christianity, early church fathers sought to grasp eternal reali- 
ties through “the hesychastic practice of constant prayer in search of spiritual 
illumination.” Anagnostou-Laoutides shows how this understanding of reality 
informed a Christian approach to Scripture, which was read with the eyes of 
the soul. 

We hope this multifaceted exploration of how sacred stories, affective 
scripts and salvific songs became the literature of a liturgical community en- 
riches the emerging scholarship on the social aspects of the liturgy, its perfor- 
mativity and embodiment, paving the way for further research. Now more than 
ever, as the entire world faces the deadly pandemic known as COVID-19, un- 
derstanding the significance—and absence—of the liturgy in the lives of or- 
dinary people can shed light on how they search for divine meaning, navigate 
doubt and forge identities: individual and collective. With the descendants of 
Byzantium either in quarantine or lockdown, liturgical life seems like it will 
give way to contemplation and interiority: the quest of the soul to experience 
truth by becoming the locus of an unmediated encounter with the divine. 
However, it is inconceivable for such an intrinsic habitus of Christianity to be 
forgotten. While technology might attempt to bridge the divide between the 
faithful and sacred ritual, perhaps it will be the Pauline “church in the house" 
(Romans 16:5) that will be rediscovered. Whatever the case may be, it appears 
that the journey to the day of the Resurrection will be marked by a prolonged 
sojourn on Calvary. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Homiletic Audience as Embodied 
Hermeneutic: Scripture and Its Interpretation 
in the Exegetical Preaching of John Chrysostom 


Wendy Mayer 


At a rough calculation, of the huge body of homilies that can authentically be 
attributed to John and that survive to the present day the proportion of exeget- 
ical homilies to those of other genres sits at a ratio of 5:1.! This is without taking 
into consideration his commentaries on Galatians, Isaiah and Job,? or the un- 
published commentary on Proverbs;? let alone questions such as whether his 
commentary on Isaiah did actually stop at chapter 8* or continued, as per the 
Armenian manuscript tradition, for the full 66 chapters.5 In this respect we can 
say that hermeneutics, or the interpretation of scripture, played a significant 
role in, and can be considered a primary focus of, John Chrysostom’s homilet- 
ics. Bringing together the two categories—homilies and hermeneutics—is by 
no means simple, however, even in regards to a preacher for whom the two so 
obviously intersected. There are large questions around what constituted exe- 
gesis and how we approach biblical interpretation at this period, just as there 
are questions around how we define an exegetical homily.” Those questions 


Based on the corpus as delimited within the Clavis Patrum Graecorum (CPG) nos. 4305-4472. 
CPG 4430, 4416, and 4443, respectively. 
CPG 4445. A preliminary edition was undertaken by Bady 2003, who argues for its authentic- 
ity at 1.96-120. 

4 Asperthe Greek manuscript tradition. See the discussion by Dumortier 1983, 11214. 

5 Forarecent discussion of the Armenian text of the commentary see Smelova 2013. The status 
of Armenian translations of patristic texts is currently undergoing investigation and revision 
as discussed by Bonfiglio 2018. 

6 Thelatest approaches to these questions are unpacked variously in Blowers and Martens 2019. 

7 The term ‘exegetical homily’ has a long history and is assumed to be a primary (if not the 
original) type of preaching to have developed (Stewart-Sykes 2001; Siegert 2008). For a list 
of classifications of homiletic sub-categories, see Olivar 1991, 51-514. Types within this sub- 
category can, however, be quite fuzzy, ranging from homilies/sermons that focus on the in- 
terpretation of a specific scriptural pericope, to ones that draw out meaning from a range of 
scriptural passages that are deemed by the preacher to be connected, to the performance and 
interpretation of biblical stories with little citation of scripture as text, to homilies preached 
on major feast days that might properly be called ‘liturgical homilies’, but that engage the 
biblical event which the festival remembers. Homilies on an aspect of sin or virtue (‘moral 
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we set aside here. For the purposes of the discussion that follows our interest 
concerns exegetical homilies traditionally thought to exemplify that category, 
namely those that narrowly focus—for the most part—on a passage of scrip- 
ture and draw meaning from it. 

When we turn to this particular category of homily, it is widely assumed 
that homilies of this kind concluded with an ethical exhortation or, at the 
very least, an application of the sense of scripture to the listener's daily life.? 
This relationship—between sense and application—is viewed by Charles 
Kannengiesser as an essential aspect of the homiletic interpretation of scrip- 
ture, becoming normative as the medium developed into the fourth century.’ 
Within recent exploration of early Christian preaching as a whole this insight 
is being brought into dialogue with the idea of Christian preaching as informed 
by and an adaptation of late classical rhetorical and cultural norms. We see 
this in Paul Kolbet's analysis of Augustine’s preaching as in the mode of clas- 
sical psychagogy.'? David Rylaarsdam and Courtney VanVeller have pursued 
and persuasively argued for the same insight with regard to John Chrysostom." 
Viewed through this lens, via the oral medium of preaching, scripture is both 
transformed and transformative as it is given voice by the preacher and as it 
encounters and is encountered by the listener. As Carol Harrison puts it, 


... by being voiced by the early Christian preacher, scripture underwent a 
number of significant transformations. First of all, it was allowed to speak, 
and above all to enter into a dialogue with a listener who would, them- 
selves, be transformed by the encounter... their expectations and their 
culture would, in their turn, be transformed by the encounter. The trans- 
formation of scripture by the preacher was also, then, the transformation 


homilies’) can also include a significant amount of either focused or scattered scriptural 
exegesis. The relationship between narrowly-focused exegetical homilies and exegetical 
commentary further problematises the terminology. See Mayer 2008, 570—572. For exam- 
ples of the close relationship between these two categories (exegetical homily and com- 
mentary) see Hartung 2018; Ludlow 2012. For examples of the blurred boundary between 
exegetical and liturgical homily, see Cassin 2016; Weidmann 2016. 

8 So Hartung 2018, who concludes that because moral exhortation is not included in the 
mémriá in question, it cannot have been preached publicly and must have been intended 
for a more intimate study circle. Lienhard 1989, 45-49, follows Nautin 1976 in observing 
in Origen's homilies a progression structurally from verse-by-verse interpretation, both 
literal and spiritual, to application of the insights to his hearer's lives. 

9 Kannengiesser 2006, 1.673—-674, 753—756. 

10 Kolbet 2009. 

11  Rylaarsdam 2014; VanVeller 2015, 2019. These conclusions are supported by Mayer 2015a, 
2017. 
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of the listener into the image of God, and of pagan, classical culture into 
a distinctive Christian culture.!? 


When we link this approach to recent scholarship on the role played by biblical 
exemplars in John Chrysostom’s preaching,? we arrive at the following insight. 
For John, perhaps more than for any other preacher of his time, the telos of ex- 
egetical preaching is to effect, through repeated exposure to the oral interpre- 
tation of scripture, the transformation of the listener into a living embodied 
hermeneutic exemplar. 

The purpose of this chapter is to begin to interrogate this insight more thor- 
oughly. At the conclusion of several of his martyr homilies, as John admonish- 
es his listeners regarding their behaviour on their return from the martyrium 
he explicitly brings out the idea that the impact of viewing the martyr and 
hearing the story of their witness should be obvious to everyone they meet 
through each listener's behaviour, expression, and demeanour. The connec- 
tion between the earlier part of the homily and the closing moral exhortation 
here is obvious: imitate the martyr/s and you will be internally and visibly 
transformed. When we look at the homilies in which John focused on the inter- 
pretation of scripture in the narrow sense, however, the relationship between 
the two parts of the homily is not always patent at first sight. While verse-by- 
verse interpretation, followed by application of the sense drawn from scripture 
to the hearers’ lives, is typical, the ethikon or moral exhortation at the close 
of the homily can vary considerably in length and content. For the western 
Christian reader of today the post-Enlightenment habit of separating emo- 
tion and reason and mind and soul when interpreting scripture can lead to 
the impression, when encountering this structure—focused exegesis, followed 
by moral instruction—that the two modes of instruction are independent, 
even disconnected, rather than part of a holistic approach that serves a com- 
mon purpose.!6 


12 Harrison 2012, 69. 

13  Lai2010;Tonias 2014, 2019. Lai (and Rylaarsdam, see n. 11) both build on the seminal work 
of Mitchell 2000. Hill 2003, 1.8-9, in the case of King David, and 1.63-64, in the case of 
Samuel's mother Hannah, for instance, has also drawn attention to the link between the 
moral focus of John's preaching and his adduction of biblical exemplars. 

14 For example, Hom. in martyres (CPG 4359), PG 50, 665-666. 

15  Homilies that fit this category are for the most part found in his homiletic ‘series’ on in- 
dividual books of scripture: CPG 4409-4413, 4424-4429, 4431-4440. On this structure, see 
Stoellger 1994. 

16  Stoellger 1994, 82, offers examples where she considers the ethikon to be entirely dis- 
connected from the exegesis. John's moral exhortation in homilies of this kind has also 
been seen as detracting from the exegesis. For the argument that this attitude is due to 
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The question that I will engage with in this chapter is thus whether, in in- 
stances where the link between hermeneutics and moral exhortation in a hom- 
ily of this kind has in the past not been obvious, we can now discern a more 
integral connection. This is not to deny that John’s moral exhortation does at 
times go off in a direction that appears to differ from the sense he draws from 
the verses from scripture he has been explaining. The point to be made, rather, 
is that, if current readings of how John approaches scripture and preaching 
in the context of late antique paideia are correct, then for John exegesis and 
moral exhortation serve the same purpose. To demonstrate this convincingly 
would require a systematic review of the role of scripture in each and every 
one of John’s more than 600 exegetical homilies, so in the course of this chap- 
ter I can only offer a small number of case studies that support this conclusion. 

Before engaging with those case studies, a brief review of some key current 
approaches to John’s preaching and their implications for his hermeneutics 
of scripture is helpful. Some of these have already been referenced. We now 
unpack them further. Building on the work of Margaret Mitchell," David 
Rylaarsdam in 2014 proposed that John’s emphasis on synkatabasis (divine 
adaptability or accommodation) was symptomatic of John’s own approach to 
preaching, modelled on what John saw as the divine pedagogical example— 
God's adaptation to the limits of human understanding—and exemplified for 
John in scripture itself in the teaching—and personal example—of the apostle 
Paul.!8 In adapting his teaching to the state of the soul of the hearer, the adduc- 
tion of biblical models as virtue exemplars is an important part of the therapy 
with which John targets his listeners.!? Preaching is logo-therapy, a form of ra- 
tional speech-based correction aimed at the soul-sickness of the audience.”° It 
works by bringing about in the soul of the hearer the proper order and balance 
in the human person. This is achieved by having the correct gnome or mindset 
in the rational part of the soul.?! When viewed in medical terms, because of 


modern definitions of scriptural exegesis that devalue 'pastoral elements' in preaching, 
see Sandwell 2012, 81, and literature. 

17 See Mitchell 2000, who (xix) sums up John's hermeneutical approach as follows: 
"Exegetical homiletics is for Chrysostom an inherently necromantic art, by which the dead 
come to life and breathe spiritual words to the living in order to lead them from earth to 
heaven" She unpacks this further at pp. 34-55, where she identifies as key components of 
John's “author-centred hermeneutic” his concept of scripture as relic, his understanding 
of late ancient epistolary theory and his training in “the ancient ethical and pedagogical 
theory which held that learning takes place by imitation of exemplary figures". 

18 . Rylaarsdam 2014, esp. 111-154. 

19  Seen.i. 

20 Mayer 2015b, based on Gill 2013. 

21 Laird 2012. 
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the sympathetic relationship between the body and mind-soul the sickness 
of the mind-soul that John identifies as sin can have physical implications.?? 
Physical health can impact psychic health and vice versa. So, as I have recently 
argued with regard to his mystagogy, for John fasting and the overcoming of 
physical vices—not just the correction of rational belief—is important for pre- 
paring the Christian initiate for both baptism and the Eucharist.?? Regimen, 
in particular balance in diet and lifestyle, is a significant factor for him. Excess 
in any form, including sexual abstinence and fasting, is to be avoided. John's 
preaching is a holistic therapy for the soul of the listener in which the role of 
God's divine teachings is central. They work together to produce a virtuous 
human being who strives to become like God in so far as is humanly possible.?^ 
Understanding his medical-philosophical anthropological model helps to ex- 
plain why control of pathe like vainglory or anger, physical moderation, the 
correct mindset with regard to suffering and adversity, and almsgiving all play 
such a large role in the ethical exhortation contained in his homilies.?5 
Because of its centrality in his thought, this anthropological model, rather 
than any particular school of interpreting scripture, should be seen as a pri- 
mary driver of the hermeneutical approach to scripture that John employs. As 
is becoming increasingly clear as we view John's approach to scripture through 
this lens, how he reads scripture and interprets it for his listeners is only in 
part about helping his listeners to understand God's teachings and revela- 
tion cognitively or rationally.?6 Of singular importance to John is that it serves 
the transformation of the embodied soul, and hence whole human person, 


22 In a theological system where sin is conceived of as a sickness of the soul, salvation 
(sotéria) carries with it the connotation of wellbeing or bodily health. 

23 Mayer forthcoming. 

24 Laird 2012, 18-19, arrives at a similar conclusion. As both Laird and Rylaarsdam 2014 point 
out, the salvation of the listener is, of course the ultimate telos of scripture and of John's 
preaching on it. 

25  Onalmsgiving in particular, see Bae 2018. This approach to how John reads scripture to 
produce moderate asceticism in his listeners is distinctively different from the approach 
of Clark 1999, with its focus on the body, marriage, and sexual renunciation. It is likewise 
different from that of Origen as described by Chin 2013, esp. 214: "The assimilation or 
homoidsis of scriptural ‘rational food’ by angels living within the human soul ... fits well 
into Origen’s overall eschatological narrative, in which rational beings strive to become 
progressively more and more like the divine, and the boundaries between rational na- 
tures become progressively thinner ...”. 

26 Morgan 2015, for instance, would in fact argue that at this period ‘faith’ in God had very 
little to do with reason or belief, being intimately concerned rather with relationality (be- 
tween god/s and humans), trust/loyalty, and the ethical life. Her chronological extension 
of this foundational study of the concept, provisionally titled The Invention of Faith: Pistis 
and Fides in Early Christianity and the Later Roman Empire, is in preparation. 
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through effecting the healing of his soul-sick listeners. That is, the transformed 
human person is envisioned by him as an embodied scriptural exemplar pre- 
cisely because what has been effected within that person through the sense of 
scripture is a restoration to soul health, which brings about likeness to God. 
The utility of understanding John’s approach to exegesis in this way is borne 
out when we turn to investigate John’s exegetical homilies in greater depth. 
Since the homilies on Matthew have in the past been singled out as examples 
where exegesis and ethika are frequently unrelated,’ that series is a useful place 
to start. In the case of On Matthew homily 80/81, for instance, when we look 
closely at the entire homily it becomes clear that John’s concern here is with 
the healing of the soul, from his discussion of the woman who anointed Jesus’ 
feet at Bethany (Matt 26:6—13),7? through his exposition of Judas’ agreement to 
betray Jesus (Matt 2634—16),?? to his concluding moral exhortation concerning 
the proper attitude towards wealth and poverty and the regulation of desire 
(epithymia).?? The sexually immoral woman (porne) is said to have approached 
Jesus because she was confident that, having healed Simon's body of leprosy, 
he would swiftly wipe the impurity from her soul?! At one point as he unpacks 
this biblical narrative for his hearers, John explicitly compares her to all of the 
other women who came to Jesus to be healed. They came seeking to be healed 
of what were merely physical illnesses. This woman approached for the correc- 
tion of her soul.?? Surprisingly, however—as John explains to his audience— 
contrary to the woman's own belief it is she who has the correct mindset and 
in reality the disciples whose reason, in criticising her, is compromised.?? If one 
remembers, they object that the perfume with which she anointed Jesus was 
expensive and could have been sold and the money given to the poor. As he 
explains, it is the woman who in fact exhibits generosity or megalopsychia.?^ 
This positive pathos subsequently is opposed to the negative pathos of love of 
money (philargyria) exhibited by Judas,35 which John explicitly describes as a 
sickness from which constant exposure to Christ's teaching did not free him.36 
This then brings John to his key point: if Judas, who spent so much time with 


27 In addition to Stoellger 1994, 82, see Kelly 1995, 97. 

28 | In Matt. hom. 80/81, PG 58, 723-726. 

29 PG 58, 726-728. 

30 PG 58, 728-730. 

31 PG 58, 723, 10-21 ab imo. 

32 PG 58, 723, 5 ab imo—726, 17 ab imo. 

33 PG 58, 725, 19-24; 726, 36-46. 

34 PG 58, 725, 21-27. 

35 InJohn’s anthropology not all pathé are problematic. On this point see Papadogiannakis 
2018; Cook 2019. 

36 PG 58, 727, 29-56. 
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Jesus, was not healed, how can we, who do not have this benefit, expect to 
expel this sickness without major treatment and effort??? From this point the 
homily moves into a focused explanation of how personal agency is operative 
in this particular illness of the soul, how the desire (epithymia) for money is 
not natural but results from laziness (rathymia) on the part of the individual,?* 
the importance of moderation,?? and how everything, especially wealth and 
poverty, is in reality the opposite of what one intuitively thinks to be the case.^? 
All of this is constantly linked to the healthy state or otherwise of the soul. John 
concludes with a summation of the advice to which scripture has pointed his 
audience throughout this homily in the dictum that no one can harm us, if we 
are sober (a key concept);*! rather, harm comes to us not from poverty, but 
from ourselves.*2 In this homily the scripture interpreted and the interpreta- 
tion of that scripture are quite clearly directed towards the correction of the 
listeners’ mindset and healing of their souls.*? 

As another random selection we turn to On Genesis homily 10. This was de- 
livered, in so far as we know, during a weekday evening synaxis as part of a 
lectio continua on the early books of Genesis that took place over the period 
of the Lenten fast.^* Lent is the period of preparation both for baptism and for 
the annual commemoration of Christ’s death and resurrection at Easter. In this 
particular context—with its emphasis on preparing the body-soul for baptism, 
for some; on fasting and repentance, for others—it is natural for John to be 
focusing in his exegesis of Genesis on moral formation. John opens the homily 
by discussing at some length the practice of fasting, a medicine whose thera- 
peutic benefits extend to both body and soul.*° Here we see that John assumes 
that the members of his audience have a familiarity with the medical and 
philosophical doctrine of sympatheia, and the connection between regimen 
or balanced diet and metriopatheia. Neither food nor alcohol are harmful in 
themselves; only the immoderate use of them.^9 Ultimately, he tells them, the 
person who surrenders themselves to excessive eating and drinking will render 
their reason (logismon) shipwrecked and situate themselves thereafter like an 


37 PG 58, 727, 51-59. 

38 PG 58, 728, 5-33. 

39 E.g. PG 58, 727, 60-728, 1. 

40 X Eg.PG 58, 728, 30-47. 

41 See Quod nemo laeditur (CPG 4400) and Mayer 2015b. 

42 PG 58, 730, 31-34. 

43 For discussion of how this is similarly the case in In Iohannem hom. 2-4, see Mayer 2018, 
375-376. 

44 Raczka 2015, 188-190. 

45 PG 53, 81-84. 

46 | PG 53,82, 22-32. 
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ensouled corpse—a statement consistent with his emphasis on the impact of 
the body on the state of the soul.*” This part of the homily contains a clear ex- 
position of sin (hamartia) as a cognitive error that requires correction.^9 As he 
tells his listeners, substantial shame attaches to the cognitive error itself, that 
is, their belief that shame attaches to their physical inability to observe the fast, 
which they hold as the excuse for their absence from attending worship. God, 
he argues, makes accommodation for such weakness, offering other paths that 
lead to friendship with Him.*? What would be shameful is if they were eating 
to excess rather than eating moderately at home, something that is essential to 
sustain the body.5° The shame, as he explains, lies ultimately in the mistaken 
belief.5! Responsibility for correcting that belief is, as in standard philosophical 
psychic logotherapy, up to the individual. All of this leads John to urge those 
who view fasting in the incorrect way towards confession of that mistaken be- 
lief, which in turn leads towards the correct mindset.?? In the process of this 
argument, the occasional verse from both Old and New Testament, but mostly 
New, is adduced in support.” In this sense, scripture serves his anthropologi- 
cal teaching. 

When he turns to picking up the relevant passage in Genesis (here Gen 1:27, 
God's making of mankind in his own image) and progresses to its conclusion 
at Gen. 2:3 (God's completion of creation on the 6th day and resting on the 
7th), the connection between therapeutics of the soul and his hermeneutical 
approach is less obvious than in the homily on Matthew. Nonetheless there are 
elements, beneath and in between the explicit explanation of these verses, that 
tie it into that program. He explains for his listeners how the depth of meaning 
is brought out by the divine teacher little by little,5+ and how it is adapted to 
the limitations of the cognitive capacity of the human beings who are listening 
to God's message.?* Just as John explains God's adaptable psychagogy he him- 
self mirrors it in his own exegesis. At the same time he cannot resist wrapping 
the exegesis back to his opening concerns and the spiritual loss experienced 


47 PG 53, 84, 17-22. 

48 PG 53, 83, 52-53. 

49 PG 58, 83, 3-10, repeated at 83, 46-49. Listed among the paths are greater generosity in 
almsgiving, constant prayer, and increased enthusiasm for listening to divine sayings. 
On parrheésia as an essential element in the friendship-patronage relationship between 
human beings and God in John's thought, see Sherwin 2004. 

50 PG 58, 84, 4-7. 

51 PG 53, 83, 48-52. 

52 PG 53, 83, 53-57. 

53 Sir 4:25 LXX; 2 Tim. 4:2; Acts 20:7; 2 Cor 4:16; Rom. 14:6. 

54 PG 53, 85, esp. 49-52. 

55 PG 53, 88, esp. 47-51. 
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by those who through shame at eating during the fast kept away from hearing 
the word of God as interpreted by John at this particular synaxis.5® In this case, 
he expects those who did attend to pass on verbally to the absent what they 
have learnt about God’s unfathomable love in creating everything for everyone 
regardless of their moral status. In doing this they will have a double reward in 
that they will teach the absent and renew in their own memory what they have 
learnt.5” Just as John mirrors God's psychagogy, the listeners are encouraged 
to become the psychagogues of their absent brothers and sisters. In his final 
exhortation in this homily scripture itself becomes a curb for the pathe, as he 
instructs his listeners to read it aloud at home before and after meals for their 
spiritual nourishment.5? Scripture, he instructs his hearers in this homily, is an 
essential element in bringing soul and body to health together. 

In their own way, each of these two examples supports the proposed her- 
meneutical approach fairly neatly. But what of a case like On Philippians 
homily 2/3259 Here a somewhat expansive verse-by-verse explanation of 
Phil 1:8-19 flows into a lengthy moral exhortation. The transition is effected 
as follows. Towards the end of teasing out in some detail what it is that Paul is 
saying in these verses, John moves from discussion of those who preach from 
envy of Paul (Phil 115), to Paul's statements concerning the good intentions 
of others who preach, along with Paul's own motive for preaching the Gospel 
(Phil 13617), to the outcome (Phil 138-19), namely that the good news of Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed regardless of the preachers' intent.9? This leads John to 
argue that effect and intent are to be distinguished. Whereas Paul, though im- 
prisoned, will be rewarded, those who preach for the wrong reason and who, 
by extension, practice fasting and sexual renunciation for the wrong reasons 
are bringing punishment upon themselves. This is the opposite of how things 
appear on the surface. Discussion of heresy, the true philosophy, and the ca- 
pacity of all Christians to practise even modest virtue flows from the meaning 
that John has drawn from Phil 1:15—19.9! At this point, the topic of envy is picked 
up again and turns into an extended discussion of the role of the correct atti- 
tude towards possessions and other moral indifferents, a theme that continues 


56 PG 53, 89, 50-55. 

57 PG 53, 89, 55-90, n. 

58 PG 53, 90, 20-24. 

59 The homily is numbered 3 in the Field edition, 2 in the Montfaucon edition reprinted in 
PG. Since citations are from the Field text, both numbers (PG/Field) are used throughout 
discussion of these homilies to avoid confusion. 

60 Field 5, 21-23. 

61 Fields, 24. A glancing reference to heretics (Field 5, 18, 25-27) occurs towards the begin- 
ning of the homily as well. 
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to the end of the homily.® In this second half of the homily it is all about the 
health of the mind-soul,® and in this sense the approach is entirely consistent 
with the one outlined above. 

However, although the segue from exegesis to ethikon is not forced, there 
seems, at first glance, to be little in common between the exegetical portion 
of this homily and the hermeneutical approaches observed earlier in the first 
two examples. There is no easing of the listener into the hermeneutics via a 
prooimion or introduction. Interpretation of Phil 1:8 commences with John’s 
opening words.* The interpretation progresses with a linear, almost phrase- 
by-phrase explanation of what Paul means.® This makes it difficult to grasp 
what it is that John is trying to tell his listeners that Paul is speaking about 
across these 12 verses as a whole. When we look at John’s exegetical method in 
the homilies on Philippians as a whole, however, we discover that a key aspect 
of his approach in these homilies is to bring out for his listeners the mindset of 
the author of this letter, Paul himself. This aspect is highlighted in the recent 
translation by Pauline Allen, where the punctuation makes it easy to see that 
in the first part of homily after homily in this series John alternates between 
reporting in his own words what Paul meant and speaking directly in Paul’s 
voice.96 In this respect On Philippians homily 2/3, along with the other homi- 
lies in this series, exemplifies for us what Mitchell has called John’s “inherently 
necromantic art, by which the dead come to life and breathe spiritual words to 
the living in order to lead them from earth to heaven’.® In giving literal voice to 
Paul, John lifts him up for his listeners as an exemplar of how to live the divine 
life, an exemplar brought to life through John’s voice from scripture. This her- 
meneutical approach—Paul as the teacher who teaches soul-health not just 
verbally but by modelling it personally to his students, here John’s listeners—is 
brought out more clearly at the opening to homily 3/4. There, as John explains, 
nothing can distress the soul that loves wisdom—a common theme in his 


62 Field 5, 25-29. For explicit reference to ‘indifferents’, see Field 5, 26, 17. Although the term 
gnome (mindset) does not appear in this homily, there is reference to the related cogni- 
tive faculty proairesis (intention, moral choice; Field 5, 21, 32-33; 25, 35; 27, 13). On the 
relationship between the two faculties in John's thought, see Laird 2012, 101-11. The terms 
skopos and dianoia in relation to having the correct skopos also occur (Field 5, 22, 18; 24, 3). 

63 — Ontheconception by John of heresy as a sickness of the soul that requires treatment, see 
Laird 2013. On the centrality of (moral) philosophy as a way of life in John's conceptualisa- 
tion of Christianity, see Malingrey 1961; Laird 2012, 17; Mayer 20152, 2015b, 2017, 2018. 

64 Field5, 17. 

65 Field 5, 17-23. 

66 Allen 2013, e.g., 37-45 (hom. 2/3); 85-87 (hom. 4/5); 169-177 (hom. 8/9); 187-195 (hom. 
9/10); 237-243 (hom. 11/12); 299-303 (hom. 15/16). 

67 Seen.17. 
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exegetical preaching—because, as in the case of Paul, such a soul has achieved 
the pinnacle of spiritual—that is, genuine—philosophy.9? Once again we see 
that what appears on the surface in the homilies on Philippians to be simple 
adherence to the principles of literal-historical interpretation for John serves a 
larger, more unifying purpose. 

Since we can reasonably expect, on the basis of the findings of Mitchell 
and Rylaarsdam, that this might be John's hermeneutical approach in all of 
the homilies in which he explains the letters that he believes were written by 
the apostle Paul,&? for a final random case study I turn to John's explanation 
of Psalm 149. There has been some discussion as to whether John's exege- 
sis of Psalms, which is in its surviving form incomplete, was ever delivered. 
Conclusions regarding their status vary from desk homilies, to preacher's pre- 
paratory material, to homilies that were delivered but subsequently stripped 
of ad hoc comment and other obviously oral features by stenographers or 
later editors."? Robert Charles Hill's compromise solution— that what survives 
constitutes preparatory material that John would have augmented during 
delivery”!—allows that these exegetical pieces be included in the discussion. 
Whether ultimately delivered or not, the hermeneutical approach ought, since 
John is the author, to demonstrate at least some elements of the hermeneutical 
approach that is being tested. 

John begins his explanation of Ps 149 by explicitly referencing a principle 
that is central to the role of the psychagogue—anagoge or training the soul 
to move from simpler, lower philosophical concepts to more complex, loftier 
divine truths.’? The new song of Ps 149:1, John tells his listeners, is the new cov- 
enant under which (citing Jer 31:31, 2 Cor 5:17, and Col. 3:9) everything has been 
made new: covenant, creation, and the human person.?? As his explanation 
moves on to Ps 149:1b, he ask his listeners to observe the 'prophet's' pedagogi- 
cal technique. It is not just sufficient to praise God verbally; virtue expressed in 
action is required too.”4 From here he shifts to the disposition (diathesis) of the 
one who gives thanks to God, particularly that of the souls of the saints, which 


68 Field 5, 29, 1-7 (numbered from beginning of homily). 

69 CPG 4427-4429, 4431-4440, the homilies on Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
1-2 Corinthians, 1-2 Thessalonians, 1-2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. The list ex- 
cludes Galatians, which is preserved in the form of a commentary. 

70 Surveyed by Hill 1998, 14-17. Kelly 1995, 92-93, discusses their status only in passing. 

71  Hill1998, 17. 

72 PG 55,493, 1-2 from beginning of homily. On this principle, see Rylaarsdam 2014, 121-122. 

73 PG 55, 493, 2-10. 

74 PG 55, 493, 14-19. 
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naturally leads him to invoke Paul.” As he progresses to Ps 149:3b, he explains 
for his listeners that, while some have interpreted this to refer to mortification 
of the flesh that is required in order to be able to look towards heaven, this is an 
example rather of God, through this ‘prophet’, accommodating (sunkatabainon) 
his instruction to the weakness of his people, in particular the dullness of their 
minds, since they had at that time only just rejected the worship of idols.”® 
Much of the remainder of the interpretation of this psalm concerns the rea- 
sons for praising God because of what he has done for his people.” It nonethe- 
less ends with brief reference to the saints (Ps 149:9b), who, as John explains 
to his listeners, are adduced once again to encourage them to pay attention to 
their way of life and virtue.” When we look to the similar hermeneutical ap- 
proach that John takes in regard to Ps 150, we see that what he is drawing out 
for his listeners is how God uses the psalms as an instructional tool for psycha- 
gogy (psychagogia), intended to teach those who sing them to harmonise their 
entire person as a living praise to God through not just the right mindset, but 
the right use too of their eyes, hands, feet, mouths, and ears."? Once again we 
see that, even in what is thought to be a minimally developed exegetical series, 
features common across John's hermeneutics shape his approach. 

Stepping back and considering the trajectory of Christian biblical inter- 
pretation and Christian preaching as they developed in parallel over the 
first four centuries of Christianity helps to support this perspective on John's 
preaching.®° One strand of scholarship concerning the evolution of Christian 
preaching views it as an activity that developed in parallel with, and was mod- 
elled on, the public preaching of Hellenistic moral philosophers.?! Scholars 
within this strand tend to give priority to influences from Greco-Roman phi- 
losophy and rhetoric. Another strand, that assumes the existence of synagogue 
preaching in the post-Temple period, gives priority to the Jewish influences 
associated with teaching based on interpretation of the Hebrew scriptures.?? 
The first approach does not deny the centrality of the interpretation of scrip- 
ture to preaching, but allows for its adscription to an additional set of factors. 
Just as the decentralisation of Jewish worship following the destruction of the 


75 PG 55, 493, 31-51. 

76 | PG 55,494, 22-32. 

77 PG 55, 494-495. 

78 | PG 55,495 41-43. 

79 PG 55, 497, 5-27. 

80 For an extended version of the argument presented in this paragraph, see Mayer 2019a, 
244—246. Several additional references are provided here. 

81 E.g. Maxwell 2006, n-41. 

82 E.g., Harrison 2013, 146; Winter 2012; Siegert 2008. 
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Temple resulted in the development of synagogue practices, the dispersal of 
the philosophers following the destruction of Athens (88-86 CE) led to the 
rise of doxography (the recording of authoritative earlier philosophical opin- 
ions and tenets) and an accompanying commentary tradition.9? This process 
of canonisation, familiar to us from Christianity's treatment of its scriptures, 
was occurring in the medical realm as well.8+ Doxography is linked to the 
emergence of a new conception of authority, justified by the theory of ‘ancient 
wisdom’, in which, on the predication of a pure, original body of thought that 
existed in the past and which had progressively been corrupted or lost, the 
task of the philosopher became its extraction or recovery.?* Christianity's early 
self-identification as a philosophy indicates that, as a model, neither the rise of 
the synagogue within the Jewish diaspora nor the rise of the doxographic tradi- 
tion within the philosophical diaspora—both of which were developing at the 
same time that Christianity emerged—can be ignored. Where the doxographic 
tradition has direct relevance for the connection between scriptural interpreta- 
tion and preaching lies in the continuity between not just Christianity and (es- 
pecially, ethical or moral) philosophy but also Christianity’s and philosophy’s 
instructors. In parallel with moral philosophers of this same period, over the 
first four centuries CE a particular strand of Christian preachers viewed them- 
selves explicitly too as trainers of souls concerned with the virtuous life, spiri- 
tual happiness (divinisation), and soul-therapy. Examples in addition to John 
Chrysostom include Clement of Alexandria,®® Origen,5 Gregory Nazianzen,?? 
and Augustine.®? Together with the Jewish practice of midrash,%° this philo- 
sophical inheritance informs the holistic nature of the homiletic program, in 
which instruction in the truths or wisdom collected in scripture and their ap- 
plication to the moral formation of the human being are indivisibly entwined. 

This, to me, requires us to expand what we think interpreting the Bible 
means in the context of early Christian preaching. We are only just beginning 
to understand how the oral and performative communication of scripture in 
preaching shapes memory, or arouses affect or imitation, or feeds cognitively or 


83 Sedley 2003. 

84 See the articles in Van der Eijk 1999. 

85 . Boys-Stones 2001; Van Nuffelen 20n and 2014, 345. 
86 See Amselgruber 2015; White 2008. 

87 See Martens 2014; Torjesen 1986. 

88 See Elm 2012, 166—176. 

89 Kolbet 2009. 

go  Onmidrash, see Kannengiesser 2006, 1.130-132. 
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intuitively into pre-existing narrative structures.?! These are all avenues of ap- 
proaching homilies and hermeneutics that are increasingly opening up. When 
we add these to the idea that in early Christianity in the homily scriptural in- 
terpretation was directed towards effecting the transformation of the whole 
human person, then the interpretation of scripture is something that extended 
beyond reasoned explanation to engage both the preacher and listener alike 
in a multi-sensory and multi-layered experience. In this context, we can begin 
to see that what can appear through one lens as a disconnect between the 
exegetical and exhortatory portions of an exegetical homily, can through these 
more recent lenses be seen to be two mutually consistent parts of a homily 
that in a variety of ways together work towards a common goal. This insight 
in turn calls us to extend our sights beyond the liturgical context in which the 
homily was delivered to consider the way in which the Christian person was 
transformed (or not) through hearing the truths of scripture communicated in 
spiritual instruction. That is, it asks us to view, and to accept that a preacher 
like John Chrysostom himself viewed, the life of the Christian person outside 
of the church—in the everyday world as embodied biblical interpretation. In 
this sense, the task of exegetical preaching is to spread the performance of 
scripture beyond the church into the domestic space and out into the streets 
and public buildings and spaces of the late antique city. 
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CHAPTER 2 


John Damascene’s Homily on the Withered Fig Tree 
(CPG 8058): Parable in Action, or Exegetical and 
Panegyrical Preaching in Interaction 


Fr Damaskinos (Olkinuora) of Xenophontos 


John of Damascus, one of the most multi-faceted of Greek theological authors, 
was not only a dogmatic theologian, an exegete, the first Christian commen- 
tator on Islam, and a poet, but also a renowned preacher: for these diverse 
merits he received the epithet Chrysorrhoas, “gold-flowing’, a name that 
echoes another famous preacher who lived three centuries before him, John 
Chrysostom. It is surprising, however, that even though we have a great num- 
ber of studies concentrating on his dogmatic theology, philosophy, theology 
of the icon, and his views on Islam, as well as a series of critical editions of his 
works by Bonifatius Kotter, including his homilies, the Damascene’s homiletic 
oeuvre has yet to receive focused scholarly attention.! 

Most recently, one of the most famous patristic scholars of our times, 
Andrew Louth, included a chapter on homiletics in his important monograph 
on tradition and originality in John’s theology, but the brevity of his chapter 
does not allow for a detailed discussion of the whole homiletic corpus: more- 
over, some of his general statements lack detailed documentation or references 
to source texts. My commentary on Louth’s remarks regarding the homily con- 
sidered in this study shall be presented in conjunction with relevant passages.” 
Apart from Louth’s work, there are no extensive studies on John’s homiletics: 
most scholarly remarks on his sermons are to be found in the introductions to 
various translations. Due to this lack of detailed scholarship, a more in-depth 
discussion on the Damascene’s sermons should be conducted: this paper takes 
one step forward on this path. 

The present contribution considers one of the Chrysorrhoas' lesser known 
discourses, but most certainly an authentic work of his? on the withered fig 


1 Thehomilies are edited in the fifth volume; see Kotter 1988. 

2 See Louth 2002, 223-249. 

3 The most recent detailed argumentation for the authenticity of this sermon is in the intro- 
duction to Kotter's edition of the sermon (1988, 93). He bases his opinion on the unanimous 
manuscript sources, as well as the views of previous patristic scholars Allatius, Langen, 
Dyobuniotes and Hoeck. 
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tree, recited on Holy Monday (CPG 8058). To my knowledge, this is also the first 
paper exclusively on this sermon. My main focus concerns the performance 
context of this sermon, and specifically its setting within the liturgical tradi- 
tion of Palestine. John was, as mentioned above, a productive hymnographer 
(even though a detailed examination of the corpus of his hymns, including 
the highly difficult question of their attribution, remains a desideratum), and 
accordingly much scholarly attention has been given to his wholescale recy- 
cling of other patristic authors’ works in the hymns that carry his name, but 
the “upward” stream of influences has been neglected; namely, his rhetorically 
florid discourses have yet to be scrutinized for their relationship to the copi- 
ous Palestinian hymnographic repertoire in use before and during his life in 
the places of liturgical worship where John’s homilies were delivered. Recent 
editions and translations of the earliest Palestinian hymnals, including the 
Georgian Jadgari and the Greek New Tropologion, now allow scholars to access 
these valuable texts and fill in the lacunae we have had thus far:^ and, as we 
will see during the course of this paper, John's sermon is very much connected 
to the scriptural interpretations characteristic of Palestinian hymnody. In ad- 
dition to the comparison with other liturgical material, I shall draw attention 
to the hermeneutic imagery John employs, at times in a somewhat unconven- 
tional way compared to the earlier hermeneutic tradition. 


1 Sources, Contexts, Characterizations 


The Damascene's sermon is a rather short text, consisting of merely nine pages 
in Kotter's edition together with the apparatus (as opposed to his sermon on 
the Transfiguration of Christ, for example, that goes on for twenty-three pages). 
The text is preserved in no less than thirty-six manuscripts, and the manuscript 
tradition is unanimous concerning its attribution. The theme of the sermon 
corresponds to the Gospel passage assigned in Palestinian lectionaries for Holy 
Monday, which was an ancient tradition: already by the 5th century Georgian 
lectionary, Matthew 21 was assigned to be read on this day5 Louth emphasiz- 
es that it is remarkable how John composed his sermons for specific liturgical 
occasions; this was not unique for John, because since the 6th century most 
Byzantine sermons were composed as panegyrics to celebrate specific liturgi- 
cal commemorations. John continues this established tradition. 


4 See,for example, Kujumdzieva 2017; Nikiforova 2015; Freyshov 2013; Renoux 1993. 
5 Renoux 1999, 186; Tarchni8vili 1959, 600. 
6 Louth 2002, 231. 
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We know neither the date nor the audience to whom the sermon was first 
performed. The text itself, like most Byzantine festal sermons, does not reveal 
anything explicit in this matter, either: John only calls his audience ddeA¢got, 
brothers (and sisters?), which is a common form of address to any audience 
(also included in the epistle lectionary as an opening word for the letters of 
Paul), even though some scholars, such as Mary Cunningham, have suggest- 
ed that it could refer to a monastic audience," and of course, *brethren" can 
be a common address of a monastic community, too. Kotter also speculates, 
based on the content of the sermon, that the audience must have been mo- 
nastic, since the discourse includes abundant nuptial imagery and mysti- 
cal theology.® 

The arguments for a monastic audience of this particular sermon do not 
seem convincing to me. Moreover, it would be problematic to claim that the 
homily on the fig tree would have been intended for a theologically astute au- 
dience, which many authors seem to equate with a monastic audience, even 
though I think this assumption needs some nuancing—both monasteries and 
parishes included literate and illiterate members, though monastics were prob- 
ably more familiar with the Scriptures than many laymen, and the practice 
of oral exegesis was common in these communities.? But John's sermon does 
not employ particularly philosophical language, nor would I claim it exposes 
any particularly complicated theological ideas or in-depth knowledge of the 
Scriptures, since it is a commentary on the liturgical Gospel reading of the day 
in question. It is also problematic to claim that any kind of panegyrical preach- 
ing by monks other than abbots would have taken place in the eighth-century 
monasteries, and John was not an abbot:!° in the titles of the sermons, he is 
most often referred to as a presbyter, not as a monk. John's preaching likely 
took place primarily in the Church of the Anastasis, because this is where he is 
usually described to have acted as a presbyter, so it would be logical to assume 
that his audience was the host of church-goers when reading this text: it seems 
to me that he is addressing a rather "average" audience (if such a term can be 
used unbiasedly), and his emphasis on baptism as renunciation of the world, 


7 This claim she presents for the work of the compatriot and contemporary of the 
Damascene, Andrew of Crete. She suggests the address dd<eApot would refer to a monas- 
tic audience, and &yanytot, pido or piàótator to a lay audience; see Cunningham 1998, 
271-272. 
Kotter 1988, 93. 
It is also noteworthy that, for example, Dorotheos of Gaza's discourses to his monks are 
very simple and direct, and do not include particularly complicated dogmatic or mystical 
theology. 

10 This view is confirmed by Louth 2002, 227. 
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instead of putting stress on a monastic calling, confirms that it most likely was 
a predominantly lay audience who originally heard this discourse." However, 
one must also bear in mind that the text transmitted to us, primarily through 
manuscripts called Panegyrika (collections of sermons read on specific liturgi- 
cal occasions), was intended for posthumous liturgical use?— therefore, we 
cannot exclude the possibility of intervention by later editors, whose desire 
might have been to mould and manipulate this text for the express purpose of 
presenting it to a new audience or in a new liturgical setting. This is acommon 
problem in the study of Byzantine homiletics. 

Turning from the performative context to the actual style and content of 
the homily, one notes that this text stands out from among the rest of John’s 
homiletic oeuvre. The Damascene is known for his use of rather explicit quota- 
tions not only of other church fathers, but also of hagiographical sources and 
his own De Fide Orthodoxa:? but in this discourse, he does not explicitly refer 
to any other texts, even though some minor influences from his own homiletic 
and dogmatic works can be seen. Even the short quotes from the discussed 
Gospel reading or rest of the Scriptures are not accompanied by any metatext, 
which is usually the case in his homiletic style: the accusations of John being 
a mere unoriginal compiler of florilegia seems moot in this particular instance. 
I advocated above for the study of the opposite and, indeed, the influence of 
hymns on this sermon is far more interesting than the direct quotations of 
other prosaic works. The Damascene shows his sophisticated rhetorical skills 
and, unlike in other cases where sermons are directly excerpted to create parts 
of hymns, he does not even quote directly from the hymnographic tradition 
of his time. Instead, John borrows hermeneutic ideas employed in hymns 
(and therefore widely distributed and known to the public after years and 
years of repetitive performance), weaving them into a complex garment with 
the Gospel narratives and the allegorical interpretations of events preceding 
Christ's passion, and the parables uttered by the Son of God. 


11 Itis commonplace for monastic discourses to refer to the vows the monks have given 
when entering the angelic life: this is a recurrent theme in the sixth-century father 
Dorotheos of Gaza's discourses to his monks. 

12 See Cunningham 20n for a broader discussion on the development of liturgical preaching 
in churches and monasteries from the 8th century onwards. 

13 See Louth 2002, 227—228; Kotter's edition includes an excellent critical apparatus where 
he notes the cross-references to the Damascene's other works: Kotter 1988. 

14 For a more detailed view, see Louth 2002, 227-228, even though his idea of John quoting 
the ideas of his own De Fide Orthodoxa is somewhat peculiar: is it not customary for an 
author to reiterate his ideas in several works? Kotter's apparatus in the edition of the ser- 
mon shows a great number of similar phrases and ideas in his homiletic works, without 
them being mere quotes of others of his sermons. 
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2 Approaching the Sermon: Panegyrical Exegesis? 


In the subtitle of the present paper I suggested that this sermon is something 
between an exegetical and panegyrical work: it is quite clear here that John 
follows a centuries-old continuation of panegyrical preaching, integrating the 
exegetical elements in the form of praise rather than writing a straightforward 
exegetical homily, as Louth suggests.!5 As is commonly known, after the be- 
ginning of the sixth century there was a major shift in the style of preaching. 
The exegetical works by the fourth and fifth-century fathers had become es- 
tablished as authoritative texts for biblical commentaries. On the other hand, 
the increasingly rich tradition of festal preaching had caused a need for more 
sermons on celebrated feasts.!® After the sixth century, the production of new 
hymnography exploded and the divine services became more poetical in con- 
tent: there was now substantial variety in the sung texts, new poems alternat- 
ing with psalm antiphons, and local traditions influencing other areas of the 
empire. This resulted in the festal sermons being highly rhetorical pieces of lit- 
erature, often with poetic and rhythmic elements, while the tradition of writ- 
ing exact expositions on the day’s scriptural readings fell into decline. 

To be sure, John’s discourse is primarily a panegyrical sermon, and exegetical 
elements are only integrated into this overarching form. Here we are obliged 
to accept a broad understanding of the notion of “exegetical elements”: I do 
not of course claim that John’s work is exegetical in the meaning we give to 
fourth- or fifth-century exegetical sermons. The characteristics of such homi- 
lies are clearly lacking: the Damascene’s text does not provide a systematic list 
of quotations of biblical verses, between which interjections of scriptural com- 
mentary would have been added, which was the common approach of John 
Chrysostom, among others.!” Instead, John Damascene re-writes and para- 
phrases the Gospel narrative: his sermon is “rewritten Bible”. This term, even 
though borrowed from scholarship on Jewish pseudepigrapha, still describes 
Byzantine hymnography and homiletics rather accurately: texts characterized 
as “rewritten Bible” are not commentaries, but rather a re-realization of the 
scriptural narrative, revealing the true, spiritual meaning of these passages— 
all this is integrated into the narrative itself.18 


15 Louth 2002, 231. 

16 Foran overview of this “panegyrical shift" in Byzantine preaching, see Cunningham 1996. 

17 By the term “exegetical sermon" I refer to the more informal genre of sermons, particu- 
larly common for the early patristic and Byzantine periods, prominently represented by 
the works of Origen and John Chrysostom, for example. 

18 To my knowledge, Bucur 2007 is the first to employ this term in the study of Byzantine 
hymnography, in which, he thinks, this term is more appropriate than mere "allegorical" 
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A part of the notion of “rewritten Bible" is the idea of the discourse being di- 
vinely inspired. This becomes a standard rhetorical topos in Middle Byzantine 
preaching, which can also be seen in the structure of our homily. The opening 
part of John's sermon is an invocation by the preacher to the Logos to move 
him to deliver his own logos, his sermon: 


Ktvet ue npóc TO A&yety 6 £vuróc to toc Tob Oeod xod MatTPd¢ Aóyoc, ó THY TATPI- 
KOV KOATIWV 00x ATOTTAS Kal EV ENTEA mopO£vou dmtEpLypaMTWS xvoqoproe(c, 
6 OU Eue KAT’ ENE yevópevoç ... 


The hypostasized Logos of God the Father moves me to speak, He who 
does not leave the bosom of the Father but who is indescribably carried 
in the womb of a Virgin, He, who has become like me for my sake ...!9 


This opening is followed by a captatio benevolentiae, a typical retelling of sal- 
vation history—in this case a rather long one, where, through the rhetorical 
device of ethopoeia, the Logos speaks prior to His incarnation: 


Act pe pyw madedoat tov cyvoobvta. Act ue extraBeoban tig adtod pioews 
xoi wç dpydvy xprjcocOot meds Thv &petýv, önwç guveOtcOeicoy TtadtyV xai 
avtos Epydontat. Aet pe dpanbAvart xal obtw¢ latpedoot Tov doevotvta. Act ue 
¿niotpépar TO nAavwpevov TPOBaToV xal ddHYHaat poc THY &pyaiav TOD na- 
pa8sicou vounyv. TAÇ obv emtotpew py Sewpotpevoc; Has óðyyńow tov xà 
boy) pov py BAénovta; 


I must educate the ignorant one through action! I must take his nature on 
me and use it, as if an instrument, to attain virtue, so that he, too, might 
labour to make [the soul] accustomed [to virtue]. I must become visible 
and, in that way, heal the sick one. I must return the lost sheep and guide 
it towards the ancient pasture of paradise! How can I make him return if 
I remain unseen? How can I guide one who cannot see my steps??? 


or “typological” readings of the Scriptures: through this rewriting, the author also shows 
his charismatic authority. 

19 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 102:11—3). I use Kotter's page, chapter 
and row numbering. Since there is no published English translation of the homily, to my 
knowledge, all translations here are my own. 

20 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 103:1,25-31). 
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3 The Fig Tree: a Genealogy of Exegesis 


After the highly emotional opening passage, where Christ is presented as a 
doctor who comes to heal the human race, John begins the narrative of the fig 
tree, rich in allegorical interpretation: the Damascene describes that this is an 
embodied parable or, literally, a parable in action rather than in words (enep 
Aoyw nmapaßorðv Sidcoxnwv erdrAet, obtw xol Eoyw tag mopopoAac Stepyeteut),7! 
echoing the statement of Christ from the opening passage, where He promises 
to guide through His deeds. It is true that this Gospel passage seems particu- 
larly tricky to interpret. According to the Damascene, the enacted parabolic as- 
pects of the narrative begin from the feeling of hunger: this Christ is the King, 
who comes to eat in the morning—since it was customary only for members of 
the highest social class to eat so early in the day. As John notes, this event is al- 
ready paradoxical and, therefore, must have an allegorical meaning: the incar- 
nate God shows no sign of fasting, but hastens to bodily nourishment, as if he 
was possessed by irrational akrasia!2? What else could this be, if not allegory? 

The object of Christ's desire, the fig tree, is an image of human nature, and 
the (absent) fruits symbolize virtues that should have been attained by men: 
these virtues, according to John, are the instruments of salvation. Christ's rage is 
a result of the lack of virtues in the human race. Men are Christ's beloved —He 
hastens towards them, since they have ceased to love and run towards Him.2? 
This moral allegory, or tropology, forms the nucleus of the sermon's message, 
and we should cast, even if briefly, a look at its background and the context in 
which it was understood. This will help us speculate about the sources that 
could have influenced the Chrysorrhoas' thought. 

In his tropological interpretation of the fig tree, the Damascene preacher 
takes a step away from the Origenian allegory for this passage. For Origen, the 
fig tree was an image of the Hebrews and Christ's passion and Resurrection 
marking the end of their faith.?^ It seems that Origen's ideas on this particu- 
lar topic did not, despite his prominence among the biblical commentators in 
general, gain wide fame (since his view, at least to my knowledge, finds no con- 
tinuity at all in other later scriptural commentaries). Chrysostom, for example, 
sees the event merely as an occasion of Christ convincing the disciples of his 
miraculous power.?5 Maximos the Confessor, on the other hand, a century 


21 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 105:3,910). 

22 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 105:3,1-10). 

23 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 105:11-16). 

24 Origen, Commentary on Matthew (GCS 40, 561—574). 

25 John Chrysostom, Homilia Lxvi1 in Matthaeum (PG 58. 633—634). 
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or so before John’s active period, interprets the fig tree in Question 20 of his 
Quaestiones ad Thalassium as the corporal observance of law—a process that 
had found its barren end in Christ’s incarnation—but also provides an alter- 
nate interpretation which seems to approach John’s allegorical reading of this 
parable in action: Maximos says that the tree without fruit denotes pride, and 
Christ's hunger for the fruits of the fig tree is a hunger for divinization.?6 

There seems to be, however, an even more explicit source than Maximos 
for the image of the tree as human nature, and here John follows an old estab- 
lished tradition. In the oldest liturgical chant book of the liturgical tradition of 
the Holy Land—the Ancient Tropologion, preserved in its Georgian rendition 
(the so-called Ancient Iadgari) and certainly known and sung in John’s time 
and in his immediate surroundings?/—already notes in a hymn intended to 
be sung in the Vespers of Holy Monday: 


369-05, MoQbo 390585309 YOoYMBMbs Job EMQMYLS Wo 099060b 
09 63930bo 006856 Wo 003390»0bo, MAJAY 98936, DAZO0LS 007309300 
JanL 093600, 36309309 Lymo 5580 653093036050 8500550693, 
3005635 309900 080 930c»0 AQdNByoey) Wo 905606436562... 
6906339396 606585 3256b5 MMEBZobo AgdLs, 6009e»bo 050-300 
90065050 5300, Ws 35533600 6530930 LoG6s6yMobog, 650095 oL 
303066930 32560005» GMZ LS Mo POL 635e»0ó05bo. 


Woe is me! How much do I resemble the barren fig tree? And how much 
do I fear becoming cursed and cut off? But you, O Christ God, the cre- 
ator of heaven, make my barren soul fertile again, since you have shown 
mercy to me, the prodigal son, and you have welcomed me ... 

I extend to You my prayer, You who can save me: let us also show fruits 
of repentance so that we might become worthy for remission of sins and 
great mercy.28 


26 Maximos the Confessor, Quaestiones ad Thalassium (PG 90, 308-312). 

27 For an overview of the Palestinian hymnal tradition, see Freyshov 2013. Renoux (2008, 
323, footnote 3) notes that these hymns must be of Palestinian origin, since their themes 
(like the themes of John's homily) correspond to the Gospel passage read according to the 
old Palestinian lectionaries. 

28 . Metreveli, Chankieva & Khevsuriani 1980, 17938-24. For a French translation of the 
hymns, see Renoux 2008, 327. Stephen Shoemaker is preparing the publication of English 
translations of the hymns of the Jadgari. The first volume has already appeared: see 
Shoemaker 2019. 
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In other words, John’s exposition is actually a more extensive analysis of 
the liturgical material already sung and known by the churchgoers of his time. 

The fig tree naturally brings one’s thoughts to the other fig tree whose leaves 
Adam and Eve used to cover their bodies after the fall—John’s sermon makes 
good use of this botanical parallelism, coupling the shame of sin with the fig 
tree.?? This connection is an old one: Cyril of Jerusalem already brings it for- 
ward in the fourth century,?? and Isidore of Pelusium constructs a similar par- 
able, though he sees the fruits of the fig tree as something negative and not 
fruits of virtues, as in John's interpretation.?! The allegory of Adam and Eve 
is taken, however, to a further level by John; as he notes, the harshness of the 
leaves symbolizes sin and the vices that are born thereof: övtwç tpayéa tà PUMA 
THS auxi] THS NUOV quosoc, Y, dvHPAAOS xaxia THs HUdV Pvoews.3? Christ's anger 
towards the tree is an image of His disappointment with humanity’s lack of vir- 
tues that lead to salvation, the cure for which was His passion. It is striking how 
John presents God’s hunger for human virtues: it seems to me that this image 
is coupled with imagery of longing in the closing part of the sermon, as we 
will see a little later. Christ and the virtuous soul have a relationship coloured 
by eros, something that was hinted at earlier in the sermon, when Christ is 
described to long after men: Atd todto avarapBaver puxhy, iva thv Eavtod puyhv 
Ohan bnp x&v GiAwv adtob. Didwv dé Ayw, 00 tv MPIAOUVTWY ADTOV, GAA’ UTED tv 
Toĝovpévwy adTA.33 


4 Voices of Authority 


Next, Christ enters the temple, as the narrative in Matthew continues, and 
even in this short passage John draws influence from the liturgical tradition. 
When Christ is questioned on the origins of His power, John provides alternate 
lines of speech that emerge from the mouths of the priests: 


'Ay0' av eet Agyew- Ed, SiSdonare dyaðé, ött Adlapov vexpdv vexpon]ue- 
pov HyEtpac, Stt ywrovds d& PadiZew edtSakuc, tt tupAois Thv THs dpdcews 


29 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 105-106:3,16—42). 

30 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis X111 (Reischl & Rupp 1967, 74:18). 

31 Isidore of Pelusium, Epistola LI (PG 78, 213B-C). 

32 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 106:3,41—42). 

33 “For this reason he assumes a soul, so that he could sacrifice his own life on behalf of his 
friends. When I say ‘friends’, I do not mean those who love him, but those after whom he 
longs." John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 103:2,2—4). This passage includes 
a wordplay: Christ assumes a human soul (ipuyy) in order to sacrifice his life (puyn). 
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edowpnow Sbvatv, ÖTL ikow tods CUVTETPIMMÉVOUÇ xal NAGAV vócov xo NĜTAV 
padaxiav dmnracac, óxt Sainovas epuyddevons, Sti O18 doxes THY THs cwrnpl- 
ag 686v, “ev mole,” pacty, “eEovcia tadta morets;” ^O dyvwpoveç. 


Instead of saying what should have been said— "Well done, O good 
teacher, for You have raised the four-day-dead Lazarus; for You have 
taught the lame to walk upright; for You have granted the power of sight 
to the blind; for You have healed the broken and chased away all illness 
and all sickness; for You have banished demons; for You teach the way to 
salvation"—they say: By what authority doest thou these things? O the 
senseless ones!?* 


Invoking Christ's miracles in contrast to the blindness of the Jews is, again, a 
common one in the liturgical tradition, even to this day.?* The Jadgari includes 
several Holy Friday antiphons where Christ asks of the Jews: 


IMLEZobo Dob 836bo 375650 906300 2363003, 3935€90, 3360050: 
(66m0e»obs bojOobooob 8069ób 003c93e0 52500, 8 393600560? 
$9660432393e»60 03393660 856349366256 Wo 03356060, 300566 
0oc»0bo896, 5403900806256, 60903560  8563600qQ9, Jobobymo 
9930635e»93. MMIAMOLS LoJIOLOMAOL 8063ób 00309359 5300, 8 
3960560? 5605030 0052090, MMIAQMbo 38:0906930, JMoLAgbLo, 8 
3653e»060. 


For which action, O Jews, do you wish to kill me? I have healed your para- 
lytics; and I have woken the dead, as if they were but sleeping; I have 
cleansed the woman with the issue of blood; I have shown mercy to 
the Canaanite woman. Behold, moreover, Him whom you have pierced: 
Christ. O impious ones!36 


34 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 106—107:4,914). 

35 The matins of Holy Friday of the Byzantine rite today includes several hymns, some 
of them with uncertain origins, that include ethopoetic passages of Christ wondering, 
through a series of rhetorical questions, the senselessness of the Jews; see Tpuo8tov 1879, 
665-680. 

36 Twelfth antiphon of Matins; Metreveli, Chankieva & Khevsuriani 1980, 203:9-14. For a 
French translation, see Renoux 2008, 380. 
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5 The Vineyard 


After the polemic passage on Jews, John moves on to the parable of the workers 
of the vineyard. Again, the preacher uses ethopoeia to speak with Christ’s voice, 
to provide a more extensive interpretation of the narrative, or, as I argued, au- 
thoring a “rewritten Bible”. While the Gospel passage describes a somewhat 
cool reaction from the high-priests and Pharisees, Christ exclaims more explic- 
itly in John’s sermon: 


[Sod Eyw avtd¢ ó vióc xai xAnpovópoç npe, aldecOytTE Lov THY viótnTta, 
EVTPATNTE you THS natpis poc TO dElwya. “Eyw £v TH natpi xai 6 rath 
év &pol;" et xal poc Lud EANALOa EAEwW TOO ime vóc pov: el xo TPdS YHV 
xataßéßnxa, GAA’ ev tots xóXnotg ToD TATPdS pov adioa. Amddoté Lot tod 
AUTMEARVOS uou TOV KAPTIOV. 


Behold, I myself, the Son and Inheritor, am present! Stand in awe of my 
Sonship! Reverence my worthiness of the fatherly nature! “I am in the 
Father and He is in me”: even if I came to you, for the sake of my vineyard; 
even if I descended on earth, I dwell in the bosom of my Father. Hand 
over to me the fruit of the vineyard!” 


And, finally, this vineyard is given to the apostles, its true husbandmen. 


6 Convincing the Audience: the Fulfilment of Nuptial Mysticism 


After the narrative part of the sermon, coupled with its scriptural hermeneu- 
tics, John turns to his audience and begins the more personally involving part 
of his discourse: even if the first half of the sermon provided moral allegories, 
this latter part brings them to be understood in the context of one’s own life. 
He draws the different strings of the discourse together. He repeats that just 
as Christ presents parables both in words and through action, so should we 
confess our faith both in word and deed. But what is this deed, and how are 
we called to it? John links the second parable of the Gospel passage with deeds 
by comparing the calling to work in the vineyard with baptism, where we sur- 
render ourselves under Christ’s dominion. Therefore, we should abstain from 
certain diabolical actions, John says, and strive towards virtues—thus circu- 
larly bringing the discussion back to the beginning of the sermon, the fruits 


37 John Damascene, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 107:4,34—38). 
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of the fig tree. The preacher is very practical and clear here and speaks in a 
somewhat moralistic tone: he lists a number of vices and their counter-virtues 
and links the struggle of getting rid of the former and embracing the latter as 
an ontological participation in Christ’s sufferings, the liturgical celebration of 
the week on which the sermon was preached. 

But how can these virtues be attained if humanity has been unable to 
achieve them, as the parable of the barren fig tree suggests? As an answer, sud- 
denly, John introduces the image of his audience as the bride of Christ, and the 
entrance into a bridal chamber. It would seem, at first glance, that this section 
is unconnected to the beginning of the sermon, but as I suggested earlier, this 
latter part, it seems to me, is in a dialogical relation with the beginning: in the 
introduction, after presenting Christ as a healer who longs after man, he now 
reveals that God's Son is not only a healer but also a bridegroom, and we are to 
answer his call as his lovers. Christ’s hunger is now responded to by His bride’s 
longing. This passage is, in its turn, interwoven with the previously described 
deeds of the dark. 

The good work in the vineyard and the avoidance of vices are, as John im- 
plies, the God-pleasing household chores that make room in the bridal cham- 
ber for the Bridegroom. This dialogical emphasis underlines the co-operation 
of man with God in the process of salvation. Earlier on, John noted that “salva- 
tion cannot be achieved by men, and virtue cannot be achieved by strength of 
humanity"? therefore, it is essential that the divinity enters into the believer 
and grants salvation as a free gift, as long as the believer shows willingness 
through the discarding of vices to receive this gift. 

The bridal theme is not surprising, but emerges, apart from the wedding 
parables of Matthew 21, also from the prominent liturgical tradition where 
the sermon was delivered. In the Palestinian rite, Holy Tuesday is dedicated 
to the parable of the Ten Virgins, and this is the most prominent theme in the 
Palestinian hymnal for that day. Verses such as "Let us go meet the Bridegroom, 
Christ" (LoðgbLo JMoOLAQLo 003989030q00),? or “O you peoples who 
love Christ, come, let us bring to mind through vigilance the wise virgins, so 
that we too, being worthy, would enter the royal wedding feast" (JMoL@gvo 
00323569360 9660, 00390900 Ws 00390bgo3boo 060609605 dom 
joe»63e»0o» 09005693000, 65005 5793685 MOMb 30306690 395053900 


38 Où yàp &£ dvOpwrwv ý owtypia, oùx EE dvOownivys Guvdpiene Y) dpeth; John of Damascus, In 
ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 106:3,48—49). 

39 From ode 8 of Matins for Holy Tuesday; Metreveli, Chankieva & Khevsuriani 1980, 18134; 
for a French translation, see Renoux 2008, 330. 
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JmMMBo~mbs Job b5093:393005)*? from the Iadgari show how John, follow- 
ing this hermeneutic tradition, builds a bridge with his sermons between the 
themes of Holy Monday and Holy Tuesday. 

The concluding passage in John’s discourse marks both a shift in its themat- 
ic content—from lack of virtues to ecstatic longing after the Bridegroom—and 
a stylistic change from a purely scriptural structure and moralistic tone to mys- 
tical and nuptial language supporting this new theme. It is emotionally strong 
and actually quite striking, especially when compared with his other sermons: 
it presents a short discussion between the bride and her bridegroom, between 
the soul and Christ, but this is no normal marriage: John asks his audience to 
first clean away all earthly dust from their hearts in order to attract the Spirit. 
The nuptial language becomes particularly effective because the soul speaks of 
herself in the feminine gender. First, the preacher exhorts his audience to have 
a monogamous relation with Jesus: 


My, eicayéyns Mov vougtov ¿v TH naotáðı tho xapdiag oov- CrAwtis yap 


ZoTlv Ó cóc vu upio Xplatoc, Ó YAUKUTATOG, Ó Ldvos TOONTÓŞ, Ó SAog YAUKAC}LOG, 
6 dog &ri&upo. AVTO LOvy THV ov dvanétagov xapdtav xai Bónoov adTe ... 


Do not let any other bridegroom enter into the bridal chamber of your 
heart, for your Bridegroom, Christ, is jealous: He is sweet, the only desir- 
able one, fully sweetness, fully yearning. Throw your heart before Him 
only and cry out to Him ...*! 


And then the audience, as a kind of personification of the bride of Christ, 
expresses her love towards her Bridegroom, going through three forms of 
love (ayany, £poc and quia), dominated, however, by a spirit of eros rather 
than agape: 


"E&éo to pe ó nóðoç cov, Yoltcé pe Y) &ydny cov, Séorota. Aecyío ciui và 
cQ Zowtt. EloeA6 eic Tò copueióv cov. DiAyjow cov ta tyvy: oOx ciu yàp dEla ei- 
m&lv- “DiAnady pe ad PUNLaATwVv TTOMATOS cov." 'Evobaoov ¿v ¿poi xal èune- 
pindtHGOV xatà THY dpsvóf) cou EmayyEAton ... 


O Master, longing for you has driven me out of my senses; your love has 
transformed me. I am bound by your love! Enter your treasury! I kiss your 


40 From ode 2 of Matins for Holy Tuesday; Metreveli, Chankieva & Khevsuriani 1980, 181:6-8; 
for a French translation, see Renoux 2008, 330. 
41 John of Damascus, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 110:7,18-21). 
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footsteps, for I am not worthy to say: “Kiss me with the kisses of your 
mouth!” Dwell in me and walk within me, according to Your truthful 
promise ...42 


Eventually, this short discourse becomes one with both the preacher and the 
audience. There are no concluding quotation marks, one would say, but the 
sermon ends almost abruptly in a doxology integrated to this discourse of 
the soul: 


TlAd&tuvev cov év &yol te oyoiviouata, tas evepyelac Tod Mavayiov cou nvevua- 
tog: cb yàp Oeds pov. Kal 8oEdac ce ody TH dvápyto cov natoi dua c dyable 
xoi Cwortor cov mvebpatt vOv xal del xod eig tods aidvas TAY aiwvev. Ahy. 


Broaden in me your allotments, namely the activities of your most holy 
Spirit, for You are my God, and I glorify You together with Your beginning- 
less Father and Your good and life-giving Spirit, now, and ever, and unto 
the ages of ages. Amen.?? 


What is striking, however, and what differs from the bulk of liturgical texts, is 
the contrary hermeneutical directions John employs. The parables in Matthew 
refer to the second judgement, and the bridal chamber is the Kingdom, seen 
linearly at the end of time. But in John's interpretation, the bridal chamber is 
actually the heart of the believer, here and now. John brings eschatology to this 
moment and not to the end point of a linear future: the captatio benevolentiae 
that opened the sermon is now brought to the hearts of the audience. The clos- 
ing partbecomes mystagogical and transforms the parable-based nuptial imag- 
ery into an echo of the Song of Songs, a text that is referred to twice during this 
closing section. AsI argued, the homily includes an internal dialogue dispersed 
throughout the opening and closing halves, between Christ—hungry for vir- 
tues that he cannot find among humanity (which almost suggests the impos- 
sibility of salvation)—and the faithful, who should long after the Bridegroom 
in order to supplicate from him the gift of those very virtues which are lacking 
(and through those, salvation). In this rather sudden mystagogical turn, John 
joins the Origenian-Nyssenian tradition of interpreting the nuptial dialogue 
of the Song of Songs as an allegory for mystical ascent and unio mystica.^^ Its 


42 John of Damascus, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 110:7,21-25). 

43 John of Damascus, In ficum arefactam (Kotter 1988, 110:7,28-31). 

44 Fora recent, brief comparison of the hermeneutical approaches to the Song of Songs by 
these two authors, see Edwards 2018. 
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sudden introduction in the closing part provides a route to deliverance into 
divine participation after the series of sobering allegories and parables detail- 
ing human failures. Preached in the beginning of the Holy Week, it exhorts the 
faithful not to concentrate on personal ascetical practices, but on longing for 
the person of Christ and partaking in His sufferings. 


7 Conclusion 


Reaching the conclusion of this small study, I would again emphasize that 
John’s homiletic oewvre has often been characterized too uniformly. For exam- 
ple, in Andrew Louth’s work on the Damascene, his statement of John’s use of 
ethopoeia being merely reproduction of his sources remains vague, and it is not 
clear to me whether Louth refers to the use of ethopoeia in general or the way 
ethopoeia is used in conjunction with the particular topics of his homilies.*5 
Ethopoeia was, of course, a well-established rhetorical device, but if Louth 
means the latter, it is not entirely true: the author's use of Christ's voice in the 
sermon on the fig tree, and in the closing passage the response of the soul, 
are not reproductions of any other sermon on the fig tree as such, as far as 
I am aware, but indicate a thorough embrace of hymnographic rhetoric and 
contemporary hermeneutical movements. As our knowledge of Jerusalem's li- 
turgical tradition increases, we will be better positioned to re-evaluate John’s 
homiletic works and perhaps discover long-buried treasures therein. A more 
nuanced stylistic analysis of the performance context of the sermons will also 
aid us to re-evaluate some of the ambiguous questions of authorship in works 
attributed to John. 

Indeed, based on this sermon, it becomes clear that even though John draws 
on the liturgical tradition of his time, especially the scriptural hermeneutic 
of the old Palestinian hymnal, he is not merely a reproducer of earlier texts, 
nor exact in referring to his sources, which is the usual characterization of his 
literary style. No, John’s preaching is more varied: in this remarkable sermon, 
he is able to innovate ethopoetic passages, turn an encomium into a rewrit- 
ten scriptural narrative, then move into a paraenetic treatise before, finally, 
introducing nuptial mystagogy. In short he is most impressively able to fit 
several themes and rhetorical functions into the same, short homily, and bind 
them together into a unified whole. He is an original, multi-faceted and skillful 


45 See Louth 2002, 230: “There is invented dialogue, and such-like ... but in all such cases 
John is reproducing what is in his sources, not making it up himself.” 
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preacher. Therefore, his sermons deserve as much study as do his dogmatic, 
philosophical and poetical works. 
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CHAPTER 3 


John Damascene on the Transfiguration 
of the Lord: Mystical Homiletic Performance 
and Eschatological Hermeneutics 


Vassilis Adrahtas 


1 Introduction 


John Damascene’s oeuvre has been generally approached as scholastic and/ 
or rationalistic, and by extension as unfavourable to mysticism and/or escha- 
tology. However, such an assertion is not only sweeping but also does not do 
justice to the comprehensiveness, complexity and subtlety of the Damascene’s 
theologising. Based on his homily On the Transfiguration of the Lord, this paper 
will attempt to show that John Damascene did work through established 
tropes of mysticism and was indeed indebted to traditional eschatological 
consciousness. In particular, it will be shown that this homily is articulated 
as a dramatised performance that mystically presents Jesus’ (historical) past 
in light of the experience of his (meta-historical) future. As a result, the hom- 
ily under examination will be approached as being thoroughly informed by a 
distinctive eschatological hermeneutics, which—apart from utilising standard 
modes of biblical interpretation—ultimately puts forward what one could call 
a mysticism of action and an iconic eschatology of humanness; in other words, 
an invitation to truly unite with God through works of faith and become thus 
a living icon of what humanity will look like at the fulfilment of the Eschaton. 


2 Towards a Contextual Positioning of the Homily 


John Damascene’s homily On the Transfiguration of the Lord is a prime example 
of his preaching. It is quite substantial—actually the longest in the relevant 


1 The systematic study of the Damascene’s preaching is still in its initial phase. However, for 
the manuscript tradition of his homilies, see Kotter 1987, 1-62; for his three homilies on the 
Dormition of the Virgin Mary, see Voulet 1961, Nellas 1968 and Daley 1998; for a specific lin- 
guistic analysis of his homily on St Barbara, see Stergioulis 2018; for his Christology in con- 
nection to the homily on the Transfiguration, see Rozemond 1959; and, lastly, for an overview 
of his homiletic output, see Louth 2002, 223-249. 
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patristic tradition—very well-structured? and theologically worded.? In terms 
of genre it is a festal liturgical homily and belongs to a rich homiletic tradition 
with regards to the Transfiguration of Jesus.* I believe it to be the best product 
of this tradition—at least up to the 8th century—due to a number of reasons: 
(a) its balanced nature, avoiding the extremes of wild mystical allegorisation 
and clichéd eschatological imagery (as is the case in the relevant homilies of 
Andrew of Crete and John Chrysostom;? respectively); (b) its unmistakable 
poetic qualities; (c) its doctrinal emphasis, and (d) its original deployment 
of traditional Christology. Undoubtedly, the homily has to be placed within 
the Damascene's Jerusalem period and most likely during the second phase 
of this period, i.e., the most advanced phase of his theological output (c. late 
720s—c. early 740s).8 This positioning, apart from the homily's accomplished 
character, is warranted by the fact that, here and there, the homily presupposes 
some kind of dire circumstances possibly reflecting the broader iconoclastic 


2 The assertion that John Damascene's 'homilies have a conventional rhetorical structure, 
whatever their content' (Louth ibid., 231) does not seem to do justice to the quite sophisti- 
cated structure of the homily under consideration. Regarding this structure, one can discern 
three parts: part 1, which includes chapters 1-5, making up a rather prolonged introduc- 
tion as to the topic of the homily; part 2, which includes chapters 6-7, putting forward the 
Damascene's hermeneutical contextualisation of the biblical passages to be interpreted; and 
part 3, which includes chapters 8-9, 12-13 and 16-18, providing the interpretation proper, 
intertwined as it were with chapters 10—11 and 1415, which bring out practical aspects of the 
interpretation. 

3 The following passages are most indicative of the dogmatically informed wording of the 
homily: 545 A12-Bs; 548 D1-549 A3; 552 A9-13; 564 D3-565 A4; 565 B5-C5; 568 D1-4; 572 
C14-573 Au (these passages—as well as those from the homily throughout the present 
chapter—are taken from PG 96). 

4 For this tradition, see Coune 1985, McGuckin 1986; Daley 2013; and Garbacea 2013. 

5 For Andrew of Crete's homily, see PG 97, 932-957; for John Chrysostom’s homily, see PG 58, 
549—558. For the sake of providing some comparanda the following would suffice: ‘The gar- 
ments of the Logos might be understood in another way, too ... as the magnificence and sump- 
tuousness of the things brought forth into existence by the Word himself, and especially as 
Holy Scripture. The first of these ... reveals the invisible, uncontainable one as creator, the 
cause immaculately hidden within creation; the second ... reveals him as loving to move and 
dwell in the world in symbols ...’ (Daley 2013, 193 regarding Andrew of Crete; my emphasis); 
*... he will come later on in the very glory of the Father, not only with Moses and Elijah, but 
with the immense army of angels, with the archangels, with the cherubim, with those count- 
less throngs. There will be no cloud over his head, but the heavens themselves will be cast 
down ... in that day all will see him seated, and the whole of human nature will stand before 
him and he will, by himself, pass sentence on them’ (ibid., 79 regarding John Chrysostom; my 
emphasis). 

6 Forthis period and its two phases, see Adrahtas 2015, 264. 
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controversy.’ A final comment: the homily should be read in conjunction 
with the Damascene's liturgical canon On the Transfiguration of the Lord.? 
The two works exhibit the same theological perspective and at the same time 
complement one another by bringing to the fore distinctive ideas: the canon 
delves into a theology of deification, while the homily focuses on a theology 
of lordship.? 


3 The Comprehensiveness, Complexity and Subtlety of 
John Damascene’s Oeuvre 


The predominant reading of John Damascene's oeuvre has been undertaken 
through the lens of scholasticism and rationalism: he has been said to be the 
precursor of scholastic theology—or, at least, a kind of proto-scholastic— 
while his work has been regarded as perhaps the most typical example of a 
thorough and consistent use of logic in Eastern Orthodox theology. Surely, one 
can discern in his oeuvre a mentality akin to the spirit of systematisation so 
prevalent in scholastic theology, and at the same time a taste for the use of 
logic in theological matters. However, apart from the fact that such an argu- 
ment most likely suffers from historical projectionism, it is only valid insofar 
as it focuses on the Damascene’s dogmatic-polemical works—at the expense 
of his broader literary production—and, most tellingly, tends to concentrate 
on the conspicuous aspects of these works missing thus the complexity and 
subtlety through which their systematic and logical form and/or content are 
articulated.!° 


7 Consider for example the following passages: 545 B7 [where ‘impious’ (dceBéor) and 
‘sorrow’ (Avmys) are mentioned]; 556 C2-4 [where ‘pitch’ (xAvéwva) and ‘commotion’ 
(tepaxov), as well as the lack of peace, are mentioned]; 565 D10-568 Cu [where John 
Damascene makes a case for spiritual struggle by starting with a reference to ‘the mouths 
of heretics’ (aipetixav ... TA oTópata)]. 

8 See Pokhilko 2004, 121-147. Cf. also Louth op. cit., 233 & 270. 

9 By the latter remark I do not wish to undermine ‘the Trinitarian aspect of the 
Transfiguration’ (Louth ibid., 243) in John Damascene’s thought; quite the opposite is my 
case. My remark refers to the intentionality of the Damascene’s homily rather than to its 
content. In other words, precisely because his intention is to stress Jesus’ lordship the 
Damascene employs Triadology in his interpretation of the Transfiguration. 

10  Inthis connection the remarks of Andrew Louth (ibid., 223) are highly pertinent: ‘In the 
case of John Damascene, it is rather the case that he uses both the language of poetry and 
images and the language of conventional logic and schematic concepts, equally ... John 
can use the “language of conventional logic and schematic concepts" so as to produce a 
kind of abstract and exhilarating poetry’ (author’s italics). Personally, I have attempted 
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John Damascene is also claimed to exhibit only minimal traits of mysticism 
and eschatology.! He is approached as a theologian basically interested in 
the definitive presentation of faith through clarity and exactitude, thus show- 
ing no tolerance for the vagueness and ambiguity that more often than not 
accompanies mysticism. In turn, the eschatological outlook of history, with all 
its sense of an impending and imminent end, is said not to fit the codification 
and preservation mode that his theologising advocates. There is, to be sure, 
some truth in all this, but the argument is misplaced and misleading to the 
extent that mysticism is conceptualised as being at odds with rationality, sys- 
tematisation or even the institutionalised nature of tradition,’ on the one 
hand, and eschatology is undeservedly allocated to the domain of apocalyptic 
concerns,? on the other. To further problematise the whole issue one needs 
only to ask: Is not the mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius one of the main sourc- 
es of inspiration for the Damascene? And is not the consolidation of Islamic 
power in the 700s a sufficient condition for the rekindling of Christian escha- 
tological imagination?!4 

In order to appreciate the comprehensiveness, complexity and subtlety of 
John Damascene's oeuvre, three steps seem to be necessary. Firstly, one should 
have in mind the entirety of this oeuvre—not only the Damascene's dogmatic- 
polemical works but also his biblical-exegetical, sermonic-homiletic, and li- 
turgical works—and moreover pay close attention to the intertextuality that 
connects them. Secondly, one has to consider the contextuality— both lit- 
erary and historical—of his theologising, i.e., the tradition within which he 
worked and the external conditions that informed his perspective. And thirdly, 
one should be sensitive to the less conspicuous or even inconspicuous, but 


to demonstrate the complexity and subtlety of the Damascene's ‘scholastic’ theological 
discourse by drawing attention to his aesthetic logic (see Adrahtas 2002). 

11 To my knowledge there is as yet no systematic treatment of mysticism (in the sense, for 
instance, of direct union with God, internalisation practices of contemplation or 'secre- 
tive' language) in John Damascene's oeuvre. As for eschatology, this is explored in passing 
either through the lens of ideas about the afterlife, the End Times and the Last Judgement 
(e.g. Daley 1991, 203-204; Lilis 2007, 155-160) or in the sense of apocalyptic motifs used in 
response to Islam's ascendancy (e.g. Kraft 2010). In other words, eschatology as a type of 
historical consciousness (Cullmann 1946; Bultmann 1957) has been virtually left out of the 
scope of Damaskenos-Forschung. 

12 For a compelling argument about the rational(istic), systematic and institutionalised as- 
pects of mysticism, see Katz 1983 and Jones 2017. 

13 For the distinctions that have to be drawn between apocalyptic (as a genre)—as well as 
apocalypticism (as a worldview)—and eschatology, see Collins 1998, 1-23. 

14 For the actual resurgence of Christian eschatological imagination in the form of apoca- 
lypticism due to the potent presence of early Islam, see Tolan 2012, 191-199. 
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nevertheless more pervasive, deep structure of his oeuvre,5 wherein his dis- 
tinctive, creative and original qualities are most likely to be identified. The 
working hypothesis of this paper is that John Damascene's homily On the 
Transfiguration of the Lord displays a remarkable degree of intertextual, con- 
textual and structural integration as far as mysticism and eschatology are 
concerned, and this thanks to a unique intentionality, namely, the theological 
articulation of what Jesus' lordship is all about. John's highly subtle and con- 
sistent focus on Jesus' lordship was simply not there in the relevant homiletic 
tradition before him and can only be fully accounted for, if seen over against 
competing Islamic understandings of Jesus as the servant of god (abd-Allah).16 


4 Tropes of Mysticism and Eschatology: Working within a Tradition 


As one can see from the table that follows, the phenomena we conventionally 
call ‘mysticism’ and ‘eschatology’ are easily traceable thanks to the Damascene's 
use of standard tropes associated with them." In particular, the tropes of 
mysticism could be identified as follows: the mind-trope, the transcendence- 
trope, the eros-trope, the illumination-trope, the secret-trope, the interiority- 
trope and the affinity-trope.!? In turn, the tropes of eschatology include the 


15 By ‘deep structure’ I refer to the formal cause of the Damascene's oeuvre or the eidos—in 
the phenomenological sense of the term—which the Damascene as the efficient cause of 
his own oeuvre gave to the materials he was working with, i.e., the material cause of his 
oeuvre. This eidos should not be confused either with what is conventionally perceived 
as structure or with genre, but instead should be understood as the textual embodiment 
of the meaningfulness established between the author and their ‘audience’. For example, 
the deep structure of The Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith is neither its structural 
division into four ‘books’ (according to Burgundio de Pisa in the 12th century), nor its 
adherence to the traditional ascetic genre of ‘Chapters’ (KeqdAauo); instead, it is the ac- 
tual writing/reading of the text in its potentiality for establishing the meaningfulness of a 
believing rationality or, otherwise, the theological nature of rational (self-)consciousness 
(cf. Adrahtas 2003b, 101). 

16 According to Q 19, 30, ‘He [Jesus] said: I am indeed a servant of Allah: He hath given me 
revelation and made me a prophet. See The Holy Quran (Ali 2000, 248). Cf. also Q 5, 71 
and 117 (the latter being one of the Quranic passages that John Damascene discusses in 
De Haeresibus 100 [Kotter 1981, 61]). 

17  ThelistoftropesIamproposingis only meant to be indicative of the respective phenomena, 
and by no means exhaustive. For further tropes of mysticism, see Lossky 1961; Louth 1981; 
Russell 2004. For further tropes of eschatology, see Kalaitzidis 2003; Patronos 2002. It is 
noteworthy that, although the mystical idea of deification (8¢wots) is prominent in the 
Damascene's homily, it is conspicuously articulated in terms of doctrinal Christology and 
not in terms of affective and/or noetic mysticism. 

18  Itrace these tropes of mysticism only within the Greek Patristic tradition and do not as- 
sert them to be necessarily and/or in total representative of mysticism in other traditions. 
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expectation-trope, the renewal-trope, the lead-trope, the finality-trope, the 
glory-trope, the disclosure-trope and the future-trope.!? What is especially im- 
portant is that these most conspicuous of tropes are to be found consistently 
throughout the first half of the homily (chapters 1-10), implying thus that 
they are not random occurrences or lifeless survivals, but significant—albeit 
conventional—indicators of what the homily is all about. The latter comes out 
forcefully only in the second half (chapters 1-20), lending the whole work its 
most original quality, i.e., a distinctive mystico-eschatological consciousness. 


Tropes of mysticism 

"Let us thrust aside the cloud of all 
the grief that blackens heavily our 
mind and does not allow it to be lifted 
up on the heights.” (545 B 7-9) 

the mind-trope & the transcendence- 
trope 

^... a reality and a name dear to me, 
truly the sweetest and most lovesome, 
and exceeding all notions of sweet- 
ness.” (548 A 2-4) 

the eros-trope & the transcendence- 


Tropes of eschatology 

"Let us look down on all earthly things, 
for our polity is not on earth. Let us 
stretch the mind up towards heaven, 
whence we are indeed expecting Christ 
the Lord as Savior.”?° (545 B 912) 

the expectation-trope 

*... [the one] whom I foretold that 
would rise up as a prophet like myself: 
like me, by being human?! and the 
leader of the new people." (548 B 7-9) 
the renewal-trope & the lead-trope 


trope 


At the same time I do not take these tropes to be exclusive of one another, since more 
often than not they are found in various combinations. For the wide range of tropes 
that have been associated with mysticism at different times and in different European 
traditions, see Lamm 2013; Vassányi, Sepsi & Darócsi 2017. It is worth noting that in the 
Greek Patristic tradition Gregory of Nyssa is perhaps the most telling example of a mys- 
tic of the secret—in the sense that he emphasises divine incomprehensibility as yvógoc 
(Daniélou 1953); Evagrius Ponticus is certainly a mystic that places the emphasis on the 
mind (Guillaumont 2004); lastly, Pseudo-Dionysius is well known for creating a distinc- 
tive mystical language of transcendence and eros. 

19 In one way or another all these tropes are based on the eschatological modalities, i.e., 
varieties of historical experience, of early Christianity. For a systematic presentation of 
the typology that these modalities comprised, see Adrahtas 2005. 

20 Throughout this table my translation is a modified version of the one found in Daley 2013, 
which otherwise is in general serviceable (everywhere the emphasis is mine). With re- 
gards to the passage I have chosen as representative of the expectation-trope, Daley (2013, 
206) translates the last clause as “from which we have received a Savior, Christ the Lord,” 
which I think misses totally the eschatological connotations of the original. Besides, John 
Damascene’s text is an unmistakable reference to the highly eschatological Ph. 3, 20. 

21 The rendering “as a human being" that we find in Daley (2013, 207), although not wrong, is 
not the best option in light of John Damascene's Christological formulations, since within 
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^... and [Moses] is illumined as to His 
economy, into which he had been 
initiated in the past through symbolic 
figures.”2? (548 A 7-8) 

the illumination-trope 

*... my heavenly Father has revealed 
to you this both divine and secret 
theology.’*4 (556 A 10-12) 

the secret-trope 

“For when we close the senses and 
come to be close to ourselves and 
God,?5 and—freed from the revolu- 
tion of the external world—come 
to be inside ourselves, then we shall 
most clearly see the Kingdom of God 
in ourselves." (561 A15-B 4) 

the interiority-trope & the affinity- 
trope 


*For he is one and the same, who eter- 
nally is also that [i.e., God], even if he 
became this [i.e, human] latterly”?3 
(549 A 4-5) 

the finality-trope 

"The select Apostles see Him radiant 
with the glory of his Kingdom" (549 C 
1-11) 

the glory-trope 

"And eight [days are mentioned], for 
this number conveys the symbol of 
the coming age ... and the coming life is 
called the eighth age ... And itis on the 
eighth day that the things of the eighth 
day should be revealed to the per- 
fect. For as the truly divine and God- 
inspired Dionysius said, thus the Lord 
will be seen by His perfect servants, 


[i.e] in the same way he was seen by 
the Apostles on Mount Thabor" (560 B 
6-C 2) 

the disclosure-trope & the future- 
trope 


the latter Christ is basically and primarily regarded not as a human being but as a being 
(i.e., hypostasis/person/individual) perfectly human and perfectly divine. 

22 Here Daley (2013, 206) translates as follows: “he [i.e., Moses] gazes on Christ's divine work, 
which had long been represented in mystical figures." Although the translation brings out 
the connotations of mysticism in the original, I think that on the one hand it is too free a 
rendering, while on the other it misses the specific trope of mysticism therein. 

23 The translation in Daley (2013, 208), “For he is one, who eternally is one thing and later 
became the other,’ although as far as the temporal dimension is concerned seems to bea 
more straightforward rendering of the original than the one I am proposing, it does not 
bring out properly the juxtaposition within the text. This is so, because the eschatological 
connotations of totepov have been overlooked. For the latter, see 1 T. 4, 1. 

24 I think that ànóġýntov 0coAoytov in the original should be translated as "secret theology" 
and not as “ineffable formulation of God's ways!” (according to Daley 2013, 213). The latter 
surely exceeds the limits of translation. 

25 At this point Daley (2013, 218) translates as follows: “and enter into union with ourselves 
and God.’ Although this is a possible rendering, I think it is too much of an imposed 
interpretation with regards to gvyyevwpeða in the original. I do not wish to say that John 
Damascene is not fond of the idea of union with God, but this is not exactly what he states 
in the text. 
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5 A Distinctive Mystical Eschatology: Being Original 


Andrew Louth has made a convincing case for approaching John Damascene’s 
oeuvre in terms of both ‘tradition’ and ‘originality’.?® Yet, in light of the homily 
under discussion, the relationship between the two is not simply verified, but 
most importantly recognised as being performed through intricate dialectics.?" 
More specifically, as part of the tradition within which the Damascene was 
working, the aforementioned tropes of mysticism and eschatology constituted 
the material cause that allowed him to work out the formal cause of his homily 
as a recreation of both mysticism and eschatology. In other words, the mysti- 
cism and eschatology of tradition were informed by his personal mystical agen- 
cy and at the same time driven by his original eschatological intentionality,28 
both of which make up a distinctive mystical eschatology based upon a bold 
treatment of such Christological ideas as the name of the Son (or "the appella- 
tion of Sonship") (tò óvopa tç viótqtoc),?? the “unoriginated human" (or “the 
human-without-beginning") (dv0porov dvapyov),?? “the common person (or 
face) of humanity" (tò xotvóv tç &vOpwrdtHT0¢ npóctrov),?! and “the drama 
of the hypostatic union" (évwaews tò Seduce cf]c xad’ Undotacww).34 Intriguingly, 
it is upon these very ideas that the meaning of the Transfiguration is premised 
rather than just upon the traditional idea of deification (8¢wotc).38 


26 Louth 2002. 

27 It has almost become a rule to treat dialectics in the thought of John Damascene in light 
of his Dialectica, and basically either to present his dialectics (articulated according to 
the Hellenic philosophical tradition) as found in this work or to trace the bearing of the 
latter on other works of his. Seldom, if ever, is the Damascene’s thought studied as being 
constituted through dialectical structures (resembling those of our modern understand- 
ing of dialectics). For such a preliminary study, see Adrahtas 2003a. 

28 By ‘personal mystical agency’ I mean one's original formulations that cannot be reduced 
to anything but their own experience, while by ‘eschatological intentionality’ I draw on 
phenomenology and have in mind the manner in which one’s experience refers concep- 
tually to the Eschaton. In this respect, one can: a) appreciate the reason why, although 
John Damascene is by no means a theologian one would normally categorise under mys- 
ticism, the mystical element is subtly yet prominently evidenced in this oeuvre; and b) 
understand the difference between the traditional eschatological tropes he employs and 
his own eschatological mentality. 


29 549 B7-8. 
30  552A8. 
31 564 A2-3. 


32 548 D6. It should be noted that the idea of the hypostatic union as a drama is one of the 
most original not only in John Damascene's Christology, but also in the entire Patristic 
understanding of the ministry of Jesus as a manifestation of the Incarnation. 

33  Inthisrespect, I am putting forward the thesis that both the traditional patristic reading 
of John Damascene's homily and the relevant scholarly assessment represent and reflect, 
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6 A Dramatised Performance: the Deep Structure of the Homily 


Throughout the homily it is perfectly clear that the Damascene is not just 
speaking within a liturgical context, but most importantly he is experiencing 
what has been termed ‘liturgical time'?* Although this could be deemed a com- 
monplace within the homiletic tradition, it is so particularly conspicuous and 
prominent in the case of the homily under discussion—for instance, ‘today’ 
(onpepov), ‘now’ (vOv) and ‘here’ (£v0&8&) occur nearly 20 times throughout?5— 
that one cannot but subscribe to the view that sees in the very performance 
of the homily a “re-creation of the liturgical event"?6 This is all the more so, 
since at the very beginning John Damascene asserts that “Christ has perfectly 
performed (or accomplished) the festivals for our sake?" which means that a 
certain past, namely, Jesus’ life/history, is experienced in a paradigmatic man- 
ner. Thus, if in general one could define mysticism as an experience whereby 
the present is being realised according to a paradigmatic past, then the perfor- 
mance of the homily does betray a deep structure—beyond the surface struc- 
ture of its mere composition—which employs mysticism.38 

Furthermore, the historical past of Jesus and, as we will see, his meta- 
historical future present themselves only within and through the present (his- 
torical) condition of the faithful: 


.. Xplot@ npoðúpwç ipwpela xol tHv nav tov dyAov extivaEwpeda xal 
Oeod Cavtog vidv dverracytvtws dporoynowpey xal tis Emayyertas yeyovdtes 
emdEtor npòç TÒ öpoç THV ApETaY, THY ayanyy, dvapoityowpev xod sorori THs 
Sóng xai dxovotai THY roger ycov yevwpeda.39 


respectively, more a certain reception of the homily's meaning within the Byzantine con- 
text than John Damascene’s intention with regards to that meaning within the original 
context of the homily (namely, the Caliphate). 

34 Fora comprehensive introduction to the concept of ‘liturgical time’ in relation to the 
broader issue of ‘sacred time’, see Mantzaridis 2017. 

35 545 56/7; B13,15; 548 A4; B2, 12; C10; 549 Ag; Bi; C4, 7; D2; 552 B6; C12-13; 572 C5. 

36 Louth 2002, 233. 

37 545 B6 (Hyiv 6 Xpıotòç xdg Eoptas &cetéAexev). 

38 Undoubtedly, mysticism can be defined in many ways depending on the perspective of 
one's approach. My definition here represents a phenomenology of religion point of view 
that sees mysticism as a derivative phenomenon patterned on the primary experience of 
a mystic. 

39  554A1-6. 
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... let us eagerly follow Christ and let us shake off the swarm of our pas- 
sions and let us confess the Son of the living God without shame’? and, by 
becoming worthy of the promise, let us recede to love, the peak of virtues, 
and let us become observers of the glory and hearers of secret things. 


In other words, John Damascene calls his audience to join in a re-enactment of 
the Transfiguration of Jesus, which nevertheless proves to be an expectation as 
well: “a time will come when you [i.e., Peter] will obtain this vision endlessly’. 
Thus, if in general one could define eschatology as an experiencing whereby 
the present is being oriented towards an ultimate future, then there is indeed 
an eschatology operative within the homily that complements the latter’s mys- 
ticism and makes up the other part of its deep structure dialectics.*? 

One could say that the deep structure dialectics of John Damascene’s homily 
is anything but original, since in effect it constitutes the very gist of Christian 
historical consciousness, namely, Christian historicity as a dialectic between 
the not-anymore (uyxét) of Jesus’ historical past and the not-yet (ow) of his 
meta-historical future.^? However, John Damascene responds creatively to this 
Christian meta-structure by envisaging it as a drama/enactment.^^ This is the 
drama of Christ as evidenced in his Transfiguration—amongst other events, 
most notably his Crucifixion and Resurrection*?—the meaning of which can 
only be captured and realised through personal participation as a dramatisation 
or acting out of one's experience of faith; as a re-enactment of Jesus' transfig- 
ured humanity. Thus, through the performance of his homily John Damascene 
calls the faithful to re-dramatise the drama of Jesus' Transfiguration by turning 
here and now the interpretation of the relevant Gospel passage(s)^9 into food 


40  Iwouldlike to suggest that the mentioning of *without shame' could be seen as an implic- 
it reference to the Islamic context of the homily's production; a context that would have 
promoted the idea that Christians should be ashamed of seeing Jesus the way they did. 

41 569 D3-4 ('Ecxat noté, dtav dAnxtov thv 8aty vorótwv xopicaro). 

42 Again, as in the case of mysticism, my definition of eschatology represents a phenom- 
enology of religion point of view. I would just like to add that eschatological experience 
can be conceptualised without any orientation towards as ultimate future, as is the case 
in the so-called “realised eschatology” (Dodd 1935). 

43 Cf. Cullmann 1946. 

44 Luse the term ‘drama’ in a comprehensive way, wishing thus to covey at once the mean- 
ings of action, facticity, contingency and dramatic resolution. My contention is that in his 
homily John Damascene presupposes and entails an understanding of Divine Economy 
in the person of Jesus as the very basis of theologising—and not as one of the latter's 
abstractions—and, for that matter, as something full of tension and suspension. 

45 569 Cras. 

46 John Damascene follows the narrative of the Transfiguration in Mt. 17, 1-13 (= Mk. 9, 2-10; 
Lk. 9, 28-36), and basically provides an exegesis of Mt. 17, 1-5 & 9. However, he takes 
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for action, so to speak. This here-and-now experiential translation of biblical 
interpretation into sheer and concrete action is the mystical distinctiveness of 
the Damascene; one that is driven by a pivotal surplus in the very drama of the 
transfigured Lord, a surplus that hermeneutically speaking is seen as awaiting 
its future manifestation.^" In this respect, the mystical distinctiveness of John 
Damascene's biblical interpretation is conceivable only on the basis and in the 
light of an equally distinctive eschatological hermeneutics. 


7 An Iconic Eschatology of Humanness—an Integral Mysticism 
of Action 


The composition of the homily under examination would seem a bit puz- 
zling if one were to consider it as a piece of biblical interpretation in a rhe- 
torical guise. In other words, it should not be regarded as a commentary, for 
only % of the homily is actually devoted to the interpretation of the Gospel 
passage(s) regarding the Transfiguration. Nevertheless, the homily is a unique 
piece of hermeneutics that, apart from employing traditional modes of exege- 
sis (typology, allegory, intertextuality, etc.),4® puts forward intriguing ways of 
combing dogma and scripture. Furthermore, what is most noteworthy about 
the hermeneutics of the homily is the following set of particularities: (a) the 
first 5 chapters—a substantial 1⁄4 of the whole homily—are devoted to an in- 
troductory presentation of what the homily is all about; (b) the subsequent 
2 chapters—again, a substantial V6 of the homily—are devoted to the con- 
textualisation of the interpretation of the relevant Gospel passage(s); and 


especially into consideration Mk. 9, 6 (cf. 572 A5-6) and Lk. 9, 28-29 & 33 (cf. 561 A13-14, 
B7-D5; 572 A4). Furthermore, John Damascene contextualises his exegesis in light of Mt., 
16, 13-28. In this connection I would like to add that, although Louth’s comment regarding 
the Damascene's treatment of Mt. 16, 28 (239) is correct insofar as it discusses a distinctive 
feature of John's exegesis (namely, the reason Jesus took with him only three disciples), 
the comment that the Damascene "does not make at all explicit" the relationship between 
this verse and the Transfiguration or that he does not seem to regard the Transfiguration 
as a fulfilment of Jesus' prophecy in this verse is incorrect. John Damascene begins his 
discussion of Mt. 16, 28 by stating unequivocally (556 D4—5): “Epyw cvotvuv miotwðñvar Tov 
Aóyov Bovňópevoç xai ciðwç 6 uet Spay’ ("Thus [Jesus] willing to confirm in deeds what he 
had said and knowing what he was about to act"). 

47 576 A10—Ba. It is this underlining of the future surplus inherent within the Transfiguration 
(implied by the comparative forms tpavotepov, xaðapwtepov) that should be regarded as 
the true meaning of transcendence in John Damascene and patristic theology in general. 

48 For instance, typology is evident in 548 A4—B1 and allegory in 557 D2—560 C2; 560 D6. As 
for intertextual interpretation, this is most conspicuously undertaken in 556 D10-557 A7. 
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finally (c) there is a number of digressions from the main topic, most notably 
in Chapters 10-11 and 14-15, which amount to another V6 of the whole homily.^? 
As part of the performance of the homily, however, these particularities are 
quite pertinent: the introductory part (Chapters 1-5) articulates the guiding 
idea of the eschatological hermeneutics of the homily, namely, the lordship of 
the Son of Man; the contextualisation part provides the basis for such a guiding 
idea;>° and, lastly, the seemingly digressive parts play a key role in presenting 
the anthropological meaning of the inserted commentary parts (Chapters 8-9, 
12-13, 16-18). To put it as succinctly as possible, John Damascene's homily ap- 
pears to be an exercise in the hermeneutic implementation of Christology, the 
reading of scripture in light of Chalcedon. 

The beginning of the homily is already the end of it: the witness of the 
Father, the bat kol heard by the disciples! proclaims the transfigured Jesus 
as "a rejoicing for all creation ... a prize for humanity, a boast that will never be 
taken away”.52 Yet, there is much more to John Damascene's triumphant tone. 
The Father's word as to the identity of Jesus pertains to the latter as the Word of 
God, the Logos; it is a dabar, i.e., an enactment,°? which concurs with the Event 
of the Logos, the acting out of the Logos within the Act of the Transfiguration. 
As already noted, the Damascene envisions this as "the drama of the hypostatic 


49 Basically these figures mean that less than half of the homily is devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of the actual Gospel narrative of the Transfiguration. It is also worth noting that the 
first of the digression parts discusses love and prayer in unmistakably mystical terms: "It 
is right ... to be borne up towards the highest, divine region of love, and so to contemplate 
what lies beyond sight. For the one who has come to live in love's highest degree stands ... 
outside themselves, and knows the invisible; flying above the darkness that covers this 
bodily cloud, he comes into the soul's bright upper atmosphere, and gazes ... more clearly 
than before on the sun of justice ... prayer is the manifestation of God's glory ... in our as- 
cent to God through prayer ... that prayer is the established guide towards attaining God's 
glory" (Daley 2013, 217-218; my emphasis). On the other hand, the second of the digres- 
sion parts employs a clearly eschatological/apocalyptic language: “... so that they might 
lay hold of the prize they long for ... they gaze with their own sight on the things stored 
up in expectation, and see those who have labored before them enjoying the luxury of the 
good things they hope for ... they fight against the rulers of darkness, and struggle by being 
beaten ... and thrust the rudder of the cross against the triple waves of the world and the 
wicked spirits that stir them up ... gathering an abundant harvest for the Lord" (Daley 2013, 
223—224; my emphasis). 

50 This is so because the contextualisation part, which refers to the incident at Caesarea of 
Philippi, puts forward the messiahship of Jesus. It is on the basis and in the light of Jesus’ 
messiahship that he is affirmed as the Son of God and Lord. 

51 For the bat kol (literally, “daughter of the voice"), see Vermes 1981, 91-92, 205-209, 242-243 
& 263. 

52 549 Dio-u (ndons th¢ xticews dyoDA opa ... yépaç dvOewmois xot dvapaipetov xavynpa). 

53 Cf. Collins 1983, 349. 
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union’, a certain apergazesthai (&nepyaCecGat),>* that is, a bringing forth of the 
union between the divine and the human. More specifically, it is this union 
evidenced within the Act of the Transfiguration as a moment in the realisation 
of Jesus’ life/history that the titles ‘Messiah’, ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man’ refer 
to. Moreover—and most emphatically for John Damascene—the relation, 
correlation and integration of these titles are summed up in the lordship of 
Jesus, wherein lies the true status of humanity. Ultimately, the Transfiguration 
is about the lordship of Jesus as the Human, the Human Archetype,°> the ‘un- 
originated human’ in His glory-shekinah,°® which is the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. In other words, John Damascene is affirming the humanity of Jesus as 
being inherently the dwelling place of God. However, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit was not acted out fully and permanently at the Transfiguration, but only 
as an eschatological anticipation and expectation due to the limitations of the 
disciples. 


Ottws Erapipe TO MEdcwrov adtod we ó HAtog ody Ott ph Tod HAtov np- 


XE ^aympóxepov, AAN daov &xtopouv xo&opQv ol BAEmovtec. ITóc yap, el t&ücov 
oné8eiEev thv Tig SdENs pavótnta, odx dv naTEPAEYEnaav;>” 


“Thus his face shone like the sun" not that it didn’t happen to be brighter 
than the sun, but [this is said] in relation to how much the onlookers 
were capable of receiving. For how wouldn't they have been consumed, if 
he had shown [them] all the brightness of the glory? 


54 John Damascene’s actual words are ‘piav drdotaow drxepyátecot (548 D7). 

55 552 Cn: “xal tH £bxóvt Tò dpyétumov piyvvta”. It is noteworthy to add that John Damascene 
understands Jesus as the Human, the Human Archetype, through the biblical designation 
of ‘rpwtótoxoç (564 A4—5). What I want to stress here is that, although John Damascene 
thinks through the traditional Chalcedonian formulation (perfect divinity— perfect hu- 
manity), in his homily on the Transfiguration his intentionality is about a being (i.e., hy- 
postasis/person/individual) that exhibits what a(ny) human truly is. For John Damascene 
in the drama (i.e., the enactment) of the Transfiguration Jesus as a character (i.e., in His 
individual integrity) is inherently the bearer of the common person of humanity. And this 
common (xotvóv) is His distinctiveness (18tov) as the Son. This is my approach to 564 A1-13 
and as such it is intended as a comment on John Damascene's Neo-Chalcedonianism. For 
Neo-Chalcedonianism in general, see Louth 2015. 

56 The shekinah is the 'vep£ gwtewy’ mentioned in the Gospel passage(s) of the 
Transfiguration narrative. However, apart from the radiance mentioned, John Damascene's 
homily employs throughout a language of immanent presence, which is related to the 
most fundamental meaning of shekinah, namely, ‘dwelling’. For shekinah in general, see 
McNamara 2011, 223-224 & 528—529. For shekinah in relation to the Transfiguration, see 
Ramsay 1949. 

57 565 C58. 
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In this connection I would like to remark that, although John Damascene 
works extensively through and with the materials of abstract speculative 
Christology, the eidos of his Christology in the homily is anything but that. 
Instead, what emerges from within his writing is what I would call an eviden- 
tial and eventual Christology: a Christology being witnessed in and as an Event. 
The Transfiguration is but a moment of the latter, which bespeaks of the who 
of Jesus, i.e., Jesus as a hypostasis. Thus it is only in light and on the basis of 
this Event that an abstract speculative Christology is valid and makes sense.58 


... ODTOS 6 àv xal dowpevos dvOporroc, 6 yIèç yevópevoç dvOowmos ... o0 vOv Td 
Todcwmov Ehappev odtd¢ gotw 6 vids pov ... 6 mpoatwvios, 6 uóvoc x Ldvou 
Lovoyeviig, 6 dypdveng xai Kidiws mooEeAOwv E £go0 tod yevvY|topog ... xat obx 
eqvuotepi@wy Thv Brapewv>9 


... this one who is [human] and is also seen as human, the one who be- 
came human only yesterday ... whose face now shines, this one is my 
son ... the pre-eternal, alone only-begotten from the alone, the one who 
timelessly and agelessly has come forth from me the begetter ... and not 
at all later as to his existence. 


The guiding idea just mentioned is substantiated through a truly contextual 
approach of the relevant Gospel passage(s). The Damascene’s homily is the 
only case in the respective tradition that deals extensively and crucially with 
the Transfiguration narrative in light of the preceding narrative about the 
questioning and admonishing of the disciples in Caesarea of Philippi. This im- 
plies that the Transfiguration of Jesus as an acting out constitutes an integral 
part of his broader life/history as an enactment; something corroborated by 
the use, again, of the verb dran (8pàv),5? as well as the emphatic word choice 
of ergon (£pyov).9! In this respect, John Damascene's interpretation through 
contextuality aims at showing that the teaching about who Jesus is and what 


58 Atthis point I should clarify that by using the term ‘Event, although I am drawing upon 
the modern theological notion of ‘the Christ Event’, I am also suggesting a possible theo- 
logical utilisation of Alain Badiou's notion of 'the Event' as the rupture of ontology (1988). 

59 572 Cu—D3. 

60  553Ds. 

61 557 A7-8. It should be noted that ergon is not so much an emphatic word choice lin- 
guistically speaking as it is when considered from a contextual point of view; it is the 
contextuality of 556 D4—557 Ag that renders emphatic the use of the word and crucial in 
circumscribing the proper interpretation of the discussed Gospel passage. In this connec- 
tion, Daley's (2013, 214) translation of 557 A7—9 is more than clear: “... and since in fact the 
event itself followed, it does not leave much room for those who wish to understand the 
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he stands for corresponds to the Logos as dabar, to a Christology in the act of its 
self-realisation. That this, in turn, relates intrinsically to an eschatological her- 
meneutic is sufficiently evident from the fact that the whole discussion is pre- 
sented within the framework of different but not incompatible interpretative 
choices. The first, an intertextual one in reference to the alleged postponement 
of the death of one of the disciples, namely, John, until the Parousia of Jesus is 
put aside in favour of John Damascene’s contextual one that sees the Parousia 
as the act (£pyov) witnessed in the Transfiguration. Thus the Damascene moves 
beyond what could be regarded as a ‘conflict of interpretations’ towards an 
alternative eschatological hermeneutic. 

A fundamental aspect of this hermeneutic is the dialectics between antici- 
pation/foretaste and expectation/yearning. John Damascene alludes to this in 
various ways, such as the word play between the eight days mentioned in the 
Transfiguration narrative and the number eight as a symbol of the ultimate 
future to come (typon tou mellontos aionos);8? the use of the word prototokos 
for the designation of the transfigured Jesus;® the employment of the nuanced 
verbs paradeiknysthai, (ek)phainesthai and exeikonizein;s8^ and the subtle rea- 
soning behind a special use of the term prosopon. The latter is quite intriguing, 
for it moves away from both the Triadological and the more or less standard 
Christological denotation of the term (i.e., the hypostatic) by reinstating and 
elaborating upon one of its connotations within the patristic tradition, name- 
ly, the human condition (the 'face' or the 'countenance' as the actuality of any 
human as such).®° More specifically, in this connection prosopon is not the par- 
ticular (human) hypostasis but the aspects of the universal (humanity) or, to 
phase it more aptly, the particular as universal (according to the homily, Jesus 
as all humans or Jesus as the Human). This particular is the prosopon of the 
Logos—in the standard Chalcedonian sense—acted out—John Damascene 
explicitly refers to it by the word teloumenon$9—in the Event of the 
Transfiguration as the universal, as the prosopon of each and every human.97 


significance of the text in this way [that is, as referring to John the Theologian and not to 
the Transfiguration that followed ]". 

62 560 B6-7: aidvog pépet cürov Tod UEMovtoS. 

63 For the eschatological connotations of prototokos, see Sumney 2008, 73. 

64 552 B4 (napaderxvivta); 564 C9 (Expatvduevoc); 564 C13 (parvópevoç); 572 (e€etxoviZet). 

65 In this respect, apart from actuality the term ‘tedcwmov’ could also be translated as ex- 
istentiality (that is, the actual expression of human existence). For the multiplicity of 
meanings with regards to the term, see Lampe 1961, 186-1189. 

66 565 Dg (tovtwv obtoc teAougévov). 

67 In this respect, one could say that John Damascene interprets creatively the patristic 
idea of anakephalaidsis. Perhaps even more intriguingly, one could suggest that the idea 
that John Damascene puts forward, namely, that the transfigured Jesus is evidenced as 
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The point here is that the assumption of humanity by the Logos is not to be un- 
derstood in abstract speculative terms but in experiential eschatological terms, 
that is, as an integral aspect of the Eschaton evidenced in the Transfiguration, 
a specific event of Jesus’ life/history. 


“AvOowros yap, el xai yh Adc, Umdoyet ó Laptupovpevoc ... Ei yàp Ogoócot 
ev &vOpwros év TH Oedv dvOpwmiZecOat, adtdg dé 6 elc 0cóc te xai dvOows0¢ 
Seixvutat’ doa ó adtdc, &vOpwrog àv, dvapyxos oTi TH GedtyTI, xod BEd Qv, TH 
avOpwrdtytt dipyerou68 


For the one to whom the witness is borne is human, even though not 
merely so ... And if humanity is divinised in the act of God’s becoming 
human, the one and the same is shown to be both God and human. Thus 
the same one, although human, is without beginning thanks to divinity, 
and, although God, he begins due to humanity. 


In the context of such experiential eschatological terms what is stressed by 
the Damascene is the passion of Jesus; in effect, the limitations posed to any 
mystical presence of Jesus’ lordship. Although Jesus is evidenced as the Human 
Archetype, he is portrayed as “remaining foreign to passibility, even within pas- 
sions" (xai &v ma&Qect náðovç uévov àpétoyov).69? The idea here is that the mysti- 
cal experiencing of the Transfiguration as the disclosure of the Son of Man in 
His glory and kingdom is about Jesus as the Eschaton in a qualified sense, a 
sense presupposing and entailing—and at the same time substantiating—the 
orientation towards an ultimate future. The glorious Messiah is anything but 
triumphant; messiahship itself is enacted within the human limitations of the 
act of praying and has to be an exemplar that can be taken up by anyone. 
‘O 8é ye xa brdctacw Y|vouévoc TH Oe@ Adyw & toc vos trc rrpocsebEerot; 
IIàc dé Seomdtys napaothoetar 8góyevoc; "H SHAov, wç TO HuéTEpov oixetov- 
evo npócwnov Kal TMALdaywyav NaS xal ó8ortotàv mpóc THV Sick TPOCELYT|S 
Ttpóc Oedv dvåßaow xod Siddoxwv.70 


being each and everyone in their likeness to the divine, seems to be a Chalcedonian 
adaptation—through inversion—of Origen’s idea that each and everyone experiences 
the transfigured Jesus according to their achieved likeness to Him. For Origen’s idea, 
see his interpretation of the Transfiguration narrative in his Commentary on Matthew 
(Daley 2013, 55-66). 

68 550 Dn-13, 552 A933. 

69 . 565C5. 

70  s56iBi2-C2. 
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And how is the holy mind, united hypostatically as it is to God the Logos, 
supposed to pray? How is the Lord to be thought of as praying? In only 
one way, as it seems, namely, in that he assumes our condition and edu- 
cates us and leads the way towards the ascent to God through prayer and 
[thus] teaches us. 


Furthermore, the glorified humanness in the person/hypostasis of the Logos 
is not to be confined within the disclosure of the Eschaton in the Act of the 
Transfiguration; on the contrary, the Logos is determined to act it out com- 
pletely (exmepatvew gree)” through His broader life/history as an enactment 
within the ultimate limitations of humanness, namely, suffering and death. For 
John Damascene this is the only way the eschatological promise could come 
true in a definitive way (eic népaç Y) rpóc oè EnayyeAin exBPeByxev)’2—but the 
faithful have to wait for the moment when this definitive way becomes endless. 

John Damascene concludes his homily with his reflections on the ending of 
the Transfiguration narrative, that is, with what he regards as “the conclusion 
(or completion) of the enactments ... the power of the mystery" (todto t&v 
tEAcUuÉvov TUELTEPACLA, AŬT Tod puotnpiov ý Govoquc).7? For him the thrust of 
the mystical experiencing of the Transfiguration lies in the act of attending to 
the words of the cosmic Word"^ by putting them into practice, by living them 
out. The dramatised performance of the homily, through which the cosmic 
Logos as the Human Archetype is mystically appresented to the faithful, fol- 
lows a crescendo which ends in a calling, a calling from the Father to obey the 
commandments of the Son.” This calling takes the mystical appresentation 
of the liturgical performance well beyond the liturgy and into the domain of 
the everyday practice of love.79 The latter is put forward as the only proper 
mysticism, a mysticism of action that enables the faithful to turn—and this 
is the whole point when one deals with eschatology—their personal lives/ 
histories into icons of what it will mean to be human “at the time of the great 


71 569 C5-6. 

72 569 C9. 

73 573 Bg-10. 

74 The cosmic character of the Logos—through a language laden with connotations that go 
back to Neo-Pythagorean insights—is affirmed as the recreation of the whole universe in 
the person of Jesu as the Human. See 573 A2-10. 

75 573 B2-9. 

76 This is most evident in two passages. The first is 560 D7—561 A13, constituting so to speak 
John Damascene's ‘Hymn to Love’, patterned on 7 Cor. 13, 1-3, while the second is 573 Cu- 
576 A10, which concludes the commandments with the mentioning of love. 
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and glorious ... appearance" (¿v TH uey&Ay xai exipavel ... dmoxoAvipet)”” of the 
Son of Man. 


8 Conclusion 


In the present study I have attempted to demonstrate that John Damascene's 
homily on the Transfiguration of the Lord provides an adequate basis to assert 
the following: firstly, to qualify the still widespread assumptions about John 
Damascene being a scholastic and/or rationalist theologian by counterbalanc- 
ing them over against conspicuous traits of traditional mysticism and escha- 
tological consciousness; secondly, to present and delineate John Damascene's 
distinctive mystical eschatology as an experiencing of the dialectics between 
Jesus' historical past and his meta-historical future; and lastly, to substantiate 
John Damascene's Neo-Chalcedonianism in light of his original deployment of 
the speculative language of Chalcedonian Christology in experientially con- 
crete eschatological terms. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Andrew of Crete’s Great Canon, Byzantine 
Hermeneutics, and Genesis 1-3 


Doru Costache 


The way liturgical texts use the Scriptures is an area that increasingly draws 
scholarly attention.! The present study forms a part of my ongoing research 
into the reception of Gen 1-3, focusing upon a liturgical iteration of this peri- 
cope. Characteristic for the liturgical reception of Scripture, including Gen 1-3, 
is the application of an existential criterion which emphasises the spiritual 
dimensions of the text. The celebrated Byzantine hymnographer, Andrew of 
Crete (d. ca. 740), observed this criterion throughout his Great Canon; a litur- 
gical poem still used by the Orthodox church for public devotion. It is on this 
poem and its liturgical framework that I focus in what follows. 

I consider the Canon? from the viewpoint of its importance for Byzantine 
hermeneutics, especially its perspective on the foundational narratives in 
Genesis. To my knowledge, except for an overview of its scriptural content 
and several passing references? scholars have neglected the significance of 
Andrew's poem for the Byzantine reception of Scripture. Also, as far as I can tell, 
they have not explored its treatment of Gen 1-3.8 Nevertheless, perfectly illus- 
trating the Byzantine manner of reading Scripture, the Canon's 250 strophes? 


1 The study of the Byzantine liturgical use of scriptural passages is a developing field. 
Bitton-Ashkelony & Krueger 2017. Blowers 2012, 126—136, 313-372. Bucur 2019. Krueger 2014. 
Magdalino & Nelson 2010. McGuckin 2008, 641—643. Pentiuc 2014, 199-262. Rapp 2019, 7-10, 
11-22. 

Di Berardino 2000, 165-166. Cunningham 1998, 268-269. 

The original Greek used throughout is that of the modern edition of the Tptwdtov 1963. The 
references to the Canon indicate the day of the week, the number of the ode, and that of 
the strophe, or the type of the hymn (doxastikon, for trinitarian strophes, or theotokion, for 
mariological strophes). All translations are my own. 

4 Prelipcean 2009, 204-248. 

5 Breck 1986, 128. Florovsky 1987, 24. Hopko 1983, 42. Krueger 2014, 248, 275. Pentiuc 2014, 261- 
262, 366, 381, 404. Schmemann 1974, 64-66. Theokritoff 2005b, 84. 

6 For now, Costache 2008 and Costache 2009 remain among the very few relevant studies. See 
also Krueger 2014, 130—163. 

7 Scholars consider these Andrew's authentic strophes. The version in the liturgical use 
of the Orthodox church counts, however, 270 strophes. The difference comes from the 
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refer to an impressive amount of scriptural figures and events. Most of these 
are from Genesis and the broader Pentateuch,? which it interprets through a 
spirituallens. The poem also contains an abundance of scriptural terms, phras- 
es, and images.? An exhaustive study of the relation between the Canon and 
Scripture is impossible here, but I examine a sample of the poem’s rich scrip- 
tural content—its treatment of the creation and the paradise narratives—and 
the way it engages this content. My hope is to make clear that its marginalisa- 
tion in scholarly analyses can no longer be justified.!9 

Concretely, I consider the Canon as it is still celebrated in the first Lenten 
week, which also marks the beginning of the annual reading of Genesis in the 
Orthodox lectionary." What determined the Byzantines to establish its celebra- 
tion, after Andrew's death,!? in the first Lenten week seems to be the conviction 
that it engages the Scriptures in a spiritual manner, especially the narratives 
of interest here. This form of reading Scripture corresponds to the existential 
criterion earlier mentioned. It also befits the ascetic, penitential, and con- 
templative ambiance of Lent. After I consider the hermeneutical function of 
Byzantine hymnography, I turn to Andrew's hermeneutical method, focusing 
on how he interprets the Genesis foundational narratives. 


1 The Liturgical Framework 


Scholars have previously proposed that after the 5th century—at the close 
of the golden age of patristic commentaries—the Byzantines lost touch 
with Scripture. For some, this amounted to the end of the patristic age.!* The 


ninth-century editorial additions of the Stoudite monks. Di Berardino 2000, 166. Pascanu 
1995, 59. Zisis 2006, 26. 

8 Costache 2008, 55. Pascanu 1995, 59. 

9 Zisis 2006, 20-22. Mathewes-Green 2006, xxxiii-xxxiv. 

10 Lash 2008, 35-48. Kannengiesser 2006. Neither refer to the Canon. 

11 The Genesis readings unfold as follows: Monday, Gen 12-13; Tuesday, Gen 1314-23; 
Wednesday, Gen 1:24—2:3; Thursday, Gen 2:4—19; Friday, Gen 2:20-3:20. And here is a count 
of Genesis references in the Canon as celebrated in the same week: Monday, 25; Tuesday, 
19; Wednesday, 12; Thursday, 9. For a detailed analysis, see Costache 2008, 55. 

12 This must have happened in the gth century, on the occasion of the Stoudite liturgical 
reform. The earliest preserved manuscript of the Triodion which places the Great Canon 
as an introduction to the Lenten season is Grottaferrata AB I (possibly written in the 
uth century), from f. 8 onwards. For a brief discussion on the Canon's celebration, see 
Krueger 2014, 244-245 n. 3. 

13 For the penitential Lenten literature of the Byzantines, see Alexiou 2002, 162, 237 n. 41. 
Giannouli 2013. I am grateful to Fr Damaskinos Olkinuora for these references. 

14 See Campenhausen 1959, 156-160. 
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evidence shows that, while they abandoned the commentarial approach, the 
Byzantines explored other forms of scriptural interpretation. Noteworthy 
is the large amount of scriptural material included into the lectionary!® and 
in the catenae, or chains of proof-texts,!’ the exegetical homilies delivered 
for the dominical and the festal cycles,!? as well as the philokalic way of re- 
ferring to Scripture as spiritually normative.? The Byzantines also reframed 
Scripture by way of visual and auricular means, that is, iconography and 
hymnography.?° Relevant is their use of Scripture in hymnography, the con- 
text of Andrew's Canon. Hymnography, with its exegetical, catechetical, and 
formative dimensions?! is an important witness of the Byzantine approach 
to Scripture. The hymns use a wealth of scriptural materials??? which they re- 
write in view of "speaking scripturally" about matters of the Christian life. In 
so doing, they return to an early Christian approach, the paraphrase.?? The in- 
numerable hymnic paraphrases of Scripture denote its use as a privileged lan- 
guage of the spiritual experience. 

On this note, I turn to the Great Canon. Possibly reworking elements from 
the liturgical genre of the kontakion?^ whose innovator was, as the tradition 
has it, Romanos the Melodist,2° the genre of the canon, usually ascribed to 
Andrew of Crete,?® creatively iterates the early Christian tradition of the 
nine scriptural odes.?’ For centuries, till the close of the Byzantine era, the 
two genres continued to evolve, the canon within matins while the kontakion 


15 See note 1 above. 

16 Krueger 2014, 66-105. Miller 2010, 55-71. Parpulov 2010, 77-107. Pentiuc 2014, 210-221. 

17 Curti and Barbara 2000, 611-655. Kannengiesser 2006, 978—987. Kolbaba 2012, 488—493. 

18 Allen 1998, 201-226. Louth 1998, 247-266. Cunningham 2008, 875-877. Kolbaba 2012, 
497-499. Louth 2002, 223-250. Pentiuc 2014, 223-226. 

19 Bucur 2019, 267-270. Burton-Christie 2012, 73-86. Coman 2002, 152-250. Krueger 2010, 
199-221. Bingaman 2016, 103-120. 

20 Breck 2001, 12-13. Hannick 1999, 207-218. Louth 2002, 252-82. McGuckin 2008, 644-645, 
649—653. Pentiuc 2014, 199-262. 

21 Di Berardino 2000, 165. Meyendorff 2001, 37. 

22 Theokritoff 2005a, 259-275. Bucur 2019, 57-58, 74-75. 

23 Gregory & Tuckett 2005, 61-82. Kannengiesser 2006, 172. Trigg 2003, 304-333. 

24 Louth 2002, 255. 

25 Hannick 1999, 209. Kannengiesser 2006, 932-936. Krueger 2014, 29-65. Mellas 2018a, 
49-75- 

26 Canons were already composed before Andrew’s time. Conomos 2011, 97-98. Di Berardino 
2000, 162, 166. Louth 2002, 256-257. Tomadakis 1963, 687. Cunningham 1997, 29. For the 
broader context of this genre, see Tannous 2017, 151-180. 

27 . Harkianakis 2005, 322. Krueger 2014, 138-143. The nine scriptural odes are the follow- 
ing: Exod 152-19; Deut 32:1-43; 1 Kgdms 23-10 Lxx; Hab 3:1-19; Isa 26:9-20; Jonah 2:2-9; 
Dan 3:26-56; Dan 3:57-88; Luke 1:46—55,68—79. 
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within the vigil setting.?? Relevant is that by their largely scriptural content, 
both genres illustrate the Byzantines’ profound scriptural commitments. In ad- 
dition, Andrew’s Canon, which constitutes an example of what contemporary 
scholars call “rewritten scripture,7? mirrors the nine odes within its very struc- 
ture. It would not be wrong to consider it, indeed, a liturgically conditioned 
way of recycling scriptural material. 

Before moving on, I must point out a curiosity about the Canon’s approach 
to Scripture: it grafts the monastic contemplative tradition onto the liturgi- 
cal framework.?? It considers Scripture through the monastic meditative 
lens, which finds its perfect expression in the genre of kephalaia or “chapters.” 
Overall, monastic “chapters” are aphorisms that capture ascetic wisdom and 
experience, meant to be repeated, memorised, and prayerfully pondered. 
The earliest Christian experiments with this genre are the works of Evagrius 
Ponticus (d. 399), writings of philokalic nature, in the Byzantine sense of this 
word.?! This detail is of significance for grasping Andrew’s approach to scrip- 
tural texts—for spiritual purposes—which draws upon monastic literature.?? 
What matters is that the Canon’s strophes render poetically the tradition of 
monastic “chapters.” As such, they gloss over Scripture in lyrical fashion, sug- 
gesting how to ponder it within Lent’s ascetic framework. In so doing, they ap- 
pear to represent a Byzantine replica of lectio divina,?? inviting the faithful to 
use Scripture for introspection, transformation, and prayerfulness.?^ 

In short, the Byzantines were never in danger of becoming disconnected 
from Scripture. Their hymns operate as a complex hermeneutical frame- 
work, focusing on the spiritual interpretation of texts, for formative purposes. 
Andrew’s Canon adopts this very approach to Scripture. 


2 Interiorised Hermeneutics 


While most modern analyses of Andrew’s poem focus on its theology and spir- 
itual anthropology,?5 the study of its hermeneutical valences, as I pointed out 


28 Frank 2006, 59-78. Lingas 1995, 50-57. 

29 Bucur 2007, 99-100. See also the contributions to Zsengellér 2014. For the Canon’s use of 
Scripture, see Krueger 2014, 143-152. 

30 Kristoff 1984, 267, 273. 

31  Sinkewicz 2003, xxi-xxiv. For the meaning of philokalic literature, see McGuckin 2012, 
36-49. 

32 Harmless 2008, 493-517. Krueger 2010, 201-206. Krueger 2014, 164-196. Louth 2004, 
373-381. 

33 Thus answering Breck's quest for an Orthodox lectio divina. Breck 2001, 67—86. 

34 Krueger 2014, 130—164. 

35  Thebestanalysis of this kind remains that of Nellas 1987, 163-196. 
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earlier, lags behind. Even when they remark on the litany of scriptural figures 
quoted in it,?6 scholars do not see the Canon as “rewritten scripture" or, at least, 
as "interpreted scripture." Nevertheless, that it is. Its scriptural character is ob- 
vious both in its structure and in its vocabulary. 

The Canon's structure reiterates the pattern of nine scriptural odes and, al- 
beit indirectly, by way of a Christian selection of passages, it mirrors Scripture. 
Undoubtedly, this is a solid mode of connecting with Christianity's scriptural 
universe. It also replicates the proportions of both Testaments. Indeed, overall, 
the first eight odes explore Old Testament topics, while the ninth ode examines 
New Testament topics.?" As such, the Canon constitutes a microcosm of the 
wide scriptural universe. These proportions suggest a purposeful “rewriting” of 
Scripture, facilitating the acquisition of its *mind.'98 In turn, as with Andrew's 
exegetical homilies, the poem's vocabulary evokes the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, which it closely reworks. This simple vocabulary sharply contrasts 
with the high style of his festal homilies.?? The Canon’ texture is scriptural, 
rendering the original narratives through close paraphrases. Joseph Trigg's 
point that the devotional language of early Christians was fundamentally 
scriptural*? applies very well here. It follows that, by its structure and vocabu- 
lary, the poem confirms that Scripture is spiritually normative for the Christian 
life. On this note, I turn to Andrew’s way of approaching scriptural material. 

It was noted that within the Canon the scriptural characters are "at liberty 
to wander in and out, not shut up inside the Bible.”4! This is a way of saying 
that Andrew drafted them in view of his purposes, that is, to rewrite Scripture 
for the benefit of the readers. His approach denotes both great familiarity with 
the narratives and their deliberate encoding in an interiorised key. As a result, 
“every word of the Scriptures had become his own."? As Andrew’s own word, 
Scripture discloses its significance as guidance for life. Indeed, the poem’s “I” 
can be anyone: Andrew as well as the readers and listeners. 

Thus interiorised, Scripture no longer refers to the events and the persons of 
which it literally speaks, at least not exclusively. Under their guise, it addresses 
general human situations, suggesting lessons for both readers and listeners. 
We recognise here the understanding of Paul who encourages the believers 
to seek guidance and comfort in the Scriptures (see Rom 15:4; 2 Tim 314-16). 
Indeed, Scripture becomes the story of “you, my soul,” according to the Canon's 


36 Breck 1986, 128. Florovsky 1987, 24. 

37 Harkianakis 2005, 324. 

38 Florovsky 1972, 916. 

39 Cunningham 1998, 270-272, 288—289. 

40 Trigg 2003, 305. 

41 Thekla 1973, 13. 

42 Thekla 1973, 13. See also Krueger 2014, 158-162. 
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refrain. In Alexander Schmemann’s words, “the events of sacred history are re- 
vealed as events of my life, God’s acts in the past as acts aimed at me and my 
salvation.’*3 To achieve this effect, Andrew deployed various hermeneutical 
devices, consistent with the method he observed in the exegetical homilies. 
Mary Cunningham showed that this approach includes moral, typological, and 
spiritual interpretations, doubled by rhetorical tropes such as the dialogue and 
the monologue. This is, overall, an allegorical rendition of Scripture, but an 
allegory which has an ethical or existential nature, not a speculative one.*5 
Consequently, while it is massively redrafted, Scripture does not disappear 
because of this treatment—not unlike another Byzantine form of “rewritten 
scripture” exemplified by the “Vienna Genesis” manuscript, whose author in- 
tervened in the text so as to highlight its message.*6 

Andrew’s existential allegory or interiorised interpretation facilitates the 
encounter of the readers and listeners with the narratives and meanings they 
convey.^? Specifically, it bridges Scripture and the audiences whose lives must 
embody the message of the scriptural lessons. A symbiotic nexus is established. 
Indeed, through the Canon's lens, Scripture is an interactive ground whose for- 
mative power depends on the readers and the listeners who tap into it. It offers 
saving lessons only to whoever gives it personal form by drawing wisdom from 
it. Conversely, when “you, my soul,” refuse to learn from it, Scripture suffers a 
loss of power: "The Law is weakened, the Gospel is inert, the whole of Scripture 
is neglected. In you, [my soul,] the prophets and all the words of the righteous 
lost their power? Andrew did not engage Scripture as the anatomist dissects 
a dead corpse. In his poem, Scripture is as fragile and vulnerable as many of its 
heroes; consequently, it takes the form the audiences give it, according to their 
earnestness to learn from it. This formative and participatory reading, typically 
monastic,?? has recently become the object of serious study.5° What remains 
to be done is include Andrew's poem in this enquiry. 

Andrew's poetic "rewritten scripture" convenes Scripture itself, since it fo- 
cuses on providing lessons for life. His approach amounts to an interiorised 


43 Schmemann 1974, 64. See also Kristoff 1984, 271. 

44 Cunningham 1998, 270, 278, 280—281. 

45 Florovsky 1987, 24. Schmemann 1974, 64. Hopko 1983, 42. 

46 For the copyist's handling of Genesis in order to integrate image and text, see Serdar 
Dincer 2019, 50. 

47 . Theokritoff 2005a, 84. This approach corresponds to Basil's. See Rousseau 2008, 226. 

48  'O Nópog nobevycev, dpyet to EdayyéAtov, Tpagh 8& maou, £v col napypéàntar IIpocfjcat 
Yrovyoay, xai xác Sixatov Aóyoc. Monday, 9.3. 

49  Burton-Christie 1993. 

50 Boersma 2017. LaCocque & Ricoeur 1998. Levering 2008. Young 1997. 
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hermeneutic which emphasises the existential, formative message. This her- 
meneutic is obvious both in how the Canon interprets given texts, and in that 
it encodes scriptural material in its structure and vocabulary. I must now turn 
to Andrew’s treatment of Gen 1-3. 


3 Engaging Creation Narrative 


Being endowed with theological plenitude,*! the Canon proposes a nuanced 
theology of creation which functions as a backdrop for Andrew's view of divine 
economy and of humankind's journey. Its main presupposition is a sense of 
cosmic unity which includes humankind.*? The topic of creation and its unity 
returns frequently within the poem,?? echoing the Genesis lectures of Lent's 
first week. The narrative of creation is actually mentioned, albeit through the 
name of its supposed author: "from Moses, my soul, I brought forth for you the 
creation of the cosmos.”54 

Before considering the way the Canon engages Genesis, it is noteworthy 
that Andrew's teaching on creation develops within the parameters of a rigor- 
ous theological framework. A range of strophes refer to the Trinity as creator, 
provident, and saving God, the origin and the goal of all things.5> However, the 
poem's theology reaches its climax when it states that Christ, Logos of God 
incarnate, is the creator: “God the maker of the ages robed himself from you, 
O incorrupt and unwedded Virgin Mother, in the dough of my being, uniting 
to himself the human nature. 56 The strophe contrasts the creator's majesty 
and God's humble assumption of the human condition. The message is nev- 
ertheless clear: the humble one indeed is the creator. This acknowledgment 
traverses the poem: Christ is the “creator of the universe”>” who can thus spare 
his creation.5? In turn, Christ's humility occasions endearing exclamations 


51 Harkianakis 2005, 324. Nellas 1987, 169. 

52  MHarkianakis 2005, 326. Nellas 1987, 163-172. 

53 The amount of references to the topic of cosmic creation: Monday, 8; Tuesday, 7; 
Wednesday, 9; Thursday, 12. 

54  Mwcéwç naphyayoyv, uy) thy xocyoyévectv. Monday, 9.2. 

55 See the respective doxastika of the nine odes. On the trinitarian dimension, see 
Harkianakis 2005, 323. See also Andrew's Second Homily on the Birth of the Theotokos 4, in 
Cunningham 2008a, 92. 

56 «Ex cod yugidcato 16 plead Lov, dipOope, dvavdpe, Mytpondpbeve, Osóc, 6 xcicac Tods aidvac, 
xoi Hvwcev &cutG, Thy TAV dvOpwmwv pow. Monday, 5.theotokion. Cf. Monday, 6.theotokion. 
See Theokritoff 2008, 64. 

57  xtilewwv n&vvov. Monday, 1.2; 6.theotokion. 

58 Thursday, 8.3. Wednesday, 2.doxastikon. 
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such as the following: “You are my sweet Jesus, you are the one who fashioned 
me; through you, O Saviour, I shall regain normality.’ Despite the familiar 
address, the poet is still mindful that his creator provides salvation. I translate 
SwcatwOycouct as “I shall regain normality” instead of the literal “I shall be justi- 
fied” because the context does not allow for such an interpretation. The salva- 
tion which the creator provides is neither moral nor juridical; it is existential, 
a regained wholeness. Here, as throughout the Canon, the theology of creation 
intersects with soteriology. 

Accordingly, Christ’s incarnation and earthly life signify a profound renova- 
tion of creation: the Lord “renews the laws of nature"6? and "creates the natures 
anew."6! His crucifixion stirs creation’s emotional response: “The creation was 
carried away seeing you crucified. Upon seeing you, Jesus, nailed through your 
flesh to the cross, mountains and rocks were torn asunder in dread, the earth 
trembled, hell was emptied, and the light darkened in daytime.’®* Andrew's 
cosmos is not passive, res extensa or pure quantity. As it is receptive to personal 
presence and influenced by divine and human actions—in this case, the great 
deeds of salvation—it affectively participates in the events. It goes the same 
for a strophe where the crucifixion elicits a different reaction: 


Eipy&ow thy owtyplav £v uéco THs yf], oixtippov, tva. oe OGpev, Exovolw¢ 
EvAw dvertatpwoat ý Ede xActobeton avemyvuto à dvo, và “TW, Y XTİCIÇ, 
TÀ eOvy Tdvta, cwlEvta mpooxuvotcí ge.63 


Being willingly crucified on the tree, O merciful one, you worked salva- 
tion in the midst of the earth so that we may be saved. Eden, which was 
closed, is reopened. Those from on high and below, creation and all the 
nations, being saved, revere you. 


The sense of cosmic salvation traverses both passages. And whereas the pre- 
vious excerpt depicts creation’s grief, the one just quoted presents the joy of 


59 = Ld el d yAvuds Incoc, où ef 6 TAactovpydc pov, £v col Ewthp 8ocote1) copa. Monday, 3.6. 

60  xowite vópovç picewc. Monday, 4.theotokion. 

61  xatvomotet tàç posis. Monday, 9.eirmos. Both phrases echo a mysterious statement of 
Gregory the Theologian: Katvotoyotvtat pbceic, xoi Oed¢ &vOpwmoc yivetat (“the natures 
renew, and God becomes a human being”). See Or. 3913.8-9 (Moreschini 1990, 176). 
Gregory's phrase became the object of Maximus the Confessor’s contemplation, two gen- 
erations before Andrew wrote his Great Canon. See Costache 20158, 386. 

62 ‘H xrtioç cuvetyeto, otavpobpevov oe BAérouca, doy xal metal, póßw SteopHyvuvto, xoi 
Yq cvveceleto, xoi “Ardyng eyvpvodto, xal cvverxdtace TO qàc, ¿v NuEpa xaðopðv ce, "Inaod, 
npoonàwpévov capxí. Thursday, 9.3. See also Theokritoff 2008, 69-70. 

63 Wednesday, 4.3. See also Monday, 8.eirmos. 
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a saved world. All the beings, now restored and unified due to the salvation 
wrought “in the midst of the earth,” sing the victory hymn. They express them- 
selves in the language of doxology, in a very scriptural, psalmic fashion.9^ 
Here, Andrew’s cosmic soteriology refers to a better, unified, and coherent 
world, pertaining to the eschatological future. In so doing, it draws upon the 
entire tradition, scriptural and patristic, which considers creation, salvation, 
and the final consummation inseparable.95 

The Canon's theology of creation cannot be reduced, however, to this so- 
teriological framework. At times it articulates itself by engaging the relevant 
scriptural material at Gen 1-2 and parallel passages. Thus, all things are God's 
handiwork, God's works (£pyo; see Gen 2:2 LXX), moulded beings (nà&cpa; 
see Gen 2:7 LXX) whose existence and flourishing depend on their maker.® 
Sometimes, traces of Genesis combine with psalmic overtones, as in the fol- 
lowing line: "Attend, O sky, and I shall speak; O earth, give ear to a voice repent- 
ing to God and praising him in songs."57 Here, the poet adopts the psalmic 
language of compunction and praise, but his confession is directed towards 
the cosmic witnesses of Gen 11. Together with the theological framework 
earlier discussed, Scripture is what conditions the appraisal of humankind's 
experience within a cosmic setting. No wonder therefore that the poem's pro- 
tagonist, “you, my soul,’ shows friendship to creation and can converse with 
the universe. Consequently, the soul does not praise God in solitude; it does 
so in the company of the sky and the earth, creation in its entirety. No wonder, 
moreover, that creation's choir, human and cosmic alike, expresses its fellow- 
ship in psalmic fashion: "Attend, O sky, and I shall speak, praising Christ."6? 
And again, "Him whom the heavenly armies of the cherubim and the seraphim 
glorify, and because of whom they shiver, every breath and creation, praise, 
bless, and exalt [God] for all the ages."6? 

Andrew's theology of creation, scripturally grounded, is liturgical and 
doxological. As such, the cosmic rhythms and natural phenomena—or more 


64 Blowers 2012, 74-75, 101, 195-197. 

65 Blowers 2012, 14, 68—69, 76, 88, 97-100, 221—222, 227—233, 305-306. 

66 Monday, 4.1. 

67  IIpócsye, ovpave, xal AxAjow, yf, Evwtilov qovíjc petavootays Oe xoi avouvovoys adtdv. 
Monday, 2.1. See also The Second Homily on the Birth of the Theotokos 7, in Cunningham 
2008a, 97. For compunction in the poem, see Mellas 2018b, 300-306. 

68  Ilpócsye, obpave xai AnAnow, xai dvuuvýow Xpiotóv. Monday, 2.eirmos. 

69 "Ov Xtpatiat odpavov So—kZovar xal ppitter te Xepoufelp xoi tà Zepageip, maou mvoy xoi 
xtioiç duvette, evdoyette, xal bnepuipodte eic návtaç toùç aidvac. Monday, 8.eirmos. See also 
The First Homily on the Birth of the Theotokos 3, in Cunningham 2008a, 75. The idea of 
the unified choir of angels, humans, and the cosmos might have been inspired, again, by 
Gregory the Theologian and his interpreter, Maximus. See Costache 2013, 236, 240-241. 
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profoundly the interaction between creator and creation—are in need of a 
musical transcription. His world is singing, his world is a song. In so treating 
the universe, the poet aligned himself to a venerable Christian tradition, going 
back to the late 1st century and the early 2nd century.”° 

Clearer echoes of Genesis are heard in the Canon's anthropology. Christ, 
“my creator, deliverer, and judge," and the "living and creator Spirit"? made 
humankind of earth's soil (Gen 2:7 Lxx and Wis 15:81). The creator does the 
same for each and every human person, including the poet: "In making alive 
the clay, O Potter, you put in me flesh and bones, breath and life"? The verse 
refers to Gen 2:7, but replaces the soil or the dust of the earth by the potter's 
clay of Isaiah 29:16 Lxx. Both images, of the soil or dust and the clay, suggest a 
strong connection between humankind and the visible creation. The natural 
elements within the human body belong to the cosmos."* Andrew's convic- 
tion has deep traditional roots.” 

In summary, the poem reads the Scriptures as a whole, mixing images and 
phrases from throughout its universe in order to convey the author’s view of 
the creation narrative. Its intertextual hermeneutic is also heavily theological 
and liturgical. The Canon proposes a comprehensive message that brings to- 
gether theology, anthropology, and cosmology, as well as sacred history and 
personal emotions. These it assimilates with Genesis and other scriptural pas- 
sages, against the backdrop of a soteriologically anchored theology of creation. 
In this light, as he is the universe's creator, Christ's salvific activity effects the 
profound renewal of all things. In response, saved humankind, together with 
the visible and the invisible cosmos, constitute a liturgical choir singing to God 
as one creation, anticipating the universe's eschatological condition. Andrew’s 
is an optimistic perception of reality, which does not diminish because of the 
true drama his Canon depicts, namely, humankind’s failures. To this matter 
I must now turn. 


4 Engaging Paradise Narrative 


In full agreement with the Byzantine tradition to which he belonged, Andrew 
presented Genesis in order to meet the readers’ thirst for spiritual, formative 


70 Costache 2015b. Stapert 2007. 

71 ~~ Tlowté pov, Avtpwtå pov xai Kercá. Tuesday, 1.4. 

72 «= TIvedpe Cv xai xtiZov. Monday, 8.doxastikon. 

73 Tov myrov ó xepapedts, CworrAacthauc evebyucs pol, acoxa xol dota, xol mvoY|v xol Conv. 
Tuesday, 1.4. 

74 ~~ Nellas 1987, 173. 


75 See Costache 2017. 
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lessons. What resulted is a poetic narrative conditioned by soteriological con- 
cerns, typical for hymnography."$ Concretely, this new, rewritten story intro- 
duces great many scriptural topics—including from Genesis 2-3—by which 
it invites self-examination and spiritual advancement." The addressee is, we 
have seen above, “you, my soul,7? who experiences all these as its own.?? 
The historicity of the scripturally depicted events becomes a secondary 
concern,®° although, as we already know, the poem does not allegorise gra- 
tuitously. Nowhere is Adam’s story called into question. However, apart from 
one explicit reference to his sin?! all the other places treating the paradise 
narrative are about “you, my soul,” therefore about the audiences. Thus rewrit- 
ten, Genesis becomes existentially relevant in the here and now,®? being ap- 
plicable to everyone's circumstances. The story of “you, my soul" cannot be 
properly understood without this context, which largely corresponds to the 
Lenten framework. The poem reframes more than Genesis in this fashion. Both 
Testaments as a whole are taken in the same manner, guiding the audiences 
towards spiritual discernment. Here is an example: 


Mocéog naphyayov, uy, Thy xoopoyevecwy, xai ¿č ¿xet vod, m&oav evdidGe- 
Tov, ypaphv tatopodady cot, Sixatoug xai ddixous, àv tods SevtEpous, à pur, 
Euinow ob tods Mpwtous, eic Oedv eEanraptHaaca.83 


[My] soul, I presented to you from Moses the making of the world and 
in the same vein all canonical Scripture, which tell you the stories of the 
righteous and the unrighteous. But you, O soul, having sinned against 
God, imitated the latter and not the former. 


Earlier we saw the significance of this strophe's first line for the theology of 
creation. Of interest here is what the passage says about sin, construed not as 
a punishable offence,?^ but as a failure to emulate the lives of the righteous. 
The soul's sin matches Adam's and Eve's, as well as other scriptural examples 
of people who did not pursue righteousness. This correspondence facilitates 
the substitution of the soul's story for that of Adam, Eve, and of any other 


76 | See Bucur 2007, 109-110. 

77 Monday, 9.4. Tuesday, 8.6. 

78 . Theokritoff 2005a, 84. Schmemann 1974, 64. 
79 Krueger 2014, 134-138. Thekla 1973, 15. 

80 See Kazhdan 1999, 47. 

81 Monday, 1.6. 

82 See Gunton 1997, 47-62. 

83 Monday, 9.2. 

84 Kazhdan 1999, 50. Meyendorff 1983, 143. 
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sinners. In a string of strophes, the soul replicates Adam's deviation and Eve's 
passionate thoughts.55 The passionate soul matches Eve's greedy gaze, desiring 
to taste from the forbidden fruit. The poem captures this dynamic by way of a 
suggestive lamentation: "Woe, miserable soul! Why do you resemble the first 
Eve? For you gaze viciously and are bitterly wounded; you touched the tree and 
impulsively tasted the prohibited food."56 The soul's mistake is not the fact of 
transgressing a divine law; it is the rush of consuming what is not beneficial, 
out of greed. Forgetting about fellowship with God, the soul forsakes eternal 
blessings for the world's sweetness. 

Only later does it realise that its mind is overwhelmed by confusion?" and 
that itself is now subject to “dust,” namely, biology and necessity.58 What deter- 
mines this realisation is a chain of outcomes. Thus, the *hedonistinclinations"8? 
wound the soul, depriving it of God and of the kingdom’s delight.?? They vest it 
in the garments of skin,” obscuring its paradisal beauty?? and marking it with 
the amorphous impress of vice.?? As Panayiotis Nellas noted, here, the Canon 
describes the transformation of the human being into an instinctual being.?^ 
The fall of the soul, that is, any human being, amounts to a loss of wholeness.?5 

The tragedy of sin is but an aspect of the Canon’s rewritten Genesis narra- 
tive. Within the inner recesses of the soul, namely, the human being, still exists 
a longing for return and integrity. This longing is captured by the prayers, *have 
compassion, O Saviour, being God, on your creation"9?6 and "spare, O Saviour, 


85 Monday, 1.3-6. For the brief analysis of a related strophe, see Pentiuc 2014, 308. 

86  Oïuor cdXotva pux ti ojtoto8nc TH npo Eva; ces yàp xancdd<, xod xpo Orc rop, xod jpw 
tod EvAov, xal &yeboc mponetGc, THs Tapardyou Bewoews. Monday, 1.4. 

87 moon tov vodv (“my mind was deceived”). Monday, 2.11. 

88 Awe dAov Tov voOv yobv dmetéAeca ("the mind in its entirety wholly worshipped the dust"). 
Monday, 2.7. 

89  gıùnòóvoiç óppaîç. Monday, 2.4. 

go yvpvwðévta Oeo, xoi tig diSiov, BactAe(oc xol tevgys (“stripped naked of God together 
with the eternal kingdom and luxuriousness”). Monday, 1.3. 

91 Katépparpe, cob Seppativoug xrc&voc, Y) dpaptia xdpol, yunvacacd ue TH nplv, Peovpavtou 
coAfic ("Sin stitched on for me the garments of skin while it stripped me naked of the 
earlier, God-given raiment"). Tuesday, 2.1. 

92  ¿ùupnvápny tod vod THY weatdtyta (“I disfigured the beauty of my mind"). Monday, 2.4. 
huavpwoa, THS uxfj; TO epotov (“I darkened the beauty of my soul"). Monday, 2.7. 
Korcéypoca, thy eixdva cov, xoi mopéqOsipa THY żvtoàńv cov, ÓAov nypavpwðn TO xdXoc 
(“I discoloured your image and I destroyed your commandment, wholly darkening [my] 
beauty”). Thursday, 7.3. 

93 naððv &poppiav. Monday, 2.4. 

94 Nellas 1987, 175. 

95 Monday, 2.8-11. Costache 2008, 61-63. Costache 2009, 41-44. Krueger 2014, 146-150. 
Theokritoff 20052, 84. 

96  oïxteipov we cóc, LAtEp TÒ ToinUd cov. Monday, 2.3. 
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what you made.”?” Accordingly, the poem's message is optimistic, matching the 
spirit of Andrew's homilies.?? The many references to negative scriptural ex- 
amples within the poem—including from the Genesis narrative of paradise— 
do not signify a morbid obsession with sin; their function is pedagogical and 
therapeutic. They stimulate one's discernment, inviting the way back to nor- 
mality by returning to the merciful creator. 

In short, when read through Andrew's Byzantine eyes, namely, through an 
existential lens, Genesis is no longer a memorial of ancient sinners; it is an 
exemplary and mobilising story which invites the appropriation of the mes- 
sage as a call to personal renewal. Although this existential hermeneutic takes 
Scripture as a starting-point for spiritual reflection, for believers it remains a 
perfectly legitimate way of engaging it. 


5 Conclusions 


Andrew of Crete's Great Canon perfectly illustrates the liturgical dimension 
of the Byzantine tradition, together with its scriptural background. It sug- 
gests that Scripture is normative because it offers instruction, guidance, and 
encouragement for the spiritual journey. Thus engaging Scripture, the Canon 
departs from the commentarial approach of the earlier centuries, marking a 
Copernican turn in Byzantine hermeneutics. This hermeneutical turn actually 
represents a return to the earliest form of engaging Scripture, before the age 
of the commentaries, by way of paraphrases. Emulating the early Christians, 
Andrew treated the narratives of Gen 1-3 as formative examples and as a 
source for conveying spiritual messages. To that end, he borrowed Scripture's 
simple, direct, and suggestive discourse. In agreement with the scriptural 
language and message, the poem, indeed, calls human consciousness (“you, 
my soul") to awakening, guiding it towards moral discernment and spiritual 
progress. Whereas the Canon's engagement of Scripture perfectly matches the 
liturgical context of Lent—understood as a time for ascetic endeavours and 
contemplation—its method fits the bill of Byzantine hermeneutics to a tee. 
The Canon's hermeneutical significance remains hidden when one ignores 
the broader implications of the above. It is perhaps not unsurprising that the 
researchers of traditional hermeneutics ignore its relevance as much as the re- 
searchers interested in its spiritual message do. However, the poem's existential 


97 Petoat Lwthp, 100 iiou mAckcpatos ("Spare, Saviour, your own creation"). Thursday, 8.3. 
98 The First Homily on the Birth of the Theotokos 3, in Cunningham 2008a, 75-76. For the 
Canon's optimism, see also Mellas 2018b, 307-308 and Nellas 1987, 185-193. 
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or interiorised hermeneutic is inescapable. It paraphrases and rephrases the 
scriptural narratives for the purposes of bringing to the fore their formative 
message. In this light, rewritten and interiorised, Gen 1-3 guides and encour- 
ages readers and listeners to discover the creator’s marks within creation, to 
acquire wholeness, and to seek divine union. The same rewritten story points 
them to their own issues and suggests appropriate solutions. Indeed, since the 
poem’s protagonist is “you, my soul,” they can easily interpret their own cir- 
cumstances from the viewpoint of this “rewritten scripture.’ 

Overall, the Canon illustrates important elements pertaining to Byzantine 
hermeneutics, especially its main focus, that is, unveiling Scripture’s forma- 
tive discourse. Thus considered, Genesis itself is more than an account of 
past events; it is an exemplary story, full of existential resonance. Above all, 
the poem proves that, far from ignoring Scripture, the Byzantines refined an 
important hermeneutical tool meant to decipher the scriptural narratives as 
relevant for believers, regardless of where and when they live. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Knowledge in Song: Liturgical Formation and 
Transformation in Romanos the Melodist 


Sarah Gador-Whyte 


The kontakia of the sixth-century hymnographer Romanos the Melodist 
fashion biblical material into dramatic dialogues with cosmic ramifications. 
Listeners see not only the earthly events but also the reactions of angels and 
the devil, and hear from different characters about the significance of these 
events for their own lives. The events are present and the kontakia call on lis- 
teners to take part in them as witnesses, liturgical participants, through emo- 
tional reactions, and as active speakers in the narrative through the refrain. In 
this chapter I argue that Romanos’ hymns perform a transformation of the self 
which enables a deeper knowledge of God. This transformation is emotional, 
sensory and volitional and—I argue—takes place through the formation of a 
liturgical community. 

My argument is based on an understanding of the rhetorical power of words 
and the performative nature of ritual to provoke particular intellectual, emo- 
tional and sensory responses in an audience. Following Ruth Webb, I contend 
that words are able not only to create images in a listener’s mind but also to 
elicit sensory and emotional responses to that image.! The listener comes to 
knowledge of God through an imagined experience, created through vivid rhe- 
torical speech. I combine this understanding of how rhetorical speech works 
with Jean Ladriére’s concept of the performative power of liturgical language. 
Ladriére argues that liturgical language can create emotional states in listeners 
and performers,” that its use of plural verbs and joint actions create a sense 
of communal identity? and that it makes the reality it utters present for the 
liturgical participants.* These theoretical approaches to rhetorical and ritual 
language provide a lens for examining the liturgical poetry of Romanos which, 
I argue, attempts to transform the minds, senses and emotions of listeners to 
make them ready to receive knowledge of God. 


Webb 2017, 261; 2016, 206. 
Ladriére 1973, 51. 
Ladriére 1973, 59. 
Ladriére 1973, 61. 
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In the subtitle of this chapter I have referred to formation, a term which 
is often used of monastic education. Romanos’ audience was a lay one, not 
monastic, but as a deacon to such a flock Romanos was no less concerned with 
their formation into good Christians than many abbots would have been for 
the monks in their care. In this paper, I explore Romanos’ attempts to trans- 
form his listeners, personally and communally, into the sort of Christians—the 
sort of people—he thinks they should be. Romanos’ theology is a bodily one; 
he believes that humans come to knowledge of the incarnate God through the 
sensing, feeling body. But the body is fallen and human, and Romanos is aware 
that it can easily be led astray. So the senses and emotional responses must 
be purified or transformed to allow access to the divine.5 Emotions can bring 
humans closer to God, but only the right sort of emotions, properly moderated, 
trained and directed. 

Through the kontakia, Romanos performs this transformation and re- 
demption of the senses and emotions of his congregation. He shapes their 
senses and emotions through a sensory, narrative, and liturgical experience, 
which performs the redemption of their senses and models and encourages 
particular emotional responses. His hymns transform his listeners into an 
emotional community, bound together by normative emotional reactions.’ 
Audience members are individually changed by engaging with biblical models 
and Romanos' own penitential persona; the congregation as a whole is trans- 
formed by communal actions in the refrain, which again purify their emotions 
and desires. This individual and communal transformation enables them to 
be part of a wider community, a cosmic community, which is already enacted 
through the liturgy. In the second half of the paper I present a case study of 
one kontakion, On the Adoration of the Cross, to Show how Romanos entwines 
his kontakion with the liturgical rituals of the feast day to perform Christians’ 
membership of God’s cosmic community and so bring his audience into a 
deeper knowledge of God through song. 


1 Christian Formation and Transformation 


Throughout the kontakia, Romanos shows how repentance purifies desire, 
emotions and the senses to enable a better understanding of the scriptures and 


5 Caseau 1999, 103-4; Harvey 2005, 140-62. 

6 On the ability of emotional language to change or even create particular feelings in the 
speaker and hearer, see Reddy 2001, 104—5; Clark 1989, 266. 

7 Onemotional communities, see Rosenwein 2006; Chaniotis 2011. 
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clearer knowledge of God.? To this end, Romanos follows individual characters 
in his kontakia, presenting their journeys audibly and demonstrating how peni- 
tence reforms their emotions, refines their senses and so allows them to know 
God. One particularly engaging example, and one which plays with categories of 
knowledge, is the haemorrhaging woman, whose personal struggles are played 
out in an imagined dialogue.? Before this dialogue, Romanos addresses an indi- 
vidual listener (12.4.1): MaGetv 0£Aet5 cop&c rc oeoúàntat 6 owtyp xal écoAn- 
cev, &xpoată;! The assumed answer is ‘yes’, of course, and the dialogue serves 
as the curriculum, so that the congregation's intellectual and volitional percep- 
tion is appropriately clarified (Ma&ty ... capac). Each congregation member is 
invited to come to knowledge through this hymn. The woman's personal intro- 
spection addresses her fears of rejection by Christ and condemnation by oth- 
ers (e.g. 12.5.2: TAS dPOyoouat TH movcenómty, uov).!! She makes her arguments, 
they are disputed by her imagined interlocutors and then she analyses and 
refutes their counterarguments. Throughout, Romanos plays with concepts of 
knowledge and perception, refining the listener's understanding of the fallibil- 
ity of human knowledge and the perfection of God's. Both the woman's knowl- 
edge of God and that of the disciples are hampered by sin: the woman by her 
fears and shame, and the disciples by their pride and jealousy. Neither truly 
knows and understands God, in spite of their claims to possess knowledge. The 
woman's declaration of knowledge (12.7.2—3: Ot8a &xt abtdg xabapdc &cctv- | GOev 
adbt@ xal mpoceAedaopat)!? is refuted by her imaginary opponents, whose pride 
prevents them from understanding her actions and those of Jesus (12.8.1: OU 
voti ti aiteis, yóvar driOt, uh nets Ord guépapty yevwpebar).13 

The woman concludes her internal dialogue by again claiming supe- 
rior knowledge (12.111): ['Y]u&v dppyaot ti evepdvyoa; paw yàp wç ox oldate 
Ayouat-!4 But in spite of her internal victory, Romanos does not mean for the 
haemorrhaging woman to be the guardian or guarantor of knowledge. Her 


8 On repentance in the kontakia, see (among others) Mellas 2017, 392-413; 2020; 
Krueger 2006, 255-274; 2014, 29-65; Gador-Whyte 2020. 
9 For Krueger's very helpful analyses of this hymn, which have informed my own, see 


Krueger 2013, 299-301; 2014, 55-59. 

10 “Do you wish to understand clearly how the saviour robbed and was robbed, listener?" 
The edition used for quotations from Romanos is Romanos Cantica Genuina (Maas & 
Trypanis 1963). I have also consulted the Sources chrétiennes edition: Romanos le Mélode 
Hymnes (Grosdidier de Matons 1964-1981). All translations are mine unless otherwise 
stated. 

11 “How will I be seen by my all-seeing one?” 

12  "Iknow that he is spotless. That's why I will come to him." 

13 A “You don’t know what you are asking, woman. Go away, so that we are not blamed.” 

14 “Why have I come before your eyes? I will receive power you do not understand.” 
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secretive approach to Jesus is evidence of her lack of understanding (12.3.1): 
Aaveavevtws, cwthp, col meoonpyeto, xai yàp ğvðpwrov uóvov évonidev-!> Her sin- 
ful state, her shame and fear of condemnation obscure the truth from her. But 
when Jesus heals her, she graduates into full knowledge (12.3.2): iopévy) dé če- 
TASEvETO Ott oÙ Oeds Huot xai cevOowmoc.! The physical healing is equally a heal- 
ing of the mind.!” The healing purifies her emotions so that she is cured of her 
fear as well as her haemorrhage: obxétt qópoc yàp o)x Eott por (12.16.3);!8 816 od 
Sedorxn óQOfvot vOv TA JEÔ pov ... (12.17.3).!9 The character of Christ praises the 
woman's faith, but the whole truth was still obscured from her until God puri- 
fied her body and mind. 

Romanos wants his audience to imitate the introspection, the self- 
knowledge, and the firm resolve of the haemorrhaging woman, but he cautions 
against repeating her mistake: you cannot sneak up on God. God's knowl- 
edge is infinitely greater than humanity's, resulting in a change of perception 
through encounters with God. After her healing, the haemorrhaging woman's 
knowledge and senses are purified, and she sees her error. God knew her inter- 
nal desires and emotions and both foresaw and understood her actions (My 
ovx yj9et ó Ade tYjc 8 ënpaTtoy, 12.17.12? THY xapdiav Lov Yj9etc xpavydoacay gol: 
TATEP, THGOV LE, 1248.5—-6).2! 

This hymn, which has played with concepts of knowledge, ends with a call 
for discipline of prayer and meditation (12.21.3-6): 


.. TAS Edyaig Kal pec Belotc TOV drytov 
xXiv[ov] uou Thv xapõiav, Love SuvatE, 
emt TO WEAETAV Gov TOdS Adyous del, 

lvo coy pE. 


Through the prayers and intercessions of the saints, 
incline my heart, sole powerful one, 

to meditation of your words forever, 

so that you might save me. 


J 


15 “Secretly she approached you, Saviour, for she thought you were only a man.’ 
16 “But once she was cured, she learnt that you are God and man together.” 

17  Onthe healing imagery of this kontakion, see Barkhuizen 1992, 6-7. 

18 = “For Ino longer have fear.” 

19 "Because of which I am not afraid now to look upon my God.” 

20 “It was not that the Creator was ignorant of what I did ..." 

21 “You knew that my heart was crying out to you, ‘Saviour, save me!" 
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This final prayer apparently becomes personal, moving from Romanos’ early 
address to a single listener into a personal plea for God’s help to contemplate 
scripture continually in a monastic-style discipline. The point is not to reveal 
something about the historical Romanos, however, but to create a model of 
personal penitential address to God. Here Romanos gives voice to the prayer 
he wants to be on the lips of each listener after hearing the story of the haem- 
orrhaging woman. He is training them into the right response to scripture. The 
aim is to instil in his lay audience a form of meditative discipline also seen 
in monastic texts through the refrain. Like other early Christian preachers, 
Romanos seeks to habituate his audience to a life of Christian piety and virtue, 
albeit without the same degree of rigor or rhetoric of exclusiveness found in 
some monastic theorists. I will return to this shortly, but for now we can see 
that the invitation to contemplate the words of the refrain is built into the line 
which introduces the refrain (‘to the meditation of your words forever’). 

This personal approach to knowledge-creation and re-orientation is one 
Romanos uses often. He performs the sort of self-reflection and penitential 
address to God which he wants his congregation to adapt through his own 
persona, creating a model which is more immediate and accessible than 
some biblical exemplars.?? The vivid emotional picture brings his persona to 
life and his listeners experience his pain and affect almost as their own.?? In 
On the Epiphany, Romanos once more draws on the model of the haemorrhag- 
ing woman (6.18): 


“Yuvynoa thy ¿nipáveiav cod, anpetov noinoov pol éupatvéc 
xaðdpıioóv ue TOV xpupiwv, Ta yàp nda Lod — OtopOslpet pe Tpav aTa: 
mÉyipov Aewpyntws TÀ pavet nàny Mov Thv ddpatov £urrAototpov- 
TPOOMINTW cot, wtp, xaAbd&mEO H aiuóppovç 
AMTOMLEVOS xàyw TOÔ xpaonéðov xo AEywv- 
“Edy uóvov xpathow, swehoopar” 
uy patamons odv THY otv Lov, 6 t&v puxdv latpdc: 
EXKAAUTITW TO diAyog — eUpw oè elg cwTypiav 
TOV PavevTa Kal PWTİTAVTA NÅVTA. 


I hymned your epiphany. Grant me a manifest sign. 
Cleanse me of my secrets, for my hidden wounds destroy me. 


22 On the persona Romanos creates in his kontakia, see Krueger 2006, 255-74; 2014, 29-65. 

23 On the ‘quasi-physical’ experience of listeners, see Webb 2016, 213. Webb cites cognitive 
neurologist Marc Jeannerod who argues that descriptions of actions or movements are 
able to simulate those physical actions: Jeannerod 2006, 24 and passim. 
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Undetectably send to my invisible injury your unseen salve. 

I fall down before you, saviour, like the woman with the haemorrhage, 
and I grasp your hem and say, 

“If I only hold on fast, I will be saved.” 

So do not let my faith come to nothing, healer of souls. 

As I disclose the pain, let me find you as my salvation, 

the one who appears and illuminates everything. 


This final stanza is a prayer for illumination (oynyetov &qovéc), for the cure 
which leads to true knowledge of God. Christ is the doctor of souls (ó tav 
oxóv lorrpóc) whose therapy or salve (£unAactov) cures the speaker of his in- 
appropriate desires, the hidden wounds (&8qAa teabdpata) which destroy him 
and prevent genuine knowledge.** This healing involves the purification of 
his desires and emotions, the cleansing of his mind. Encounter with God is a 
transformative event. Romanos imitates the haemorrhaging woman's desire 
for God, including her words, but rather than the gentler &ntw (‘touch’) used in 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark,?* Romanos opts for xpatéw, which has con- 
notations of seizing, or gaining possession. This 'seizing' of God is the moment 
of renewal, the purification of mind and the redemption of knowledge. For the 
haemorrhaging woman, this 'seizing' was a public action which exposed her 
to potential humiliation. Romanos wants his listeners not only to recognize 
their hidden faults, their inappropriate desires and incomplete knowledge, 
but publicly to renounce them, calling on God to heal them and grant true 
illumination. 

Through biblical exemplars fleshed out through emotional and dramatic di- 
alogue, and through his own persona in the kontakia, Romanos demonstrates 
how each individual listener should hear and react to the words of God and 
how scripture should help them shape their interior minds and external ac- 
tions. But personal introspection does not mean private introspection: each 
individual is encouraged to acknowledge their sin and engage with God pub- 
licly through the liturgy. 


24 On medical imagery in the kontakia, see Barkhuizen 1992, 1-14. On the interplay between 
medical and spiritual healing in Romanos and more broadly in Byzantine literature, see 
Krueger 2010, 119-30. There is an extensive body of research on this topic now. For one 
significant article which argues for the close connection between physical and spiritual 
healing in late antiquity, see Mayer 2015, 337-51. 

25 Matthew 9.21; Mark 5.28. 
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2 Community 


This call for public action as one part of personal introspection is key for 
Romanos because it enables him to place individual knowledge in the context 
of the larger community. Romanos does want his audience to search their own 
hearts and minds and to develop an individual relationship with God, and he 
also wants the community to act as a whole. For Romanos, these two moves 
are mutually reinforcing. The kontakion form provides one particularly useful 
tool for communal action: the refrain.?6 The refrain was a short verse (occa- 
sionally a single word) which was repeated after each stanza and sung by the 
congregation. I argue that the refrain shapes participants’ minds in two ways: 
as meditative repetition and as a performance of right emotion. 

The refrain was sung at the end of each stanza, perhaps by a choir but most 
likely by the whole congregation. And this ritualised singing is yet another way 
in which members of the congregation come to knowledge of God and have 
their own emotional and cognitive capacities enhanced, expanded, purified 
and ultimately transformed. It is not likely that Romanos' congregation was 
particularly literate, or that many (or any) of them had sufficient wealth to own 
a copy of the bible. But it is probable that they would remember the refrain 
they had sung at least twenty times during the chanting of the kontakion.?" The 
refrain thus provided a morsel of scriptural-style language on which to medi- 
tate, easily ingrained into the minds of participants by the repetitive singing 
of the refrain throughout the kontakion.?? The dialogic nature of the kontakia 
would also have helped to make memorable the contexts in which the refrain 
had been sung. This, I suggest, was Romanos' aim when he crafted his refrain. 


26 For a recent study of the ritual significance of sound in liturgical poetry with a particu- 
lar focus on the refrain in Romanos and in late-antique Hebrew poetry, see Arentzen & 
Münz-Manor 2019, 36-55. 

27 Arentzen 2016, 2. To date there is no comprehensive study of literacy rates in Byzantium, 
unlike the extensive research into literacy in Western Medieval studies: Holmes 2002, 3-5. 
Literacy rates are assumed to have been relatively low, especially outside of Constantinople 
and among women: Shawcross 2018, 17-18. Browning cautions against assuming elite edu- 
cation was the only means of acquiring literacy: Browning 1978, 40. And recent studies 
have focused on other ways of acquiring a type of literacy, through hearing texts read 
aloud (mostly in church) and through visual media: Shawcross 2018, 24. Both these recent 
books address literacy from this wider viewpoint: Holmes & Waring 2002; Shawcross & 
Toth 2018. In addition to the assumed low level of literacy, books were unaffordable for 
all but the wealthiest: Shawcross 2018, 18-23. And it is clear that the circulation of biblical 
manuscripts was extremely limited: Miller 2010, 58-59. 

28 On the impact of repetition of refrains on the minds of participants, see Lieber 2010, 
126-127. 
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He wanted to imprint something of the message of his hymn on his listeners 
through the refrain. For example, in On Judas (17), the refrain is a penitential 
cry for mercy in response to the terrifying sin of Judas: tAews, Mews, Mews yevod 
huy, | 6 návtwv à&veyópevoç xai návtaç exdeyouevoc.29 This hymn was sung in 
Holy Week and the refrain reflects the sort of penitential devotion appropriate 
for this Lenten period. 

In other hymns Romanos writes into the refrain a key paradox which pro- 
vides a small parcel of knowledge about God. In On the Nativity 1 (1), for ex- 
ample, the refrain encourages the congregation to reflect on the miracle of the 
incarnation, that the almighty God was born as a helpless baby: matdiov véov, ó 
700 aiwvwy 9ed¢.39 And the wonder of the virgin birth, which vouchsafed the di- 
vinity of Christ, is Romanos’ meditative refrain in On the Annunciation II (37): 
IIapOévoc tixtet xoi petà TOxov mtv. pEvet napõévoç.3! Throughout Romanos’ 
narrative exegeses the refrain is a connective thread, sung in the voice of vari- 
ous characters, and with different impacts in the different stanzas. Through 
repetition and the dramatic nature of the kontakion, Romanos ensures that the 
refrain has a lasting impact on his listeners who will leave the vigil singing the 
refrain and (he hopes) contemplating its contents and referents. 

The refrain also works as a performative act, enacting the emotional re- 
sponse Romanos thinks is appropriate.?? Some refrains help the community 
to enact their humility and penitence. For example, the refrain of On the Sinful 
Woman (10) is “the filth of my deeds" (either tod BopBópou tHv Epywv pov or 
TA Boppópo tv épywv pov) and by chanting this line the congregation rein- 
forces for themselves their sinfulness and need of forgiveness. By ruminating 
on the harlot's words and remembering the contexts in which they spoke them 
throughout the kontakion, their emotions are changed to imitate the sinful 
woman's and their senses are reformed to catch the scent of Christ.?? They 
both deepen their knowledge of God's redemptive actions and ultimately 
transform their minds into penitential ones. 

In these ways the refrain drives the spiritual growth of individual congrega- 
tion members. But I argue that the refrain also transforms the congregational 
community. In part the congregation is drawn together simply by their com- 
munal singing, but Romanos uses other techniques to encourage his listeners 


29 ‘Be merciful, merciful, merciful to us, | you who are patient with all and wait for all. 

30 Just now a child, God before all ages’. 

31 "virgin gives birth and after the birth still remains a virgin’. 

32 See Lieber 2010, 127, including n. 21. 

33  Onthe olfactory imagery of this story, across Syriac and Greek hymnography and homi- 
letics, see Harvey 2002, 69-89. 
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to think of themselves as a group which grows in knowledge of God and is 
purified and transformed together. At times this community is reinforced by 
plural verbs, calling for communal action, including the communal singing of 
the refrain, as here in On Peter’s Denial (18.1): 


Tov vodv avulpwowmev, THY ppéva dpa pwpev, TO TvEdLa Uy opécopev, 
TH puyi Stavactdpev xal omovddcwpev cxedov cupmadety TA caet 
AQNOWLEV návtra — Aoy tc uóv moAXopépipvov 
xoiTpocxoJwopuev TH Ev oTAVOG- 
&ycptev TAVTEÇ, el oxe, cua tH THérpoo 
sig HV Kaipa  advdnv- cov otc 
Bonowuev Xpiot® tag tod IIévpou nádat pwvåç 
x&v £v EtAw dvépyy, — x&v ÈV tap XATÉPXN, 
petà co náoyopev xai OvnEopev xal xedEouer- 
"Emt0cov,oQcov, ye, THY ToiLvyy cov." 


Let us raise up our thought, let us enlighten our heart, let us not extin- 
guish our spirit. 

Let us rise up in soul and be eager to share the passion of the dispassion- 
ate one. 

Let us give up every worldly thought 

and cleave to the one on the cross. 

Let us all go, if you wish, together with Peter, 

into the courtyard of Kaiaphas. With him, 

let us cry out to Christ what Peter said to him just now: 

"Even if you are raised up on the tree, even if you go down into the tomb, 

with you we will suffer and we will die and we will cry aloud, 

Hurry, holy one, save your flock.’ 


This passage enacts communal enlightenment through collective action. 
Romanos calls for joint action throughout the passage, using plural verbs and 
unitive language (mévtec, &pa), and each action is about training the commu- 
nity into right Christian behaviour which seeks to move away from worldly 
thoughts (Aoyicpov xoXopépivov) to direct the senses to God. Imagery of light 
and illumination and words which connote elevation are designed to focus 
the mind and senses on the divine. The refrain is introduced as a cry to Christ, 
and here the action is not merely within the congregation but also includes 
the disciple Peter, widening the community to embrace biblical figures. We 
will look further at the wider, cosmic community in the following section. The 
importance of community for shaping faith and Christian actions is further 
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highlighted in this hymn when Peter calls for his brother disciples to keep him 
penitent (18.18).34 

Similarly, in On Pentecost, Romanos frames his kontakion with calls for unity, 
with each other and with God. The first stanza ends with this address to God 


(331.510): 


eyyloov Huw, €yyicov ó mavtayod- 
Qomep toig ATOTTOACIG cou NAVTOTE cuvfjc, 

otto xal voi; ce to000ctv — Evwaov TAUTOV, oixtipuwy, 
ivà cuvupévot cot ópvéopgev xai SoEoAcyobpev 
TO TAVAYIOV TvED La. 


Approach us, approach us, you who are everywhere. 

Just as you are always with your apostles, 

so also unite yourself with those who yearn for you, merciful one, 
so that, united with you, we may hymn and glorify, 

the all-holy Spirit. 


The congregation is united by their desire for God and their wish to sing ap- 
propriate songs to the Holy Spirit. Their ability to sing such songs depends on 
their harmony with God, however. This first stanza establishes a comparison 
between the apostles and Romanos’ congregation. Through prayer and scrip- 
ture (33.4—5), through union with God (33.6—7), the poorly educated apostles in 
this hymn are transformed into speakers (33.14-18). Romanos emphasizes this 
dramatic transformation with rhetorical force: he re-creates the confusion of 
the witnesses to the speaking in tongues through rhetorical questions (33.15); 
emphasizes the paradox of fishermen as orators (33.16); and tosses aside Greek 
philosophy, poetry and oratory in a series of clever puns (33.17). And, in the 
final stanza, the congregation, like the apostles, now has the ability to sing that 
Romanos begged for in the first stanza: Yuvýowpev, ddeAgot, TAV paNTÕV TAÇ 
yAwaoas ... (33.18.1).35 And they have become brothers, joined together into a 
familial relationship by their joint actions in the refrain. 

The refrain, then, works at the level of individual devotion. But by calling 
for plural action, including joint singing of the refrain, Romanos implicates 


34 For an analysis of this passage and its importance in creating communal emotions, see 
Gador-Whyte 2020. On compunction in Byzantine hymnography, see Mellas 2020. 

35 I follow the sc edition in this quotation: Romanos 1981, 206. Translation: "Brothers, let us 
hymn the tongues of the apostles ..." 
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individual knowledge of God with the knowledge of the community. Knowledge 
is assumed, here, to be open to all community members. This has several im- 
plications. It reinforces the public nature of knowledge we have already seen. 
It binds the knowledge of one member of the congregation to the knowledge 
of the whole, reinforcing unity in knowledge and standing against differing 
individual interpretations. The communal nature of knowledge thus becomes 
a way of disciplining knowledge and setting limits on truth claims. Individual 
knowledge is pastorally sustained and made possible by others believing it. 
Even the devotional aspect of the refrain has communal connotations, drawing 
the lay community into something of a monastic discipline. As monks support 
each other in the spiritual growth, so Romanos encourages his community of 
lay believers to do the same. 


3 Cosmic Community 


These lay believers, in their suburban congregation, are also members of a 
wider community to which the kontakion and the liturgical rites of the church 
give access. Romanos uses his kontakia as a way of reinforcing the cosmic na- 
ture of liturgical rites. The liturgical cycle is both temporally cyclical and brings 
together heavenly and earthly realms. In the same kontakion in which Romanos 
makes Mary and her son seem like well-known neighbours, he also emphasizes 
the angelic witnesses to these events. The first stanza of On the Presentation 
in the Temple combines these familiar, earthly elements of the story with the 
incorporeal realm. This stanza begins by inviting the congregation to be part 
of the event (4.1.1-6): 


Th Ocotóxw npogðpuwpev ot BovAduevar xatidetv tov viov adtHs 
Tpóc Xupteov &moryópevov- 
övnep odpavddev ol kompatot BAEmovtes ekemANtToOvto Aéyovrec- 
“Oavpacta Fewpoduev vuvi xal napåðoča, dxatdrynta, &éppanota 
610v A8àp yap Syutovpyynaas BaotdCetat wç Bpégpos: 


(3 


6 dycopryvoc YwpEttal ev dyxdcAats tod peo poov ...” 


Let us hurry to the Theotokos, we who wish to see her son 

brought before Simeon. 

The incorporeal ones, seeing this from heaven, were amazed and said, 
“Just now we behold marvels and paradoxes, incomprehensible, ineffable. 
For the creator of Adam is carried as a newborn. 

The infinite one is held in the arms of an old man...” 
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Terrestrial and celestial realms come together as they witness the baby Jesus 
being presented to Simeon. The feast of the Presentation, introduced to 
Constantinople sometime in the sixth century?9 celebrated on the 14th of 
February, involved a candle procession through the streets.?” If Romanos wrote 
this kontakion for the feast, as Grosdidier de Matons suggests,?? then the ex- 
hortation to ‘hurry’ to see Mary would evoke the procession through the city. 
This procession, Romanos argues, is not merely an earthly event, but is wit- 
nessed by the heavenly angels. The liturgy which takes place in sixth-century 
Constantinople participates in a cosmic liturgy, which is both trans-historical 
and combines earthly and heavenly realms. Romanos’ goal for his listeners is 
membership of this heavenly community, and to this end his Aontakia work to 
purify the senses, the emotions and the will of congregants, so that they might 
develop the rational and emotional capacity to be celestial participants. 

This new sensory capacity is brought about by Christ's incarnation. In On 
the Epiphany, Romanos contrasts significant Old Testament figures' obscured 
visions of God with the clear sight made possible for humans by the incarna- 
tion (6.7.3—5): 


eldev ev xorctvüEet mvevpatoc 6 npoqr ym, oox Ev ÖAGL oc puorcoc 
hues Se capxtxots — 6p Oo otc Pewpodpev 
xoptov LaBowé ... 


The prophet [Isaiah] saw in the slumber of his spirit, not with the eyes 
of his body; 

but we, with our fleshly eyes, see 

the Lord of Sabaoth ... 


The incarnation thus redeems the senses.?? This same hymn (as we saw above) 
is full of medical imagery, casting Christ as the doctor whose salvific medicine 
trains the emotions, purifies the senses and cleanses the mind so that humans 
are able to desire, see and know God. 

Ritual purification of the senses is enmeshed in a detailed contextualization 
of the liturgical feast in On the Adoration of the Cross, in which the redemptive 
power of the crucifixion is narrated through a long history of the cross and its 


36 In 542 according to Theophanes Confessor, Chron., AM 6034 (de Boor 1883, 222), in 527 
according to Kedrenos, Syn.Hist., P 366B (Bekker 1838-1839, 641-2). See Grosdidier de 
Matons 1965, 164, n. 2; Allen 201, 78. 

37 | Avner20n, 22. 

38  Grosdidier de Matons 1967, 314. 

39  Ontheredemption of the senses at the incarnation, albeit in the context of iconoclasm, 
see Pelikan 2011, 99-119. 
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liturgical celebration. On the Adoration of the Cross was probably written for the 
Feast of the Veneration of the Cross on the 14th of September. The kontakion 
begins with the crucifixion, when the thief crucified with Jesus expresses his 
belief and is invited into paradise (cf. Luke 23:43). Jesus then instructs the 
thief to carry the cross as an inscription to the cherubim guarding the gates 
of Eden.^? The thief does so, and Romanos records the joyful song he sings. 
At the gates, he addresses the cherubim and they welcome him into paradise, 
happily vacating their post. The hymn then delves into the depths of Hades 
and we witness the devil’s lamentation and his resolve to destroy Christians 
on earth. This serves as an explanation of the persecutions of Christians which 
took place until Constantine accepted Christianity and used the cross as his 
standard. The following few stanzas narrate the discovery of the true cross by 
Helena and Judas Kyriakos. The penultimate stanza calls on the congregation 
to honour the cross, and the kontakion ends with a prayer to Christ.*! 

The feast of the Veneration of the Cross began in Jerusalem after the story 
of Helena’s discovery became popular. The fourth-century pilgrim Egeria de- 
scribed it as a huge festival as significant as Easter and Epiphany, which drew 
both monks and lay people from all over the empire and lasted for about a 
week.^?? It was introduced into the liturgies of Constantinople sometime in 
the sixth century, and Grosdidier de Matons has suggested that Romanos com- 
posed this hymn early in the life of this new feast.^? The exact rituals associ- 
ated with the feast in the sixth century are unclear, but later liturgies involved 
processions of the cross (presumed to be relics of the True Cross embedded 
in a large processional cross), possibly through the streets and certainly into 
the church, and then veneration of the cross.44 Assuming that Romanos’ 
congregation is present at such a liturgy as they hear the kontakion, or—since 
Romanos' hymns may have been sung on the eve of a feast—that they will 
join such a procession tomorrow, Romanos contextualises the feast day and its 
contemporary liturgical rituals through his narrative. 

Indeed, such rituals are suggested by the kontakion itself, since Romanos 
opens his hymn with prostration before the wood of the cross (23.Pr.1): Tò 
ce dtcjuov EdAov npooxvvotvrec tod tiplou otavpod cov, Xpiotè 6 Gedc ...45 And the 


40 On the writing imagery in this and other kontakia, see Krueger 2004, 159-88. 

41 It is possible that the final stanza is a later addition, since it adds a superfluous Y to the 
acrostic: TOYTO TO EIIOX EZTIN POMANOYY. But, as Grosdidier de Matons says, this is 
not itself sufficient reason to exclude stanza 24 from the hymn: Grosdidier de Matons 1967, 
353 n. 2. 

42 Egeria, Itin. 481—49.3 (McGowan & Bradshaw 2018, 114-15). See also Jensen 2017, 111-12. 

43 . Grosdidier de Matons 1967, 314. 

44 Mateos 1962, 24-33. 

45 "As we venerate the revered wood of your honoured cross, Christ our God ..." 
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robber’s journey to paradise becomes a procession with the cross like that tak- 
ing place in sixth-century Constantinople (23.6.1-4):49 
Todta Anotig £moxobcog eT WUWV ETEMEPETO, 
we elev 6 navoixtipuwv, TO yvwpiopa THS xapLTOS: 
xoi Boite dvevgrypet 
atavpod tò SHpov xai pdarrwv £Aeyev del ĝopa xarvóv: 


Obeying these instructions, the thief took on his shoulders, 

as the all-merciful had said, the symbol of grace [i.e. the cross], 

and as he walked he praised 

the gift of the cross and without ceasing he spoke, singing a new song. 


The thief simultaneously participates in Christ's journey to the cross (with the 
cross on his shoulders) and the joyful processions of Romanos' contemporaries 
as they sing in praise of the cross. 

Through the long history of the cross narrated by this hymn, all these events 
are brought together into the one feast: the redemption of Adam, the redemp- 
tion of the thief, the re-opening of paradise, the harrowing of Hell, the salva- 
tion of Constantine and Rome, the finding of the true cross and its redemptive 
power, and liturgical celebration. Romanos' congregation participates in this 
long history, which is a trans-historical and cosmic narrative, and at the end 
they find themselves 'in paradise. 

Romanos' listeners are encouraged to see themselves in the figure of the 
thief. They join in his song in the refrain, singing ¿v tô mapadeiow, “in paradise", 
imagining themselves joyfully entering Eden as they enter the church. Just as 
the thief holds the cross and sings its praise, so also Romanos' congregation fol- 
lows the procession of the cross and joins in the festal songs. The prayer in the 
final stanza particularly refers to the people as singers (23.24.5—11): 


od napåoyov &cixov&vuEty tols emt col EAniZovar 
npoðúpwç SovAevetv cot ev thaApots xod Seyoect- 

META tod Ayotod xpåčopev col wç Ev otavpĝ- 
“Myjobyti nov ev tH Bactrcia tH o: 

tod yopo dEiwaov movtaghuds —vÀv dyiwv cov, Xpioté, 
ws Aoóvrotc tv appaytda tod otavpod cov elc Evwow 
ev TH napaðeiow.” 


46 Romanos’ account in this hymn is indebted to the Gospel of Nicodemus: Grosdidier de 
Matons 1967, 313-316. 
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Grant repentance to all who hope in you, 

who willingly serve you in psalms and prayers. 

With the thief we cry out to you on the cross, 
“Remember us in your kingdom. 

Count us all worthy of your choir of saints, Christ, 
since we have received the seal of your cross as unity 
in Paradise.” 


Romanos’ congregation's will and voice are transformed (they willingly serve, 
they sing with the thief). They beg for their voices to be purified that they 
might sing with the saints, and like the thief they can now sing a new song. 
They are united together in the congregation, with the cosmic community, 
marked with the seal of Christ’s cross, and thereby come to knowledge of di- 
vine glory in paradise. 


4 Conclusion 


Romanos’ kontakia are formative liturgical poems which shape the minds of 
audience members. Coming to know God requires a dramatic transforma- 
tion of the self. It means alteration of the senses, purification of the emotions, 
cleansing of the mind. Through biblical exempla and Romanos’ penitential 
persona the kontakia model repentance which purifies the senses and en- 
ables knowledge of God. The kontakia likewise call listeners into physical and 
vocal actions which train the senses, mind and emotions. These actions are at 
once personal and communal and unite listeners with the cosmic community 
throughout time and space. The ritual speaking of the refrain, its lasting medi- 
tative effects, and Romanos’ use of unitive language and plural verbs brings 
the congregation together into a vocal participant in the cosmic salvation 
narrative. Festal kontakia, like On the Adoration of the Cross, shape listeners’ 
knowledge by contextualising the liturgical rites of the feast in the historical 
and cosmic narrative, as well as modelling the right sensory and emotional 
responses. By listening to the kontakia, singing the refrain, and participating in 
the liturgical celebration of the feast, congregants grow into knowledge of God 
and find their place in salvation history. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Is There Room for Doubt in Christian Faith? 
Romanos the Melodist and John the Monk 
on the Apostle Thomas 


Mary B. Cunningham 


The apostle Thomas, also known as “the twin’, is an important but puzzling 
figure in Christian tradition. He is mentioned as one of the twelve disciples 
in all four canonical Gospels, but attracts notice especially in the Gospel of 
John where we hear (in connection with the miracle of the raising of Lazarus) 
that Thomas was willing to die with Jesus (Jn 1116) and that, alone among 
the remaining disciples, he required physical proof of the resurrection when 
Christ appeared to them in the upper room (Jn 20:26-29). After placing his 
hand in the latter's wounded side, Thomas declared, “My Lord and my God!” 
(Jn 20:28), thus becoming the first person to confess Christ's divinity, according 
to the Evangelist John. Early Christian traditions, some of which are cited by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, state that Thomas went on to evangelise Syria and places 
further East, as far as southern India.! A variety of apocryphal texts includ- 
ing the Acts, Apocalypse, and Gospels of Thomas, which either describe the 
apostle's missionary activities or transmit secret teachings purportedly written 
down by "Didymus Judas Thomas" have emerged in the course of the last two 
millennia.? Some traditions, such as the story that Thomas arrived late at the 
tomb of the Virgin Mary—but in time to see her ascending to heaven and to re- 
ceive a belt which she threw down to him—reflect John’s depiction of Thomas 
as a faithful, albeit dilatory, follower of Christ.? It appears that this apostle was 
seen, at quite an early stage in Christian tradition, as a model of faith, charac- 
terised by thoughtful investigation and indefatigable missionary activity. 

The Byzantine Church celebrated St Thomas on two main dates in the fixed 
and movable calendars. The first of these, 6 October, was the saint’s official 


1 Eusebius, HE 3.1 (Bardy 1952, 97; trans. Williamson 1965, 107). 

2 Apocryphal New Testament (Elliott 1993, 68-83, 123-147, 439—511). 

3 Such traditions exist in association with the modern cults of the relic both at the Vatopedi 
Monastery on Mt Athos and the Cathedral of St Mary of the Holy Belt (Um al Zennar) at 
Homs, Syria. On the ‘late apostle’ traditions, see Shoemaker 2002, 67-71. 
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feast-day,^ for which a kanon attributed to the ninth-century hymnographer 
Theophanes survives, along with troparia, stichera and aposticha that are 
sung especially in Vespers and Matins5 The hymnography for the saint's 
feast celebrates both Thomas's activity as a missionary and his exploration 
of Christ's resurrected body, as recounted in John 20:26-29. The latter pas- 
sage was probably read out in most churches and monasteries at the Divine 
Liturgy for this day, as the Typikon of the Great Church suggests.9 The second 
date, which occurred in the movable calendar that revolved around Easter, be- 
longed to the period between that great feast and Pentecost and came, during 
the Middle Byzantine period, to be served by the liturgical book known as the 
Pentekostarion. This was the Sunday of Thomas, which occurred a week after 
Easter and celebrated— both "historically" and liturgically— Christ's entrance, 
as the resurrected Lord, into the room where the eleven remaining disciples 
were staying in Jerusalem." The feast-day served as a kind of "seal" for the pas- 
chal celebrations that followed the Passion and resurrection of Christ: it con- 
firmed the reality of the latter, but also underlined the need for acceptance 
and faith on the part of humanity. The reading of this section of John's Gospel 
appears to have been instituted early, according both to the late fourth-century 
journal of Egeria and the fifth-century Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem;? it is 
also attested in the surviving Constantinopolitan liturgical sources.? 

This chapter, which focuses on two important Byzantine hymns that were 
both probably composed for the movable Sunday of Thomas (although they 
both also deal with themes that are relevant to St Thomas's feast on 6 October), 
has two main goals. The first, which is probably the most significant in the 
context of this volume, is to compare the literary and performative aspects of 
two hymns that celebrated the apostle Thomas, one of which is a kontakion 
and the other a kanon.!° Romanos the Melodist's kontakion, “On Doubting 
Thomas' was composed in the sixth century and intended for the vigil 


4 This presumably commemorates the date on which St Thomas was martyred, an event 
which took place according to Syriac tradition at Mylapore, near Madras. The apostle's 
body was translated in the fourth century to Edessa, in Syria, before being transferred to 
Ortona in the Abruzzi. St Thomas's feast-day is celebrated on 3 July in the Roman Catholic 
and Syriac Churches and on 21 December in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer (which 
may reflect earlier Roman Catholic practice). See Cross and Livingston 1997, 1612-1613. 

5 Menaion 1888, vol. 1, 341-349. 

6 The full reading for the day was Jn 20:19-31; see Typikon of the Great Church (Mateos 1962, 
vol. 1, 62). 

7 Pentekostarion 1883, 40—58. 

8 Egeria, Travels (Pétré 1971, 244—245); Armenian Lectionary (Renoux 1971, 324-325). 

9 For example, Typikon of the Great Church (Mateos 1962, vol. 2, 109). 

10  Foranother recent comparative study of this kind, see Arentzen 2019. 
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preceding the Eucharistic celebration of Thomas Sunday. It deals with the 
Gospel story in a dramatic and didactic way." In contrast to this text, a kanon 
that is attributed to “John the Monk” (probably the eighth-century Palestinian 
theologian, hymnographer and preacher, John of Damascus) and sung in the 
context of the office of Orthros (Matins) assumes a more celebratory, but 
also meditative tone.!? This is not to say that considerable overlap, in terms 
of dramatic dialogue and theological emphasis, does not exist between the 
two works. Indeed, it is possible that the earlier Aontakion influenced John the 
Monk’s treatment of doubting Thomas in his kanon. However, I shall argue 
that there are distinct differences between the two works, which reflect the 
separate liturgical contexts and audiences for which they were composed. 

The second aim of this chapter is more theological than literary. I intend to 
investigate an intriguing question with regard to the celebration of St Thomas 
in the Byzantine Church, namely, why hymnographers extol this apostle’s 
sceptical approach to the resurrection of Christ, rather than condemning it. It 
could be argued that they simply followed the Evangelist John in his portrayal 
of Thomas as the first of Christ’s disciples to proclaim his divinity after the 
resurrection. However, John also has Jesus exclaim immediately afterwards, 
“Blessed are those who have not seen and yet have come to believe” (Jn 20:29). 
Byzantine hymnographers perceived a tension in this story, which celebrates 
Thomas's witness to the resurrection but also reveals his need to bolster faith 
with physical evidence. In acknowledging such weakness on the part of the 
apostle, liturgical writers interpreted the story in a positive way. They went so 
far as to suggest that faith is deepened, or made stronger, by the admission 
of doubt, or even disbelief, on the part of individual Christians. The path to 
spiritual enlightenment sometimes involves wrestling with the objections that 
the human intellect presents; however, this process may enhance, rather than 
diminish, the soul’s apprehension of divine truth. 

Doubt, as a binary opposite of faith, has always been problematic in Christian 
tradition, especially in view of the emphasis that this religion places on the ac- 
ceptance of doctrine based on biblical revelation and conciliar definitions. 
Whereas the modern understanding of doubt might envisage a denial of 
the existence of God, Byzantine hymnographers associated it more with the 


11 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 234—241; trans. Lash 1995, 
181-191); numerous studies of the works of Romanos exist. See, for example, Grosdidier de 
Matons 1977; Schork 1995; Arentzen 2017; Gador-Whyte 2017. 

12 John the Monk, Kanon on St Thomas (Pentekostarion 1883, 50-54; trans. The 
Pentecostarion 1990, 74—79). For background on the life and works of John of Damascus, 
see Louth 2002; Pokhilko 2004; Skrekas 2008. 

13 — Youngi99i 1. 
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questioning of particular truths that are unique to orthodox Christianity, in- 
cluding especially the physical death and resurrection of Christ, who was both 
God and man, and his eternal status as Word and Son of God. Following the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451," liturgical writers attempted to express the para- 
dox of the incarnation in ways that conveyed both its mystery and its palpable 
reality. Stories such as the doubting of Thomas could be used not only to de- 
scribe the eternal reality of Christ's humanity and divinity, but also to portray 
the physical and fallible nature of those whom he came to save. Byzantine 
hymnographers thus celebrated human weakness—which included not only 
doubt but also every other sin—as the means whereby, through true repen- 
tance, Christians encountered Christ. This is a paradoxical message that is 
sometimes forgotten in more triumphalist strands of Christian tradition. 
Byzantine liturgical writers, however, propounded it not only in Lenten hymns 
and homilies, but also when celebrating figures such as the apostle Thomas— 
who progressed through doubt to full understanding and faith in the Lord. 


1 Romanos the Melodist on Doubting Thomas 


The kontakion on Thomas, which editors include among Romanos the 
Melodist’s genuine writings, is thought to have been composed for the Sunday 
of Thomas, one week after Easter.!6 Before examining this hymn in detail, it 
is worth noting that earlier homilies celebrated Thomas, with some of these 
being intended for this liturgical slot” One of the most striking works, which 
may have influenced Romanos's kontakion, is Proclus of Constantinople's hom- 
ily for Thomas Sunday. This work begins with the line, “Behold, again there is 
celebration ..." thus reinforcing the fact of this liturgical association.!® Proclus, 
who was probably also preaching to a Constantinopolitan audience;?? treats 
the story of Thomas's transition from a state of doubt to one of belief with 
dramatic emphasis. He also focuses on the way in which Thomas's doubt about 
the resurrection, along with his need for physical proof, helps all Christians 
to deepen their faith in Christ. The literary relationship between this homily 


14 For the Acts of the Council, see Schwartz 1933-35; trans. Price and Gaddis 2005. 

15 Foran interesting approach to the same subject in Western medieval theology and liturgy, 
see Murray 2006. 

16 See Lash 1995, 182; Krueger 2014, 45. 

17 BHG, vol. 2, 302-304, nos. 1837-1844. 

18 Leroy 1967, 237; Barkhuizen 2001, 183. For background on the life and works of Proclus, 
along with a critical edition of his five homilies on the incarnation and the Virgin birth, 
see Constas 2003. 

19 Barkhuizen 1998, 181; Barkhuizen 2001, 35-38. 
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and the sixth-century kontakion that Romanos composed for the same feast 
remains to be explored; for the purposes of this chapter, it is simply worth not- 
ing its place in the developing Constantinopolitan liturgical tradition.” 

Romanos the Melodist’s kontakion on Doubting Thomas has already re- 
ceived some scholarly attention. Georgia Frank, in the context of her impor- 
tant study of the “sensory self” in the kontakia of Romanos, notes in passing 
the way in which the hymnographer depicts Thomas using his sense of touch 
to deepen his faith in Christ.?! Susan Ashbrook Harvey also explores this sense, 
along with the other four, in an article on Syriac and Greek liturgical poetry 
that includes a discussion of Romanos's kontakion on Thomas.?? Derek Krueger 
meanwhile examines the kontakion closely in both of his recent books, which 
cover, respectively, the concepts of authorship and of the "liturgical self" in 
Byzantium. In both works, Krueger teases out the meaning of some of the im- 
agery that Romanos employs. The passage in which Thomas's hand becomes 
"like the pen of a swiftly writing scribe (Ps 44 Lxx/ 45:2), writing for believers 
the place from where faith springs up^7? evokes a legal setting. The apostle, 
by dipping his hand into Christ's wounded side as if it were an inkwell, “un- 
derwrites" (oroypáqo) the truth of the resurrection. In other words, he con- 
firms the reality of the body and blood that faithful Christians encounter in the 
eucharist.?^ In his most recent book, Krueger examines the penitential aspects 
of the kontakion, emphasising Thomas's doubts about himself and his own mo- 
tivations, even as he seeks forgiveness from God.?5 Frank, Ashbrook Harvey, 
and Krueger all envision the Christian “self” that Romanos brings to life in his 
portrayal of the apostle Thomas as reflecting a collective, and liturgically in- 
formed, concept of the human person.?6 

Building on these thought-provoking studies, I propose to look again both at 
the literary structure of this kontakion and at its treatment of doubt. The kon- 
takion includes three prooemia (or prologues), followed by eighteen stanzas. 
The prooemia first provide narrative, framing the biblical scene in the upper 
room, but also represent the hymnographer's own cry to the Saviour, Christ. 
Each stanza ends with the refrain, "You are our Lord and our God" (Jn 20:28), 


20 According to Leroy, Proclus's homily for the Sunday after Easter (or "Thomas Sunday’) 
is transmitted in fifteen manuscripts, some of which date to the ninth or tenth century. 
This suggests a reasonable diffusion of the text as a liturgical reading for the feast. See 
Leroy 1967, 236. 

21 Frank 2005, 164-165. 

22 Harvey 2002; cited in Frank 2005, 165, 177, n. 20. 

23 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanza 3 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 235-236; trans. 
Lash 1995, 184). 

24 Krueger 2004, 178-179. 

25 Krueger 2014, 46. 

26 Frank 2005, 164—165 and passim; Krueger 2014, 2-3. 
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which expresses Thomas's profession of faith even before Christ has entered 
the room (at least in the context of the kontakion); this refrain was probably 
sung by the whole congregation.?" In the stanzas that follow, which are divided 
roughly into groups of three, Romanos addresses the congregation with a se- 
ries of rhetorical questions and typological allusions, before entering into a 
dramatic exploration of the apostle's spiritual struggle by means of the rhe- 
torical device of ethopoeia. This device, which was widely used in liturgical 
texts (both homilies and hymns) of the late antique and Byzantine periods, 
brought biblical or apocryphal characters to life by means of direct speech in 
the form of monologue or dialogue.?? The use of this, along with other aspects 
of enargeia,? helped contemporary audiences to engage emotionally with 
the biblical scene; it lifted that event out of its historical context and placed it 
within the liturgical, or eternal, timeframe of the religious ceremony.?9 

The analysis of Thomas's thoughts in this section of the kontakion is realis- 
tic and stark: the apostle blames his colleagues for their silence, envies their 
joy, and finally describes his own doubt as a state of lonely desolation: 


The words of my fellow servants have become for me night and deep 
darkness, 

for they did not enlighten, did not light for my soul 

the lamp of wonder which now I see beyond hope?! 


This soliloquy finishes, in the tenth stanza, with the hymnographer comment- 
ing that Thomas, when speaking to himself, was actually (and presumably 
without knowing it) conversing with God: 


Thus the Twin, speaking to himself, was speaking to God. 

He who searches the innermost being (cf. Ps 7:9), seeing Thomas 
breaking his heart as once the publican (cf. Ps 50 [51]:19; Lk 18:13), 
took pity and cried, "Bring your hand here. 

Why did you doubt? Tell me, you of little faith ..."92 


27 Arentzen 2017, 13. 

28  Onethopoeia as a rhetorical device, see Aphthonius, Progymnasmata (Patillon 2008, 144— 
146); ps.-Hermogenes, Progymnasmata (ibid., 200—201). See also Kennedy 1983, 64, 205-6; 
Gador-Whyte 2017, 32-33. 

29 On enargeia, see Rowe 1997, 143-144; Webb 2009, esp. 94-106. 

30 . Young 1998, 151-152; Taft 2006, esp. 137-143. 

31 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanza 9 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 238; trans. 
Lash 1995, 187). 

32 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanza 10 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 238; trans. 
Lash 1995, 187). 
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Romanos reminds us in this powerful passage that it is precisely in the mo- 
ments of extreme alienation or confusion that human beings may encoun- 
ter Christ. The following stanzas of the kontakion (that is, numbers eleven 
through seventeen) construct an imagined dialogue between Thomas and 
Christ, interspersed by rhetorical exclamations or commentary on the part 
of the hymnographer.*? The apostle is led towards faith, involving acceptance 
of himself as well as of his God, while Christ remains merciful and gentle. 
Romanos emphasises the fact that Christ knows Thomas's thoughts before 
they are expressed; he also recognises that the latter's doubt, along with the 
physical proof that he is offered, will serve to convert others. 

The kontakion concludes with a plea for strength and forgiveness from 
Romanos. He confesses that whereas 


... Thomas, by handling, has now come to know your glory, 
butIam frightened, for I know your counsels, 

I know my works. Conscience troubles me. 

Spare me, my Saviour, spare me, Compassionate, 

that by works and words I may unceasingly cry to you, 
“You are our Lord and our God"?^ 


Thus Romanos, speaking on behalf of the congregation, identifies himself with 
Thomas and his doubt, but seeks help from Christ. He also places his stamp 
on the kontakion by embedding the acrostic “TANEINOY POMANOY" (“by the 
humble Romanos") in the first initial of each of the eighteen stanzas.? 

On the basis of this quick summary of the kontakion’s structure and con- 
tent, it should be apparent that the sixth-century hymnographer's approach 
to the story of Thomas was both personal and dramatic. Members of the con- 
gregation were encouraged to identify with the hapless and repentant apostle; 
they should recognise in themselves not only the human tendency to doubt 
until offered physical proof, but also to distrust or envy the faith of their fellow 
Christians. Old and New Testament parallels are evoked both explicitly and im- 
plicitly throughout the kontakion. In the second stanza, when Thomas's hand 
is compared to the burning bush in its handling of the divine side without 
being burned, hearers might also be reminded of biblical or apocryphal stories 


33 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanzas 11217 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 238-241; 
trans. Lash 1995, 187-190). 

34 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanza 18 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 241; trans. 
Lash 1995, 190-191). 

35 For discussion of Romanos's use of acrostics, see Krueger 2004, 169-174. 
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in which hands were burnt up or cut off—such as the story of the midwife 
Salome in the Protevangelium of James or that of Jephonias, the unbelieving 
Jew, in narrative traditions surrounding the dormition of the Virgin Mary?$ 
Other parallel figures, with whom Thomas could be compared, include the 
woman with the issue of blood and the “sinful harlot’, both of whom sought, 
from a position of impurity, to touch Christ, the Healer and Giver of Life.?? 

In addition to such typological portrayal of Thomas as the paradigmatic 
human sinner, however, Romanos provides us with a very personal image of 
the man himself. Thomas's inquisitive nature is revealed by a “meddling” (quio- 
npaypwyv) right hand.** He is described as acting “boldly” (8pacéws¢)? or “with 
rashness” (pometetac),*° although in some passages Romanos implies that it 
is Christ who gives him this strength. Thomas is also portrayed as a thoughtful 
figure who stands slightly apart from the other disciples. In the stanza where 
Romanos applies the biblical metaphor of the 'pen' to the disciple's hand, we 
are also told that Thomas was the one who transmitted this revelation to other 
believers: 


For the definition of this faith was signed surely for me 
through Thomas's hand. By touching Christ 

it became like the pen of a swiftly writing scribe (Ps 44 [45]:2), 
writing for believers the place whence faith springs up.^! 


The hymnographer is perhaps suggesting here that faith that is based on ques- 
tioning and discovery is stronger than that which is passive. Above all, how- 
ever, it is Thomas's doubt, or even despair, which reveals his innermost being. 
The realistic portrayal of a divided and self-doubting person, whose thoughts 
flit from shame in the presence of his fellow disciples to fear of Christ, should 
be recognisable to every auditor, whether male or female. Sympathy for 
Thomas, based on this characterisation, might lead the members of Romanos's 


36 For the story of Salome, see Protevangelium of James 19-20 (trans. Elliott 1993, 64—65); for 
that of Jephonias, see Shoemaker 2002, 38-40, 52. 

37 Mt 9:20-22 and Lk 7:37-50 (identified with Mt 26:6-9); see Romanos the Melodist, 
Kontakion 30, stanzas 14-15 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 239—240; trans. Lash 1995, 189). 

38 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, prologue 1 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 234; trans. 
Lash 1995, 183). 

39 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 3o, prologue 3 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 235; trans. 
Lash 1995, 183). 

40 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanza 13 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 239; trans. 
Lash 1995, 188). 

41 Romanos the Melodist, Kontakion 30, stanza 3 (Maas and Trypanis 1963, 235-236; trans. 
Lash 1995, 184, with adjustments). 
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congregation to experience liturgically not only his contrition but also his sub- 
sequent joy. 

Romanos the Melodist thus focuses in his kontakion on the progress from 
doubt to faith in the person of the apostle Thomas. This transformation is ex- 
plored primarily by means of ethopoeia, which dramatises the encounters be- 
tween the hymnographer and his congregation or Christ, Thomas and Christ, 
or within the apostle's own mind. Krueger is correct in noting that the narra- 
tive is condensed into an eternal or liturgical timeframe by the way in which 
Thomas is portrayed as believing in the resurrection even before Christ enters 
the room;* however, the dramatic element of the story is retained by the con- 
stant focus on the emotional and spiritual development that occurs in the soul 
of the apostle. Romanos draws his congregation into this process by imagining 
for them the entirely human struggle that the apostle undergoes. Sin, shame, 
and contrition lie at the heart of this, but the hymnographer also implies that 
there is an underlying purpose that is known only to Christ. It is by means 
of repentance, that total “turning of the mind" (uetavoia) that individuals like 
Thomas encounter God; this process may involve, as in the case of Thomas, an 
experience of abandonment and darkness which only Christ can penetrate. 


2 John the Monk's Kanon on Doubting Thomas 


Let us turn now to John the Monk's kanon on Thomas, which was probably 
also composed for the Sunday of Thomas a week after Easter^? Although, 
as Egon Wellesz notes, some kanons that are attributed to “John the Monk" 
in Byzantine manuscripts may actually be the work of a later monk named 
John (probably the eleventh-century writer, John Mauropous),^^ this partic- 
ular work is attributed to the eighth-century Palestinian theologian, John of 
Damascus. According to Alexandra Nikiforova, who has completed an impor- 
tant study of a ninth-century Palestinian Tropologion that belongs to the library 
at St Catherine's Monastery on Sinai, this kanon features in the collection and 
is thus most likely of Palestinian provenance.^5 Furthermore, S. Eustratiades 
ascribes all of the heirmoi in the kanon to John the Monk, with the possible ex- 
ception of the fourth heirmos, which may have been written by John's brother, 


42 Krueger 2014, 45. 

43 See above, note 12. 

44  Wellesz 1961, 237. 

45 See Nikiforova 2012, 222; Nikiforova 2013. 
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Kosmas.’ It is also noticeable that much of the imagery, involving springtime, 
light, royalty, and so on, parallels, or perhaps reflects, that of the famous paschal 
kanon, which was almost certainly written by John of Damascus.*” The kanon, 
like most others in the Byzantine liturgical tradition, was sung in the course 
of Orthros or Matins. It has nine odes (although the second one is omitted),4® 
each of which includes an heirmos followed by three or four stanzas. There are 
no theotokia appended to the odes of this kanon, although the ninth ode of 
course praises the Mother of God in its heirmos, owing to the fact that this ode 
evokes the last of the nine biblical canticles, Mary’s Magnificat, which she sang 
at the time of her meeting with Elizabeth (Lk 1:46—55).^? 

One of the most noticeable aspects of John’s kanon on Thomas is its explicit 
evocation of the Paschal feast that occurred a week earlier. Following the heir- 
mos of the first ode, which alludes clearly to the Jews’ song of victory following 
the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 151-19), the hymnographer exclaims: 


Today is the springtime of our souls; for Christ, who on the third day 
shone forth from the grave like the sun, has dispelled the dark winter of 
our sin. Let us praise him, for he has been glorified.59 


The first ode finishes with an allusion to Christ's entrance into the upper room 
where the disciples were staying, comparing its sturdy doors to the seals of 
the grave and the gates of Hades: none of these barriers were able to with- 
stand the power of the risen Lord. Ode three, following a direct allusion to 
Hannah's prayer of thanksgiving (1 Kgdms [1 Sam] 2210) in the heirmos, ad- 
dresses Christ directly, recounting again how he appeared to his disciples in 
the upper room, showing them his wounds in the process. Another subtle 
reference to boundaries being crossed is made here: this time it is the doors 
of the room and the wounds of Christ which remained intact in response to 


46 XS.Eustratiades, Heirmologion, 4, 7, 17. I am most grateful to Kosta Simić for providing this 
reference. 

47 Johnof Damascus, Paschal Kanon, Pentekostarion1883, 7-11 (trans. The Pentecostarion1990, 
28—34); see also Louth 2002, 258-268. 

48 According to Stig Freyshov, the omission of the second ode of the kanon began in 
Palestine, especially in the hands of John of Damascus and Kosmas the Melodist, whereas 
Constantinopolitan hymnographers of the same period (eighth century), including the 
patriarch Germanos, often included it. The view that the second ode was omitted because 
of its penitential or sorrowful quality, thus does not always apply to this early period of 
hymnography. See Frayshov 2020b. 

49 On the nine biblical canticles and how they were employed in the Byzantine hymno- 
graphic genre of kanon, see Krueger 2014, 141. 

50  Pentekostarion 1883, 50 (trans. The Pentecostarion 1990, 74 [with adjustments]). 
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his divine and uncircumscribable nature. The fourth ode, which is based on 
Habakkuk's prayer (Hab 3:1-19), finally refers to Thomas. The hymnographer, 
still addressing Christ directly, praises him for rejoicing when the apostle asked 
to touch him: 


You are rejoicing as you are being examined. To this end, O Lover of hu- 
manity, you are encouraging Thomas, showing your side to the disbeliev- 
ing one, causing the world to believe in your resurrection on the third 
day, O Christ.5! 


In the following two stanzas, the “twin”, Thomas, is praised not only for “draw- 
ing forth wealth from the inviolable treasury" of Christ's side, but also for 
spreading this news to the rest of the world. The kanon continues in this vein: 
in ode five, Thomas is praised for “daringly” (roAgnpóc) touching the Saviour's 
side, since his disbelief became “the mother of belief for us”.>2 Ode six, still ad- 
dressing Christ directly, emphasises the reality of his incarnation, revealed in 
the bones and flesh of the risen Saviour's body. This ode, following the normal 
practice of kanon performance in the Middle Byzantine period, is followed by 
the first prooemion and the first stanza from Romanos's kontakion, On Doubting 
Thomas.9? The latter, which emphasises the difference between the “fiery” 
(xuptvy) side of Christ and Thomas's “earthy” (zyAtvn) hand, underlines once 
again the strangeness of this encounter, which caused the apostle to recog- 
nise Christ's divine nature.5+ Odes seven and eight, inspired by the canticles of 
Azariah and the three holy children respectively (Dan 3:26-56; Dan 3:57-88), 
continue to stress Thomas's role in dispelling “gloomy ignorance from all the 
ends of the earth"55 Finally, in ode nine, following an allusion to the Virgin 
Mary's Magnificat in the heirmos, John concludes the kanon with praise, in the 
form of direct address, to Christ, who revealed his radiant and divine nature to 
the disciples in the upper room and who rose from the dead as God. The hym- 
nographer acknowledges here that whereas “we”, as contemporary Christians, 


51  PPentekostarion 1883, 51 (my translation). 

52 Pentekostarion 1883, 52: "Artexíov mlotews yevvýtpiav ýp, THY Tod Owpd dvedettac- où yàp 
TAVTA TH Topia cov, Mpovoic cuUpEpdvTws, Xpiotè, wç qiAdvOponoc." ("You have proved the 
disbelief of Thomas to be the mother of belief for us; for by your wisdom, you, as Lover of 
humanity, fittingly make provision for all things") 

53 Krueger 2014, 161. 

54 Pentekostarion 1883, 52. 

55  Pentekostarion 1883, 53: “...Owpds ó Al&upoc Aver nev THY Copa) ğyvorav xoc máct TEPACI TH 
Toth amotio ...” (trans. The Pentecostarion 1990, 77). (“Thomas the twin, by his believing 
unbelief, dispels gloomy ignorance to the ends of the earth") 
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have not seen Christ as the disciples did, we believe in our hearts and magnify 
the Lord with hymns.5$ 

It is clear on the basis of this summary that John the Monk's kanon dif- 
fers significantly in its content and theological message from Romanos the 
Melodist's kontakion. Although John is apparently aware of Romanos’s work, 
alluding to it, for example, in his comparison of Christ’s side to the burning 
bush and in his portrayal of Thomas's inquisitive and "daring" nature, his lit- 
erary and theological aims seem entirely different. The kanon as a whole is 
framed as a devotional hymn, with direct address to Christ—even when nar- 
rative or theological reflection are employed—providing structure to each 
ode. It is also noticeable that the hymnographer is not interested (as Romanos 
was) in the apostle Thomas's internal dilemma, as he struggles with his envy 
of the other disciples and lack of belief in the resurrection. The emphasis is 
placed instead on what appears by now to be the accepted message of this 
story: Thomas performed a service to the rest of humanity both by proving 
the reality of Christ’s physical resurrection and by declaring openly his faith in 
his divinity. The hymnographer also places the event explicitly in its liturgical 
context: the Sunday of Thomas is about celebrating the resurrection, which oc- 
curred eight days earlier, once again and proclaiming it to the world. 

We may ask at this point whether such comparative literary analysis should 
take into account the separate liturgical uses of the kontakion and kanon in 
Byzantine tradition.” Bearing in mind the changing function of the kontakion 
between the sixth and later centuries,5® it is nevertheless possible to discern 
its narrative, as opposed to panegyrical, character. On the basis of the present 
comparison of the kontakion and kanon on St Thomas, I would suggest—in 
relation to this subject at least—that the earlier hymnographic form reveals 
greater interest in the human drama that played itself out in the upper room 
in Jerusalem. Romanos focuses on the personal implications of the story, espe- 
cially in relation to the apostle Thomas. He explores the nature of his doubt, 
which he sees as reflecting alienation not only from Christ, but also from his 
fellow disciples. Thomas's struggle with these feelings, however, combined 
with the Saviour's compassionate attitude towards him, leads him eventually 
to recognition of Christ's physical resurrection and divinity. By narrating this 
story with the help of dramatic dialogue and monologue, Romanos is also able 
to teach his congregation the Christological meaning of the Gospel passage 


56  Pentekostarion 1883, 54. 

57 For background, see Freyshov 2020a and 2020b. 

58 X On the place of the kontakion in all-night vigils, see Arentzen 2017, 10-13; Lingas 1995; 
Lingas 2008, 919; Grosdidier de Matons 1995, 98-108. 
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and to strengthen their faith in the resurrection. However, he focuses through- 
out the kontakion on the personal implications of the story, showing the ef- 
fect of Christ's incarnation and resurrection on human beings such as Thomas. 
John the Monk’s kanon, on the other hand, focuses more on Christ. The hym- 
nographer addresses each stanza to him, praising his decision to appear to 
the apostles and reveal his resurrected body. Thomas's intervention, although 
praised for its daring, serves merely to facilitate this event. The apostle is duly 
praised, since his actions led to the wider dissemination of the news of Christ's 
resurrection, but the hymnographer shows little interest in the human weak- 
ness, or inquisitiveness, that led Thomas to seek physical proof from his Master. 
Nevertheless, it is true that this kanon, along with many other later hymns in 
honour of the apostle, celebrates his doubt as a vehicle that leads not only him, 
but also the rest of humanity, towards a deeper faith in the risen Christ. 


3 Conclusion 


To sum up, the two Byzantine hymnographic genres, the kontakion and the 
kanon, which we have studied in this chapter, show striking differences in 
their treatment of the story of the apostle Thomas's doubt concerning the res- 
urrection of Christ. The kontakion, at least in the hands of the sixth-century 
hymnographer Romanos, provides more personal and dramatic exploration of 
biblical narratives. Probably reflecting the flexible liturgical slot of an all-night 
vigil for which it was intended, this hymn has few constraints with regard to its 
content, apart from a strict metrical structure that includes a refrain in which 
congregations could participate. The content of the kanon meanwhile reflects 
notonly its division into eight or nine odes that evoked Old and New Testament 
canticles, but also its place in a carefully structured liturgical office and a strict- 
er sense of the fixed or moveable feast for which it was composed. As we saw 
in the course of this chapter, Romanos' kontakion on doubting Thomas focuses 
on the emotional and mental state of this vulnerable figure more than on the 
continuing liturgical celebration of the resurrection of Christ—although the 
latter is of course not forgotten. John the Monk's kanon, on the other hand, 
celebrates above all this ongoing discovery of Christ's human and divine 
incarnation—both before and after his resurrection from the dead. Doubt is 
celebrated in this context mainly as a means for a deeper apprehension of this 
reality, not only by the apostle Thomas, but also by the rest of humanity. 

It is also worth reiterating that doubt, both in emotional and intellectual 
terms, has been recognised throughout Christian history as contributing in 
some mysterious way to faith. The term meant something different in the Early 
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Christian and Byzantine contexts than it does in the modern period since be- 
lief in a God or gods was then never open to question. However, the effects 
of doubt (for example, in the incarnation or resurrection of Christ) on indi- 
vidual human beings were similar both then and now: they include self-doubt, 
apathy, and anger, as Romanos the Melodist vividly portrays in the case of the 
apostle Thomas. It is possible that this hymnographer was aware of a percep- 
tion on the part of earlier Fathers (especially those belonging to the ascetic 
tradition) that doubt stems from forgetfulness of God’s presence. As the fifth- 
century writer John of Karpathos put it, “This makes [a man] feel inwardly con- 
fused ... instead of seeking through steadfast prayer to recover his assurance of 
salvation, he loses patience and gives up”.5? Although such a state is probably 
inevitable at some stages in life for every Christian, the experience of doubt 
is not in itself a sin. It may actually lead people to seek God as they recognise 
the vacuum into which they have fallen without him. John of Karpathos also 
wrote, “Blessed are those who, when grace is withdrawn, find no consolation 
in themselves, but only tribulation and thick darkness". Even so, he continued, 
they "do not despair; but strengthened by faith, they endure courageously, con- 
vinced that they do indeed see him who is invisible" 50 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Tears of a Harlot: Kassia’s Hymn On the Sinful 
Woman and the Biblical Mosaic of Salvation 


Andrew Mellas 


Stories of harlots who transformed their lives and transfigured their eros were 
powerful images of conversion in Byzantium.! One of these stories was most 
poignantly experienced during the liturgical journey through Holy Week, 
where the performance of hymns, Scripture and homilies devoted to the theme 
of the sinful woman who anointed Jesus, enshrined the harlot in the Christian 
imagination as a paragon of repentance and an exemplar of how human desire 
could become divine passion.” This chapter will explore how hymnody expli- 
cated and amplified the biblical reading associated with Holy Wednesday.? One 
of these hymns in particular—On the Sinful Woman—a sticheron idiomelon* 
composed by the ninth-century hymnographer Kassia? and sung on Holy 
Wednesday, evokes a curious tension between paradisal nostalgia and the es- 
chaton, enacting the transformation of the woman who had fallen into many 
sins. The tears of the harlot who is the protagonist of the hymn, her repentance 
at the feet of Christ and her elevation to a myrrhbearer, open a liminal space 
where Creation, Fall, Incarnation and Passion are glimpsed. Although Kassia's 
hymn echoes the biblical story associated with Holy Wednesday, the liturgical 
performance of her song extends beyond this tale, evoking a visual and sonic 
intertextuality. 

Kassia begins with a moment in the history of salvation but her textual 
strategy steps beyond this, giving her audience a panoramic view of the divine 


1 On this theme, see Ward 1987; Karras 1990, 3-32; Krueger 2014, 46—48, 152-158. 

For an exploration of liturgical emotions, particularly compunction, see Mellas 2020. 

3 Although Matthew 26:6-16 is prescribed by rubrics such as the Typikon of the Great Church 
(Mateos 1963, 70), the Typikon of Monastery of Christ the Saviour (Arranz 1969, 233) and the 
Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis (Jordan 2005, 470), the hymns also 
draw on Luke 7:36-50. 

4 Asticheron idiomelon is a hymn sung after a verse of a psalm and characterised by a unique 
melody. 

5 Kassia was born around the year 810 in Constantinople and died around 865. Several of her 
hymns were enshrined in Eastern Christendom’s liturgical books. For further background on 
Kassia, see the three extant letters Theodore the Stoudite wrote to her: letters 217, 370, 539 
(Fatouros 1992). See also Silvas 2015, 53-68. 
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economy. Although she dramatises repentance from a woman’s point of view, 
she also destabilises the identity of her protagonist. The woman who anoints 
Jesus is a porous figure of repentance who reminds the faithful of how Adam 
and Eve wept. Kassia’s hymn enacts the fall and exile from paradise and, with 
the focus on Christ’s imminent Passion, the text calls to mind Jesus’ own tears 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and the empty tomb the myrrhbearers encoun- 
ter. This chapter will explore how Kassia’s hymn collapses the biblical past and 
future into the liturgical present, inviting the faithful to meditate on the bibli- 
cal mosaic of salvation and identify with the protagonist of the hymn. It probes 
how liturgical hymns were not simply a remembrance of scriptural events but 
the enactment of a holy drama that created a space for the participation of 
the faithful in the mystery of salvation. The liturgical world of Byzantium and 
its sacred songs embodied “the harmonious habitus that was ordered toward 
divine things” and it was there that heaven and earth converged in the hearts 
of the faithful. 

While this chapter will chiefly explore the hermeneutics of Kassia's hymn, it 
will also allude to its liturgical, hymnologic and homiletic context. Manuscripts 
of the Triodion’ and Kontakarion® contain other hymns that weave to- 
gether voices and moments in the story of the repentant harlot, which are 
absent from the Gospels. As well as singing and hearing these hymns, the faith- 
ful would have listened to the sermons of John Chrysostom and Ephrem the 
Syrian on this biblical figure.? While we can only reimagine how these homi- 
lies were performed in the Middle Byzantine period, their emergence in the 
ninth and tenth centuries as recurring texts that were ritually and liturgically 
experienced alongside the anthology of hymns assembled at the Monastery 


6 Dionysius the Areopagite, The Celestial Hierarchy 1.3 (Heil and Ritter 2012, 9). The English 
translation is my own. 

7 The Triodion is the liturgical hymnbook for the Lenten cycle that contains the hymnography 
for the pre-Lenten period, Great Lent and Holy Week. I will confine myself to the earliest 
extant manuscript of the Triodion, the tenth-century Sinai Graecus 734-735. 

8 Aliturgical book containing a collection of hymns known as kontakia (sing., kontakion) that 
were performed during the vigil on the eve of a feast. In the tenth-century Kontakarion, 
Patmos 213, there is a kontakion by Romanos the Melodist entitled On the Harlot, which the 
manuscript designates for Holy Wednesday (fol. 77v). 

9 Theevidence for the reading of these sermons is in extant Byzantine liturgical collections of 
sermons and rubrics such as the Typikon of Monastery of Christ the Saviour and the Synaxarion 
of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis. See Ehrhard 1936—1939, passim; Arranz 1969, 232; 
Jordan 2005, 468. The first homily, On the Harlot and the Pharisee (CPG 4199) is a pseudo- 
Chrysostomic homily. See de Aldama 1965, 396. For the text of the homily, see PG 59, 531—536. 
Ephrem's homily On the Harlot (CPG 3952) belongs to the Ephrem Graecus corpus and can be 
found in Phrantzoles 1998, 86-11. 
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of Saint John the Forerunner at Stoudios in Constantinople, became an im- 
portant aspect of the habitus!? of Holy Wednesday." The liturgical context of 
these texts, their place in the calendar of feasts, their performance days be- 
fore the Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ, coloured their meaning for the 
believer who experienced them. Hymns and homilies invited the faithful to 
enter the world of the biblical narrative and experience the voice, feelings and 
thoughts of the sinful woman whose adventure of repentance became a reflec- 
tion of their own fallenness and desire for salvation. 


1 Performative Texts 


The liturgical context of hymnody and sacred rhetoric is closely linked to the 
ritual performativity of these texts. While John L. Austin is often cited as elabo- 
rating the notion of performative speech as words that engender a new reality 
by performing an action, John Searle, Jacques Derrida and Judith Butler have 
since invoked, appropriated and developed Austin’s ideas.!? Moreover, Victor 
Turner’s conception of the human person as homo performans influenced the 
notion of performativity and the theory of ritual. For Turner, ritual perfor- 
mances could move beyond the phenomena of a society and become a liminal 
space, which constructs and mediates culture rather than simply reproduc- 
ing it. However, it is difficult to neatly reconcile these modern approaches to 
performance with those of the Byzantine era. The performativity of Byzantine 
hymns and homilies was not equivalent to that of the ancient histrionic arts 
or to modern concepts of performance. Indeed, "Orthodox ritual established a 
presence distinct from the theatrical culture in which it operated."^ As per- 
formative texts, hymns and homilies sought to elicit the participation of the 
faithful in the sacred drama they performed, which was an iconic enactment 
of divine presence.!5 


10 The concept of habitus is often associated with Pierre Bourdieu, but the notion itself can 
be traced to the Aristotelian, Byzantine and Scholastic traditions. Habitus is a translation 
of Aristotle's £&c. While it denotes a set of mental and physical dispositions and habits 
acquired primarily through mimetic learning in a certain sociocultural milieu, it marries 
well with the sacred ritual of liturgy by describing how liturgical practices cultivated a 
Christian habitus. On the theological significance of ëķıç, see Renczes 2013. 

11 Ontheliturgical arrangement of patristic homilies during this period, see Cunningham 201 
83-98. On the construction of the Lenten hymnal at Stoudios, see Krueger 2014, 164-172. 

12 See Austin 1975; Searle 1969; Derrida and Wolfreys 1998; Butler 1990. 

13 See Turner 1986. 

14 White 2015, 9. 

15 Pentcheva 2014, 120-128. 
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The sacred space of liturgical action in Byzantium came to life through the 
interaction of the faithful with art, architecture and song. Liturgical perfor- 
mance was “a corporate work” that demanded “the dynamic involvement of 
the people” who were protagonists rather than spectators in the sacred drama 
that unfolded.!6 As John Chrysostom writes: 


Tà cíjc edyaptoting mA xotvd- 0088 yàp éxetvoc eLyaplatel uóvoc, dA xoi 
6 Aoc drag. IHpóvepov yàp adtOv Aoov pwviy, celra cvvti&euévov Sti ato 
xoi Sicaiws todto yiverot, tote pyeta Tig edyaprotiac. Kol ti Qoopzetc, ef 
TOU META TOD tepewe ó Aotóc POEyyetat, Omov ye xal peT AdTHV TV XepovBiu 
xoti TOV vw Suvaewv, xov Toùç lepods Exetvous Buvous dvareuret;!” 


Everything in the eucharistic thanksgiving is shared in common; for the 
priest does not offer thanksgiving alone, but the whole people give thanks 
with him. For after he has received their greeting, they then assent that 
“it is just and right’, thereupon he begins the eucharistic thanksgiving. 
Why are you astonished that the people speak together with the priest, 
when they send up in common those sacred hymns, even with the very 
Cherubim and the heavenly Powers?!® 


Liturgy was portrayed as a mystical union between heaven and earth, and it 
was in this sacred space that the performance of hymns and homilies as holy 
songs and divine rhetoric imbued them with meaning. Liturgy, hymns and 
homilies enacted biblical events of the past and the future as present realities 
in the polytemporal vision of liturgical time.!? 

The performance of the texts that marked Holy Wednesday as an annual fix- 
ture of the liturgical calendar did not simply remember and theatrically retell 
a chapter in the biblical narrative of salvation, it rendered this story present 
through a grammar of mysticism and presence: 


YXyyepov ó Xptotds, Mapayivetat &v TH oixta tod Dapicatov, xol yuvy uap- 
twAd¢ mpoceAOo0ca, toic moatv ExvAtvdobto Boócor "Ide thy PeBusicpevny TH 
duaptia, Thv anyAmicpevyy da tag mpdEes, thv ph BdeAvyGeloav napà THs 
ans aeya8otntoc: xai dd¢ uot Kópie, thy peciv TOV xoxàv, xai dcdov pe.2° 


16 Ware 1990, 22. 

17 On the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, homily 18, PG 61, 527. 

18 The translation is my own. On liturgical mysticism, see Taft 2006, 137-158. 

19 On the theme of liturgical time, see Krueger 2015, 118-124. 

20 This hymn is a sticheron idiomelon—one of several—for Holy Wednesday in Sinai 
Graecus 734—735, fol. 158v. 
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Today Christ comes to the house of the Pharisee and a sinful woman 
draws near and flings herself at his feet, crying out: “See the one who has 
been drowned by sin, without hope because of her deeds, yet not rejected 
with loathing from your goodness, and give me, O Lord, forgiveness of my 
evil deeds and save me"?! 


The very first word of this hymn invokes liturgical time by portraying this bibli- 
cal event as occurring now rather than in the distant past, bidding the faithful 
to be part of this sacred story. The hymn also unveils the holy desire of the 
repentant woman who prays for forgiveness with words that are absent from 
the Gospels. Her thoughts are also revealed in the homily On the Harlot and the 
Pharisee, which probes the moment Christ came to shine in her darkened soul: 


Yjixouce xai Eomevoev, WOyoe tH Evvoiav elc THV petávoiav, Aéyovoa TAÛTA 
&y ato): ^O puy) duaptwAy xal teronbAta, th dvopevers; ti oxerty; iSod vOv 
xotpóc edrpdadextos, [80d viv ýuépa cwtypiac. Iðoù ó xatpdc, 8v ettetc, 
Epoacev-22 


She heard and hastened, she pushed the thought into repentance, saying 
these things in herself: “O sinful and thrice-wretched soul, why do you 
delay? What do you consider? Behold, now is the acceptable time, be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation. Behold the time that you were seeking 
has arrived.”23 


In a remarkable image, the homilist asks the audience to imagine the sinful 
woman shoving the act of thinking into the deed of repentance. Her dialogue 
with her soul becomes a catalyst for action and blends her feelings with the 
words of 2 Corinthians 6:2. Although the words in these quotations are the 
prayer of the protagonist, they could also become the entreaty of the faithful 
who sing the hymn, hear the homily and ask for salvation. 

This dialogue between self and soul also features in Romanos the Melodist's 
hymn On the Harlot?^ which was performed during the vigil for Holy 


21 The English text is based on an unpublished translation by the late Archimandrite 
Ephrem Lash. 

22 PG 59,532. 

23 The English translation is my own. 

24 Patmos 213, fol. 77v-8or. For the Greek text, see Romanos the Melodist 1965, 20-42. For 
the English translation, see Lash 1994, 77-84. 
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Wednesday.” Wishing “to know how Jesus came to shine in her", Romanos 
probes the heart of the harlot who closely follows Christ's footsteps and per- 
ceives his words raining down "like sweet drops of fragrance" 26 In words strik- 
ingly similar to the homily On the Harlot and the Pharisee, the Melodist unveils 
his protagonist's interiority: 


Tod XpiovoO &voxetuévou evoixte Tod Papicatov, 
yov! Tig TOTE f|xoucev, dua xal Eomevoev, 

wIýoaoa Thy Evvolav — Ttpóc THY uex&tvotay 

"Aye, Aoindv, © Puxy uou, ioù xatpdc 8v čte 

¿néotn ó xaðalpwv TE TI MPOTLEVELS 

tH BopBópo tay Epywv cou;”2” 


When Christ was at table in the house of the Pharisee, 

A certain woman heard of it and at once hastened, 

driving her intent towards repentance: 

“Come then, O my soul, see the moment you were seeking, 
the one who purifies you is at hand. Why do you stand fast 
in the filth of your deeds?” 


The final line of this strophe is the refrain of the hymn, which was a dramatic 
and musical element of the kontakion that sought to engage the faithful. 
Although it highlighted a central theme, echoing throughout the poem at 
the end of every strophe, it also served as a cry, prayer or question that was 
taken up by the characters in Romanos’ story song and even the congregation. 
During the performance of kontakia, while a soloist would sing the proem and 
strophes, the choir and faithful would chant the refrain.2 Thus, the perfor- 
mance of these sacred hymns and homilies for Holy Wednesday became a call 
to repentance and the enactment of the mystery of salvation. And it was not 
only the clergy but also the faithful that played an intrinsic role in the perfor- 
mance of this mystery. 


25 Patmos 213 prescribes this kontakion for Holy Wednesday, which probably reflects its 
place in the liturgical calendar during Romanos’ lifetime. On the singing of kontakia 
during vigils in Constantinople, see Lingas 1995, 50-57; Frank 2006, 59-78, esp. 61-66; 
Gador-Whyte 2017, 1437. 

26 X Strophe 4, lines 1-2; strophe 1, lines 1-2. Patmos 213, 78r (Grosdidier de Matons 1965, 26). 

27 Strophe 4, lines 6-1. Ibid. 

28 Several scholars have argued this to be the case, including: Koder 2008, 286—290; 
Krueger 2015, 30; Arentzen 2017, 1-10. 
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2 Kassia’s Hymn On the Sinful Woman 


On Holy Wednesday, Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman was performed as 
part of several poetic meditations on the events of Matthew 26:6-16. The 
manuscript tradition of the hymn On the Sinful Woman is extensive. The hymn 
appears in three of the earliest manuscripts of the Triodion and in some of 
the earliest extant sticheraria?? but also in many later manuscripts.?? Rather 
than explore this manuscript tradition, which is not the purpose of this chap- 
ter, I will confine myself to Sinai Graecus 734-735. Rubrics such as that of 
the Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, the Typikon of the 
Monastery of Christ the Saviour at Messina and the Typikon of the Anastasis as- 
sign this hymn to vespers for Holy Wednesday.*! The text of Kassia’s hymn On 
the Sinful Woman is worth quoting in full: 


Kúpu, y £v Tomas dpaptiais tepimeodon yuvy, THY oN alolouevyn Oedty Ta, 
pupopópov &vañaßoðoa téEw, d8vpouevn úpov cot, pd Tod Evtapiacpod xo- 
piter Oipou Aéyouca, Sti WWE ue ovvéyet, olotpoc dxoructas, Copwdns te xal 
&céAxvoc, Epws TH àuaptias: SE pov tas nyyàç TAY Saxpbwv, ó vep£Aotc 
otypovitwy tig Oardcoys TÒ 090p: xdupOyti uot npóc TOÙÇ otevarypods THs 
xapdiac, 6 xAlvag toc Ovpavods, TH APPATTW cou KEVWOEL KATAPIAHTW TOUS 
&yp&vrouc cou nóðaç, anoopnew tobtous dé mdAtv, Tois TIS KEPaANS uou Bo- 
OTPLXOIS, àv ev TH Tapadetow Eda to Setrtvdv, xpdtov tots waiv Ypmeico, TH 
Póßo exptBr: duaptidy pov và TAON xod xpiudtTwv Gov aBUacoU., tiç EEtyvid- 
cet ipuxooQ oa LWP Lov; uy) LE THY aNV SovAny Taptdyc, 6 duEetontov Exwv 
TO péya £Aeoc.?2 


O Lord, the woman fallen into many sins, sensing your Divinity, takes up 
the order of myrrhbearer, lamenting she brings you myrrh before your 
entombment. “Woe is me!” she says, “for night contains me, the long- 
ing for excess, gloomy and moonless, the eros of sinfulness. Accept my 


29  Sticheraria (sing. Sticherarion) are notated chantbooks containing stichera (sing., stiche- 
ron) for the Byzantine rite. A sticheron is a hymn sung after a verse of a psalm. 

30 The three Triodion manuscripts are: the tenth-century Sinai Graecus 734—735, fol. 1591-v; 
the eleventh-century Vaticanus Graecus 771, fol. 162v; and the late eleventh—early twelfth- 
century Grottaferrata Af 1, fol. 161r. An example of a sticherarion containing Kassia's hymn 
is the late twelfth—-early thirteenth-century EBE MS 883, fol. 261v. 

31 For the first two, see Jordan 2005, 466-467; Arranz 1969, 233. For the Typikon of the 
Anastasis, see Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 77-78 (which is based on the twelfth- 
century manuscript Hagios Stavros Graecus 43). 

32 Sinai Graecus 734—735, fol. 159r-v. See also Triodion (1879), 644—645. 
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springs of tears, you who weave from the clouds the water of the sea; 
bend down to me, towards the groanings of my heart, you who bowed 
the heavens by your ineffable kenosis. I will tenderly kiss your undefiled 
feet and wipe them again with the tresses of my head; those feet at whose 
sound in the twilight of Paradise, resounding in her ears, Eve hid in fear. 
Who can trace out the multitude of my sins or the abyss of your mercy, O 
my soul-saving Saviour? Do not cast me, your handmaid, aside, you who 
unmeasurably bear great mercy"? 


Identifying her protagonist as a “woman fallen into many sins" and evoking 
how she is paradoxically able to perceive the divine nature of Christ, Kassia 
obscures her protagonist’s harlotry and underscores the power of repentance. 
In this moment of compunction, the woman’s transformation begins. She rises 
from the depths of her sin and becomes a myrrhbearer. 

As this happens, Kassia alludes to the burial of Christ, transporting the faith- 
ful away from the initial scene, which unfolds in Simon’s house, to the moment 
when the myrrhbearers go to anoint Jesus’ body in the tomb and become the 
first to learn of his resurrection. Kassia’s protagonist anoints Christ in anticipa- 
tion of his death, blurring the two narratives. 

Although some scholars have suggested Kassia’s On the Sinful Woman is 
about the figure of Mary Magdalene, Eastern Christianity did not identify the 
enigmatic figure who repented at the feet of Christ with the Magdalen.?* 
Kassia maintains the anonymity of her protagonist, emphasising her tears of 
compunction. The first word her heroine utters, Otyot (woe is me), is reminis- 
cent of the Homeric and Aristophanic literature of ancient Greece but is also 
the lament that Adam exclaims during the hymns that are sung to mark the 
exile from Paradise at the beginning of Lent. But on Holy Wednesday, the ex- 
clamation of Adam becomes the lament of a woman who cries out with the 
paradisal nostalgia of the first-created human. Moreover, the performance of 
this hymn and the indeterminate identity of the protagonist invite the faithful 
to sing her cry of ‘Opo! as if this shout of repentance was their very own. 

Kassia describes the libidinous excess that has overtaken her protagonist 
as moonless (&c£Anvoc). The alienation of the sinful woman from the divine is 
such that even the reflection of light is absent from her existence. But in the 
midst of night and beneath a dark-veiled moon, she somehow glimpses the 


33 The English translation is my own. 

34 Whereas Alexander Kazhdan identifies the protagonist of the hymn with Mary 
Magdalene, Niki Tsironis refutes this claim. See Kazhdan 1999, 318; Tsironis 2003, 142-143. 
See also Foskolou 201, 271. 
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divine. This paradoxical imagery is also evoked by another sticheron idiomelon 
in Sinai Graecus 734-735, which immediately precedes Kassia's hymn: 'H écxo- 
vicyévy) TH Stavola, TH qoi mpootpéyet TH &mpocitw.35 However, whereas this 
sticheron idiomelon goes on to juxtapose her noble actions with the betrayal of 
Judas, presenting the congregation with exemplar and counter-ideal in close 
proximity, Kassia's hymn explores “the hidden person of the heart'?9 as she 
bends to anoint the Logos before his Passion. Instead of amplifying a single 
chapter in the story of Christ's ministry, Kassia strives to show forth the biblical 
mosaic of salvation through the prism of the human heart that desires a life of 
holiness. 

The woman's first petition mingles words with tears as she asks the Creator 
who weaves the waters of the sea with the rain falling from the clouds to ac- 
cept her weeping. Although it could easily be a case of antithesis, contrasting 
her abjectness with the grandeur of the Lord's power, Kassia evokes the act 
of creation and underscores the power of tears. She places her protagonist at 
the centre of a cosmic drama where tears, fallenness and groans ignite the di- 
vine eros of God who leaves the summit of his omnipotence and is born as a 
helpless baby. The God who can bend the heavens to his will, bends down to 
a woman's broken heart as the divine heart-maker. The Lover of humankind 
submits to the tears of the woman who had fallen into many sins. The woman's 
tears exemplify and embody the mystery of repentance insofar as they betoken 
an eschatological rebirth into the life of the age to come and yet a return to the 
paradisal bliss of old. As Isaac the Syrian remarked, it is “tears which return 
children to their homeland.”?” 

When the protagonist kisses and caresses the feet of Christ, the hymn trans- 
ports the faithful back to Eve's encounter with God in Eden when she fled at 
the sound of his footsteps after she had tasted the forbidden fruit. Whereas Eve 
allowed her sin to alienate her from God, the woman in Kassia's hymn tran- 
scends her fallenness through repentance at the feet of the incarnate Logos. 
Whereas the first-formed humans sat and wept beside the closed gates of 
Eden, Christ and Mary open the doors of repentance and invite the woman 
who had fallen into many sins and the congregation to experience the mercy 
of God. Although the faithful would not have been surprised by the notion of 
God walking through Eden, Kassia's hymn identifies the feet the protagonist 
washes with her tears with the feet of God who appeared to Adam and Eve. 


35 “She who was darkened in her understanding, runs towards the unapproachable light”. 
Fol. 159r. 

36  1iPeter3:. 

37 Discourses 2, ‘Concerning Renunciation of the World. Quoted in Harkianakis 1999, 96. 
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This textual synchronicity between the Old Testament and the Gospel weaves 
a fascinating dialogue between the beginning of creation and the new creation 
inaugurated by the Incarnation. 

Kassia suspends the causality that might be associated with a linear view 
of salvation history, revealing a biblical mosaic of salvation. Sacred song in- 
terweaves scriptural figures and events from the past and the future into the 
liturgical moment of performance. While there is the scriptural narrative of 
salvation, the events that unfold with the passage of time, there is also the 
timeless project of creation that is not contingent on the Fall and does not fol- 
low the law of causality: “Since he who saves already existed, it was necessary 
that he who would be saved should come into existence, that the One who 
saves should not exist in vain.”3° Kassia’s vision of history does not begin with 
the formation of Adam and Eve, but the Incarnation and Passion of Christ. It 
is only by understanding how “the beginning appeared at the end” that “one 
can contemplate the economy of God" and “how Christ has recapitulated all 
generations in himself, connecting the end to the beginning."*? While the link 
between Adam and Christ was often cited as a case of typology in patristic 
writings,^? Kassia specifically mentions Eve, presenting her protagonist as an 
antitype of the first-created woman, but also calling to mind Mary—who is 
absent from the hymn—and drawing on a tradition that had long ago estab- 
lished a parallel between the Eve of Genesis and the Theotokos.^! However, by 
intimating it was the feet of Christ at whose sound Eve hid in fear, Kassia juxta- 
poses the first Eve with the second Adam to show how the Logos, by assuming 
human nature through Mary and by dying “for the life of the world ^? fills all 
things with his fullness and makes all things new.*? Christ invites the woman 
who had fallen into many sins to experience his mercy and the new creation 


38 Irenaeus of Lyon, Against the Heresies 3.22.3 (Rousseau and Doutreleau 1974, 371-372), 
quoted in Behr 2006, 77. 

39 Behr 2013, 145. 

40 For example, Gregory of Nyssa juxtaposed the first Adam with Christ, the second Adam: 
Tote Aoov odv dm THs yfjc TOV devOownov EnAace, TAL AnBwv Tov ex tÅ Napbevias xodv 
oOx rA c Tov diyOpcortov ExAacev, GAN avt mepiénAoce (Once [God the Logos] took dust 
from the ground and shaped man, then he took the dust from the Virgin, and did not sim- 
ply shape man, but shaped him round Himself). Against Eunomius, 3.2 (Jaeger 1960, 70; 
Hall 2014, 82). Even before the patristic tradition, Paul the Apostle declared: "Nevertheless 
death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over those who had not sinned according 
to the likeness of the transgression of Adam, who is a type of Him who was to come." 


Romans 5:14. 
41 Pelikan 1996, 39-54. 
42 John6:51. 


43 See Ephesians 1:23 and Revelation 21:5. 
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he embodies.“ Indeed, the Incarnation and Passion, as personal and cosmic 
events, echo throughout Kassia’s hymn, which invites each believer to find a 
place in the collective drama of salvation. 

On the Sinful Woman concludes with the confession and prayer of the pro- 
tagonist, juxtaposing the multitude of her sins with the abyss of Christ’s mercy. 
Her desire to experience the mercy of her “soul-saving Saviour” and her peti- 
tion not to be cast aside, leads the faithful to the same crossroads of repen- 
tance and hope. As a paradigm of repentance, Kassia’s protagonist bids the 
singer to emulate her compunction. Although Kassia probably composed her 
hymn for the nuns of her monastery, the compilation of the Triodion, which 
became the hymnal for the Orthodox, did not edit the explicitly feminine end- 
ing of the poem: uý pe thv conv SotAnv napidys. As other monastic and urban 
communities experienced the performance of this liturgical song, it began to 
destabilise gender. Indeed, more than simply traversing the boundaries of gen- 
der, the porous figure of the sinful woman who becomes a myrrhbearer could 
destabilise the very personhood that constitutes one’s being. After all, in the 
performance of sacred songs and amidst the mystagogy of liturgical ritual, the 
experience of the faithful was portrayed as a mystical harmony, as “thv mpd¢ 
TÀ Osta xoi Eavtods xal &MyAoUG doppoadwyv”.*> As the faithful sang a hymn 
that began with a scriptural story but that gradually evoked the entire biblical 
mosaic of salvation, this sacred narrative became the story of the faithful who 
took up the voice of the protagonist and prayed for divine mercy to transform 
their own lives. 


3 Concluding Remarks 


By performing the story of the repentant harlot during Holy Wednesday on 
the liturgical stage of sacred space, Byzantine hymns and homilies probed the 
heart of the woman who desired salvation, unlocked the secrets of her repen- 
tance and showed the faithful how to make sense of this biblical tale as part of 
an intricate biblical mosaic. Liturgical songs and sermons became the herme- 
neutical prism sine qua non for exploring the significance of Scripture and per- 
forming it as a collective yet personal story. Moreover, by inviting the faithful 
to become part of the divine drama that unfolded, these hymns and homilies 
became the sacred scripts that could shape the personhood of each Christian. 


44 2 Corinthians 5:17. 
45 As “the concord of divine things, their selves and others”. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1.5 (Heil and Ritter 2012, 84). The English translation is my own. 
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Although Kassia’s hymn On the Sinful Woman begins with a scene from the bib- 
lical narrative of Christ’s ministry, it slowly and subtly enacts the divine drama 
of salvation. The singing of Kassia’s hymn performed a panoramic, scriptural 
narrative and invited the Byzantine faithful to become protagonists in the sa- 
cred story of salvation. Alongside other hymns and homilies sung and recited 
on Holy Wednesday, Kassia’s song became a collective space of liturgical ac- 
tion where the faithful could experience the scriptural events unfolding dur- 
ing Holy Week. The congregation could follow in the footsteps of, and identify 
with, the woman who had fallen into many sins as she journeyed toward re- 
pentance. In entering this sacred narrative, the unspoken words and hidden 
desires of the Gospel narrative came alive in liturgical song. 

In the adventure of repentance, the tears of a harlot could trace a pathway 
to the divine and mediate the liminal space between God and the faithful. The 
tears accentuated by the hymns and homilies of Holy Wednesday are a poi- 
gnant image of how weeping can move the omnipotent Creator to compas- 
sion. They also form part of a deeply intimate image. The protagonist of these 
texts does not simply weep, she touches the feet of Christ, washes them with 
her tears and wipes them with her hair. It is perhaps the most sensual mo- 
ment in the New Testament and in Byzantine hymnography, particularly in 
Romanos’ hymn for this occasion, where the harlot sings about her conversion: 


dept Tovs note, TOV yao vOv mdvu 1088, 

xoig pirodvta ue pupilw xal xoraxedw- 

xratw, otevatu xod me(8c Sucatws mo8fjcat pe: 
aMolodpat meds Tov nóðov Tod mo8yTOd, 

xot wç &Aet pIANOjvat, | otto PIAW Tdv EpactHv pov-46 


Iam leaving those who were once mine, because now I long greatly for him. 
And as the One who loves me, I anoint him and caress him, 

I weep and I groan and I urge him fittingly to long for me. 

I am changed to the longing of the One who is longed for, 

and, as he wishes to be kissed, so I kiss my lover.^? 


For the harlot who became a myrrhbearer and wise woman, tears marked “the 
boundary between the bodily and the spiritual state, between the state of sub- 
jection to the passions and that of purity.”48 As the faithful heard, sang and 


46 On the Harlot, strophe 5, lines 2-6. Patmos 213, 78r (Grosdidier de Matons 1965, 26). 


47 Lash 1994, 79. 
48 Isaac the Syrian, ascetical homily 14 (Miller 1984, 82). 
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experienced the hymns and homilies that brought her story to life, the liturgi- 
cal world of Holy Wednesday could become their world and, in the harlot's 
adventure of repentance, they could find where they belong in the biblical 
mosaic of salvation. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Looking, Listening and Learning: Justinian’s 
Hagia Sophia 


Brian Croke 


Hagia Sophia in Istanbul is one of the world’s most recognisable, most photo- 
graphed and most visited buildings. Each year, millions of people find there an 
extraordinary museum that for centuries was a mosque. What tends to amaze 
them most is that this impressively large and cavernous building dates from 
the sixth century, having survived a succession of earthquakes, invasions, wars 
and political threats to its fabric. What tends to be overlooked, however, or at 
least underappreciated, is that Hagia Sophia was originally designed and built 
in under six years (February 532-December 537) as a Christian church, the 
prime liturgical space for a Roman imperial capital, Constantinople. Hymns 
and homilies had acquired a new home. Although simply a new church, re- 
placing the one on the same site that fire had unexpectedly destroyed beyond 
repair during the riots of January 532, it transcended its predecessor by pro- 
truding as a Christian symbol well above the imperial urban skyline.! A con- 
temporary such as Procopius from the flat port town of Caesarea in Palestine 
could therefore assert that its summit, the height of a modern fifteen-storey 
building, was so elevated that it constituted a *watch tower' over the whole 
city.” So striking was the new Hagia Sophia, so Procopius says, that if the peo- 
ple of Constantinople had been shown in advance a model of what it might 
look like, they would have prayed for the obliteration of the current church.? 
Modern visitors may now be more numerous, but Hagia Sophia has al- 
ways been a unique marvel. Across the centuries, 'heaven on earth' has been 
a common reaction of the dumbfounded, since first being proclaimed in 
the hymn commemorating the reopening of the repaired Hagia Sophia in 
December 562.^ Many have tried to capture the grandeur of this sacred space 
in words and sketches, then lithographs and photographs, then colour film, 


1 Darkand Kostenec 2019, 126-127. 

2 Procopius, Buildings 1. 1. 27. He may well have looked out from a window below the dome 
after reaching it from the staircase of the buttress, as elucidated by Dark and Kostenec 2019, 
24-33. 

3 Procopius, Buildings 1.1.22. 

4 Encaenia Hymn 5 (trans. Palmer and Rodley 1988, 141 and Gavril 2012, 101). 
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now 3-D computer modelling. Even Hagia Sophia’s most accomplished in- 
quisitors find that it “can still take one’s breath away, even after repeated vis- 
its, and remains one of the supreme architectural experiences of all time”. 
Hagia Sophia is also one of the world’s most studied buildings. Yet, it has al- 
ways been difficult to rediscover and comprehend its original primary pur- 
pose as Constantinople's “great church”. Obstructing this quest are not only 
current regulations,® but also the grimy overlay of centuries throughout the 
building, the periodic repairs to the original church, physical additions in its 
transformation to a mosque in the 15th century, both external (minarets, but- 
tresses) and internal (disks—originally squares—with Islamic names). More 
obvious are the effects of the blocking up of many of its windows and the lost 
mosaic decoration.” 

For nearly a century, scholarly projects have sought to recover both the 
church's structural elements and its mosaics. Right now, an explosion of re- 
search, of a sort unimagined even a generation ago, is transforming our under- 
standing of not only how it was constructed, but also how the original church 
looked and sounded, and what must have been its impact on a sixth-century 
congregation. Supported by contemporary technology and inter-disciplinary 
scholarship, then published in a variety of monographs and specialist scien- 
tific journals where humanities scholars rarely tread, this research is beginning 
to uncover the original sixth-century church in an unprecedented fashion. In 
addition, closer attention to the key contemporary textual witnesses to the 
original church, especially Procopius and Paul the Silentiary, is playing a role 
in this process, while the explosion of interest in the hymns of their older co- 
eval Romanos has begun to focus attention on the prime role of Hagia Sophia 
as a performative space for the regular liturgy at Constantinople. As summed 
up by the foremost modern student of Byzantine liturgy, Robert Taft, "In no 
liturgical tradition is liturgical space such an integral part of the liturgy as in 
the Byzantine, and in no tradition has one edifice played such a decisive role as 
Justinian's Hagia Sophia"? For clergy, cantors and congregation alike, the shape 
and space of the great church at Constantinople unveiled in 537 created new 
opportunities and possibilities. 


5 Mainstone 1997, 14, with Nelson 2004 on the various representations of the church since the 
18th century. 

6 Darkand Kostenec 2019, 8. 

7 Mango 1985, 64; Schibille 2014a, 55-57; Teteriatnikov 2017, 244 (a list of the closed windows 
compiled by Thomas Whittemore in the 1930s). 

8 Taft1980/1981, 47, cf. Taft 1978, 182: “A knowledge of the layout of [Hagia Sophia] is absolutely 
essential for any understanding of the Byzantine mass. As the cathedral church of this rite, it 
not only served the cult of the city; it formed it". 
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The increasing interest in the last decade or so in seeking the meaning of 
the Byzantine liturgy in the various elements of its performance as a commu- 
nal act of worship, rather than in the text of the divine liturgy and its rubrics 
alone, has been insightful. For a congregation such as that at Hagia Sophia 
where widespread literacy could not be presumed, the meaning of the liturgy 
depended on what was seen and what was heard. As they processed from dif- 
ferent points of the city to Hagia Sophia to celebrate various annual feasts, the 
people of Constantinople experienced the unfolding story of Christ’s life and 
ministry. The advent of the Hagia Sophia we see and admire today heightened 
the connection of biblical texts and liturgy, engaging the congregation’s mem- 
ory, its hearing and its sense of the sacred. Certainly, the growing modern re- 
search on Hagia Sophia is expanding understanding of the church’s function as 
an interactive liturgical space. The intention of this chapter is to identify what 
can be learnt from the modern understanding of how Hagia Sophia looked and 
sounded to its congregation. New insights into the meaning, or hermeneutic, 
of Justinian’s church, as it was originally envisaged and experienced in the 6th 
century, are emerging from all the recent research on its design and operation. 
In particular, it is argued here that a novel performative function was actu- 
ally part of Justinian’s original design, rather than an acquired later use for the 
building, as often proposed.? 


1 Eyewitnesses 


It is obviously a great advantage to have Hagia Sophia still standing, so that 
modern researchers can bring their modern questions and technologies di- 
rect to the sixth-century building itself. A further advantage in the study of 
Hagia Sophia is that there also survives a number of contemporary witnesses 
to the building, participants in the life and liturgy for which the church was 
designed. Foremost among them are Procopius and Paul the Silentiary. Both 
of them described the church at length for an initial local audience who also 
knew it at first hand. Literary considerations aside, it may be presumed that 
their information on the church, within a few years of each other in the 550s 
(Procopius) and 560s (Paul), can still be relied upon, although it bears recon- 
sideration in the light of other recent research on Hagia Sophia. There is also 
the brief testimony of John Malalas from Antioch and Agathias from Myrina 
in Asia Minor, both of whom lived in Constantinople during the early decades 
of the church’s existence (550s and 560s, at least). Indeed, they lived through 


9 For example, by Nelson 2004, 5. 
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the uncertain period from May 558 to December 562 when the church was 
mainly closed for renovation of the dome and marble revetments, as well as 
reinforcement of some of its supporting structures. The church had been dam- 
aged by an earthquake in November 557 with the dome collapsing sixty metres 
to the marble floor six months later. Then, there are the notices of Corippus 
on 1 January 566 describing the new emperor Justin 11 in Hagia Sophia and 
proposing that the church's very name had long been a portent now fulfilled by 
Justin’s wife and empress (Sophia),!° followed by Evagrius from Epiphaneia in 
Syria. Although he had earlier spent several years in the capital as a student in 
the late 550s, Evagrius encountered Hagia Sophia on a visit to Constantinople 
in the 580s when secretary to the bishop of Antioch. More elusive, however, 
is the Syrian poet and hymnographer Romanos who came to Constantinople 
in the early sixth century from Beirut. He will have first known, and perhaps 
performed hymns in, the basilica-shaped Hagia Sophia, already a century old, 
only to see it incinerated in January 532 but made the subject of one of his 
best-known hymns composed sometime later." Romanos then lived through 
the construction of the radically different church we still see today. Moreover, 
many of the hymns he wrote for particular occasions were perhaps sung in 
Hagia Sophia every year, perhaps even by himself as cantor on occasion. In 
the past twenty years or so there has been more research undertaken on each 
of these eyewitnesses to Hagia Sophia—Procopius, Paul, Malalas, Agathias, 
Corippus, Evagrius and Romanos—than in the whole of the preceding centu- 
ries. How does the research on all these writers illuminate their testimony to 
Hagia Sophia in particular and advance understanding of its meaning? 

To begin with Procopius, he was a lawyer by training who became secretary 
to the general Belisarius c. 527 then accompanied him on military expeditions 
in Mesopotamia, Africa and Italy. He was in Constantinople when the fifth- 
century Hagia Sophia burnt down in 532 but in Italy when the new church 
opened in 537. A seven-volume history covering the wars of Belisarius (the 
Wars) secured his literary fame when published in 551. Around the same time, 
however, he wrote an unpublished complement to his history (the Anekdota 
or Secret History) in which he satirised and vilified both Belisarius and the em- 
peror Justinian and their wives. There followed a single volume sequel (Book 8) 
bringing the Wars up to date (553) and published c. 554. Procopius produced 
one more work known as the Buildings that may have been proposed to him 
by the emperor Justinian. It is in the first book, devoted to the buildings of 
Constantinople, that Procopius describes at length the church of Hagia Sophia. 


10 Corippus, In laudem Justini 4.264—325 with Cameron 1976, 204—209. 
11 Romanos, Kont. 54 (Grosdidier de Matons 1981, 480—498), with Nickau 2002. 
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The welter of recent research and publication on Procopius has explored many 
different facets of his work, seeking in particular to fathom his relationship 
with contemporaries including the emperor Justinian, to resolve differences 
about the date and purpose of particular works, and determine how they all fit- 
ted together as the common oeuvre of a single writer in a fairly compact period 
of time.!? As for the Buildings, two issues potentially affect Procopius’ account 
of Hagia Sophia: (1) the date of the Buildings!? and (2) the possibility that the 
work was presented in two successive but different editions (c. 551, 554).!4 For 
present purposes, it suffices to say that the Hagia Sophia being described by 
Procopius is the church opened in 537, not the refurbished one of 562, and that 
the detail he provides is consistent, whether or not the Buildings appeared in 
two different editions. 

Then there is the question of Procopius' own religious predilection and out- 
look, which have long been under scrutiny. The most recent attempt to place 
him outside the Christian fold has proved unconvincing.!> So, when Procopius 
says that ^whenever anyone enters this church to pray, he understands at once 
that itis not by any human power or skill, but by the influence of God, that this 
work has been so finely turned" he is disclosing his personal reaction. He goes 
on to say that the church has the same effect every time you enter it, and when 


12 Fundamental starting points are Cameron 1985 and Kaldellis 2004, with various chapters 
in Lillington-Martin and Turquois, 2018. 

13 Establishing the date of the Buildings still turns on a judgment between accepting either: 
(a) the accuracy of Theophanes' Chronicle (9th century) which would put the Buildings 
firmly in the years after the collapse of Hagia Sophia's dome in 558, so that the building 
being described by Procopius is not necessarily that originally completed in 537 (most 
fully argued by Whitby 1985), or (b) the argument from silence, that is, Procopius' failure 
to mention the collapse of the dome in his Buildings must mean he was writing before 
558, more specifically 554 (Greatrex 2013). 

14 Proposed by Montinaro 2012. The argument depends on comparing the divergent manu- 
script tradition that reflects both short and long versions of Procopius' Buildings. It was 
originally assumed that the shorter version in several manuscripts was simply a later ab- 
breviated version of the one and only longer edition. Comparing the shorter and longer 
versions of Hagia Sophia contained in the manuscript tradition of Procopius shows that 
most of the differences are purely editorial, or within the normal verbal range of copy- 
ists over time (as does Downey 1947, 1773378 with both forms of the text at Haury 1913, 
9 [including apparatus criticus]). There is no factual matter on Hagia Sophia in the pu- 
tative first edition of the Buildings that is not in the second. Indeed, in purely textual 
terms, Procopius' description of Hagia Sophia is arguably in a more reliable position 
than the rest of the work because the only extant pages of the excellent fifteenth-century 
Florence manuscript, Codex Laurentianus 70.5, fol. 194—196v, cover precisely this section 
(Buildings 1.1.23-2.12 [ed. Haury 1913, 9.618.25 ]). 

15 Argued by Kaldellis 2004, 120-122 (cf. 2014, 364-365) but the case against was set out by 
Whitby 2007, 73-93, Scott 2013, 195, and Lung 2017, 121-122. 
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the liturgy is over the people leave and “take proud delight in conversing about 
it"!6 Procopius’ experience of Hagia Sophia and his translation of it into the 
words of the Buildings may therefore be taken as those of a genuine Christian. 
His account of Hagia Sophia has been the subject of detailed publications,!” 
from which we have learned that he worked from the nave outwards in couch- 
ing his description of the church’s physical perspective and framework.!® In 
particular, his attention to the building’s luminosity, that is, the place of natu- 
ral light in creating the divine experience within the church, now has renewed 
importance.? Around the same time Procopius was formulating his descrip- 
tion of Hagia Sophia, another anonymous Constantinopolitan, and another 
eyewitness, noted in his chronicle that the church of Justinian dedicated on 
27 December 537 was one of the world's remarkable edifices (singulariter in 
mundo constructa)??? while yet another (John Lydus) labelled it the “temple 
of the great God"?! 

The same emphasis on light and colour in Procopius has also been newly 
appreciated and understood in the description of Paul the Silentiary. Paul was 
a well-known poet and court official, in fact, one of the silentiarii who regu- 
lated direct access to the emperor and helped maintain the dignified silence 
of the court. Perhaps like Procopius, a few years earlier, he responded to an 
invitation from the emperor Justinian to turn his well-known poetic talents to 
the forthcoming events surrounding the re-opening of Hagia Sophia at the end 
of 562, after the reconstruction and repair work on the dome had been com- 
pleted. Paul's detailed description of the church itself and the ambo separately 
has always been a crucial source and has often been thought to be influenced 
by that of Procopius.?? Recent years have seen not only a new edition of the 
work itself but also a series of studies of his testimony to the church.?3 There 
has been dedicated focus on the literary elements which constitute a formal 
literary ekphrasis, while some regard it as basically an elaborate encomium of 


16 Procopius, Buildings 13.63. 

17 Cesaretti and Fobelli 2001; Roques 20n, 77-82 (translation), 104-113 (notes), and 
Gavril 2012, 39-71. 

18 Uncovered by Gavril 2012, 61. 

19 Cesaretti and Fobelli 2001, 67-130 (with diagrams and photographs); Nelson 2004, 14; 
Schibille 2014a, passim. 

20 . Continuator of Marcellinus, Chron. 537.5 (MGH AA., 11, 105), with Croke 2001, 226. 

21  Jjo.Lyd. De mag. 3.72—76. While this self-conscious phrase has been taken to be a sign of 
intellectual paganism by Kaldellis (2014, 351-352) it need not be at all (Cameron 2016, 
258-262). 

22 E.g. Bell 2009, 85, 92-95 (comparing the descriptions of Procopius and Paul). 

23 De Stefani 20n (edition), with Macrides and Magdalino 1988; Fobelli 2005; Bell 2009, 
189-202; Kostenec and Dark 201; Gavril 2012, 72-93; van Opstall 2017. 
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Justinian.2* A deeper understanding of the role of light and colour in Paul's 
descriptions is now evident, particularly his account of the altar canopy25 
Despite its timeless quality, it is clear that Paul's narrative order follows the 
construction process with its recitation fixed to Sunday 31 December 562. Paul's 
description therefore came just one week after the re-opening of the church on 
24 December 562 that is celebrated in an anonymous kontakion performed at 
the opening,”6 and which goes further than Procopius and Paul by linking the 
light images to the wisdom inherent in the church's very name.? 

The chronographic work of John Malalas has also benefitted in recent times 
from a new edition, translations and detailed study of specific dimensions of 
his work.?? The most significant conclusion for Hagia Sophia is that he is the 
author of the updated edition of the Chronographia to 565 and was resident in 
Constantinople when he compiled it in the later 560s. Hence, his brief descrip- 
tion of Hagia Sophia may be taken as that of an eyewitness, whether or not his 
precise information was copied from an earlier document, and whatever may 
have been his personal religious beliefs.?? The direct information Malalas pro- 
vides concerns the re-opening in 562/3 described by Paul the Silentiary. Beside 
his observations on what the rebuilding involved, Malalas probably witnessed 
himself the night vigil (pannychis) at St Plato's martyrion in the Porticoes of 
Domninus, followed by the patriarch Eutychius and emperor Justinian pro- 
cessing in the patriarch's carriage to Hagia Sophia in the early morning light, 
while the people accompanied them singing the psalm ‘lift up your gates you 
rulers' (Ps. 24). Eutychius carried the gospel book in procession and when he 
arrived inside Hagia Sophia, perhaps at the ambo, he held up the book while 
the congregation gathered around, still singing the same psalm.?? Evagrius too 


24 Bell 2009, 79-95, Vitale 2015. 

25 Bogdanovic 2017, 267-270. 

26 . Encaenia Hymn 5 (trans. Palmer and Rodley 1988, 140-144 and Gavril 2012, 99-104), with 
discussion in Macrides and Magdalino 1988, 76—78 (suggesting priority to Paul). 

27  Schibille2014b, 37-41. 

28 The edition is Thurn 2000 but Malalas was previously translated and studied by the pio- 
neering Australian Malalas project, led by Elizabeth Jeffreys, in the 1980s: Jeffreys, Jeffreys, 
Scott et al. (1986) and Jeffreys, Croke and Scott (1990). More recently, Malalas has become 
the subject of a substantial long-term project led by Mischa Meier (Tübingen) which 
has so far resulted in a German translation (2009) and three specialist volumes of essays 
(2015, 2017, 2019), following the two volumes of the French project led by Joélle Beaucamp 
(2004, 2006). 

29 The topic of much recent debate, from which may be singled out Allen 2017 and 
Gwynn 2018, cf. Lung 2017 123-126. 

30  Jjo.Mal. 18.143 (Thurn 2000, 429) with Theophanes Confessor, Chron. AM 6055 (de Boor, 
2389-24). 
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has had unprecedented research attention, including excellent translations 
with detailed notes and a series of studies of particular aspects or parts of 
his ecclesiastical history?! What most struck Evagrius was the indescribable 
scale of Hagia Sophia, although the precise dimensions he offers in the 590s 
are inaccurate.?? The space under the dome was so high nobody could bear 
to look down, according to Evagrius, while from below it was difficult to see 
where the top was exactly. He also noted that it was from the upper gallery that 
the empress overlooked the liturgy below.?3 Evagrius may actually have known 
the original church, if he was in the city when the dome collapsed in 558. 
Around the time Evagrius was in Constantinople with the bishop of Antioch, 
the lawyer Agathias commented in his Histories, continuing that of Procopius 
from 553, that he preferred the old dome (pre-558) to the new one (post-562). In 
other words, he too knew Hagia Sophia both before and after 558.34 Agathias 
was a lawyer who plied his practice in the square nearest Hagia Sophia, so he 
knew the city’s buildings well. He gave Justinian credit for “creating a church 
of amazing beauty which was further enhanced by its vastly increased dimen- 
sions, its majestic proportions and by a lavish profusion of ornamental mar- 
ble”. He also explained that it was built with brick and iron girders instead of 
wood to avoid it easily catching alight.35 Further, he advises that if you live 
too far from the city to see how marvellous it is for yourself, then the next best 
thing is to read the description of his friend Paul the Silentiary?9 Agathias’ 
Christianity has also been questioned recently but, again, his description of 
Hagia Sophia is that of an informed participant.?" Finally, far from being an 
eyewitness account, the much later (probably ninth- or tenth-century) de- 
scription known as the Diegesis or Narrative on the Construction of the Temple 
of the Great Church of God which is Called Hagia Sophia preserves a number of 
relevant facts about the building's construction. This document too has been 
the object of significant recent research. While it is generally acknowledged as 
a late and unreliable guide to Hagia Sophia, it does contain a number of state- 
ments that are now thought to be accurate or at least derived from reliable 


31 Beginning with Allen 1981, followed by the annotated translations of Whitby into English 
(2000) and Festugiére et al. into French (201, 2014). 

32 Mango 1986, 80, n. 116. 

33 HE 4.31 (trans. Whitby 2000, 162). 

34 Agathias, Hist. 5.9.5. 

35 Agathias, Hist. 5.9.2. 

36  Agathais, Hist. 5.9.7. 

37  Kaldellis1999, 206-252, critiqued by Whitby 2007, Cameron 2016, 277-281, and Lung 2017, 
122-123. 
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sources of information, oral and written.?? All these records, especially the 
contemporary accounts of Procopius, Paul, Malalas, Agathias, Corippus and 
Evagrius, have recently been examined afresh, and critically, not just by sixth- 
century historians and literary scholars but also by researchers who are fo- 
cussed on the design and construction of Hagia Sophia, as well as its function 
as a liturgical space. 


2 Design and Construction 


Within no more than six weeks of the fifth-century church of Hagia Sophia 
burning down in mid-January 532, on 23 February “at the first hour of the day" 
to be precise, work commenced on the construction of the new church on the 
same site.?? Except for the discovery of some remains of its facade and other 
parts in the 1930s, the pre-532 church, let alone its fourth-century predecessor, 
is still guesswork. Only very recently, however, has it become possible to detect 
remnants of the pre-532 church, buried and compacted carefully beneath the 
floor of the present Hagia Sophia.*° Given the planning and technical work 
required before any work could even begin, not to mention the clearing of 
the site, it seems likely that Justinian already had plans to build what became 
Hagia Sophia. In other words, the plans were for the same church but intend- 
ed to be constructed elsewhere. Now a perfect site unexpectedly presented 
itself! Kaldellis' acute argument that the design itself was undertaken while 


38 In addition to the partial translation by Mango 1986, 96-102 there is now a full English 
translation by Berger (2013, 230—275), as well as the French translation with fundamental 
commentary and analysis by Dagron 1984, critiqued by Efthymiades 2015. 

39 Kedrenos, Synopsis Historiarum (ed. I. Bekker), vol. 1: 6511416, with Scott 2006, 39. 

40 The hypothetical reconstruction of the earlier church's shape and design has been made 
possible by an interdisciplinary, and cross-national, team applying a range of modern 
techniques such as three-dimensional laser scan, thermography and georadar (Barba, 
Blancas, Cappa et al. 2015, 248—251; Barba, Blancas, Pecci, et al. 2018, 259—268). Presumably, 
this is not just an earlier pavement of the current church smashed by the collapse of the 
dome in 558 and later built over (as reported in Mathews 1971, 97 cf. Mainstone 1997, 
135—136; Dark and Kostenec 2019, 15-21). Also undertaken has been a time-restricted sur- 
vey of the water channels and repositories deep under the church that suggests the sub- 
terranean water structures were already in place for the fifth-century church and linked 
to the city's water supply (Aygün, 2010). However, they could still be part of Justinian's 
construction in the 530s (Dark and Kostenec 2019, 20). For recently identified remains of 
the original fourth-century church destroyed in 404: Dark and Kostenec 2019, 1-15. The 
later skeuophylakion beside the church may or may not be a surviving part of the original 
church (Taft 1978, 185; Dark and Kostenec 2019, 11). 

41 Mainstone 1997, 151; Schibille 2014, 50; Kaldellis 2014, 359-360. 
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the pagan Phocas was Praetorian Prefect (mid-January to October 532), and 
that he would have chosen fellow-pagans/Platonists Anthemius (from Tralles) 
and Isidore (from Miletus) to design Hagia Sophia in neoplatonic terms, seems 
strained because so much of the case is insinuation or association.*? Justinian 
clearly saw himself as deploying the design skill of Anthemius and Isidore to 
build the ultimate Christian place of worship. He was rivalling Solomon as 
builder of the first Temple in Jerusalem. Indeed, his much-repeated claim to 
have trumped Solomon is now understood more subtly and thoroughly.^? It 
may also be that in achieving his "ideology in stone" Justinian was expressly 
expanding the base of imperial propaganda and aggressively promoting his 
role as the vice-gerent of God for the Roman world.^^ 

For demolition/construction to begin by February 532 it is only to be ex- 
pected that Anthemius and Isidore had already been appointed (probably by 
emperor Justinian), and produced their design, before the Nika riots and there- 
fore before Phocas was Praetorian Prefect. The church's radical design did not 
so much spring spontaneously from the heads of the architects. Rather, it was 
a sophisticated geometric adaptation of the domed-church design that had 
first emerged in Isauria in the 5th century.^? The designers of the new build- 
ing, Anthemius and Isidore, were the most highly accomplished engineers and 
mathematicians of their day. Precise and careful geometric calculations, some 
of which have only recently become plain, undergirded the design. Anthemius 
and Isidore appreciated fully both the liturgical function of the enormous 
construction they had planned, and how it was different from the prior Hagia 


42  Kaldellis 2014, 347-366, esp. 362-363, with the counter-arguments of Cameron 2016, 
263-265 (Phocas) and 275-277 (Anthemius, Isidore). When John Lydos says Phocas 
"rejoiced at having been deemed worthy of applying himself for the honor of God and 
of the pursuit of piety" (De mag. 3.76), Kaldellis focusses on their association in claim- 
ing that Phocas was merely faking it, or perhaps referring to the neoplatonic god: “they 
[Phocas, Lydos] had learned the art of using bland terms to hide specific affiliations" 
(Kaldellis 2014, 349-352). Justinian later considered Phocas an appropriate person to in- 
vestigate the murder of a bishop of Cyzicus and he was applauded for donating to a new 
church in Pessinus (PLRE 2, 882: "Phocas 5"). Irrespective of the personal religious beliefs 
of Anthemius and Isidore, they were employed as architects and engineers to create a 
design for Justinian's foremost and most expensive Christian church. They were hardly 
“masters at using generic language to encode ‘hidden transcripts’ discernible only by 
those already in the know" (Kaldellis 2014, 364). An Homeric allusion and the term 'great 
God' (Kaldellis 2014, 364—365) are insufficient to prove they necessarily interpreted Hagia 
Sophia in neoplatonic terms. 

43 Gerhold 2018, n-38. 

44 As proposed by Bell 2013, 335-336. 

45 Zanini 2007, 400, cf. Taft 1978, 182-183. 
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Sophia on the same site.^9 In other words, it has become clear only recently 
that Justinian and his advisers were conscious of the liturgical implications of 
the large space they were creating. Moreover, they may well have appreciated 
that the way the church would look and sound would present new liturgical 
opportunities and at least enhance recent practice such as processions involv- 
ing antiphonal singing of psalms. 

Nobody has ever had a more intimate first-hand knowledge of every square 
inch of the massive building from the 1930s to the 1980s than the wiry and reso- 
lute Robert L. van Nice whose drawings, using the best technology of his day 
(pencil, tape measure, later theodolite), provide the most authoritative base 
for examining the architectural detail of Hagia Sophia.^" His lifelong quest was 
to capture the original sixth-century design, but having to trace and record the 
building as it stands today with all its subsequent accretions and modifications. 
To date, research on Hagia Sophia, especially since it became a public museum 
in 1935, has been mainly the work of remarkable individual scholars (Ebersolt, 
Whittemore, Schneider, van Nice, Mango and several others).*® Now, however, 
teams of expert scientists working on specific aspects, with technology and 
techniques developed for other purposes (e.g. ground-penetrating radar, mi- 
crowave reflectometry) have secured permits for a range of experiments and 
analyses that neither disfigure nor compromise any part of the building’s fab- 
ric. These have involved: (1) measuring the level of accumulated moisture in 
the walls from centuries of rainwater infiltration;?^? (2) analysing the stresses 
in the dome and highlighting the role of the ribs in mitigating the stress;5° 
(3) identifying the different materials and construction methods deployed in 
the various stages of construction and reconstruction in the building leading to 
the discovery that while the original sixth-century construction of the penden- 
tives used only brick, those rebuilt later also used blocks of stone;*! (4) identi- 
fying the cause of cracks and depressions in the gallery floor and the potential 
risk they pose to the building in future earthquakes;?? (5) analysing the impact 
of earthquakes on Hagia Sophia, and the measurement of its capacity to with- 
stand future events;?? (6) detecting the difference between those parts of the 


46 Mathews 1971, 11-19; Bardill 2004, 54-56; Schibille 2009, 375-377, Schibille 20142, 50. 
47 Van Nice 1965 and 1986. 

48 Partly covered in Nelson 2004. 

49 Mitzutani, Ogura, Ishizaki et al. 2015. 

50 Oto and Hara 2017. 

51 Cappa, De Angelis, Pecci et al. 2016. 

52  Yalciner, Kurban and Altunel 2017. 

53 Hughes 2006, 390-391. 
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wall with mosaics (hidden over) and those without.5* The overall potential of 
digital tools such as those involved here will inevitably see a rapid growth in 
modern understanding of the structure and fabric of Hagia Sophia, as well as 
what lies in the ground beneath it. A clearer differentiation of the building’s 
various layers and repairs will facilitate a more complete and accurate iden- 
tification of what constitutes the original sixth-century building, and what is 
later. While most attention has necessarily focused on the surviving church, its 
original construction and operation needs to be seen in conjunction with the 
adjacent quarters and offices of the patriarch and clergy. The south-west ves- 
tibule structures still extant evidently belonged to the patriarchate, although 
the remaining identifiable rooms may only have appeared later and were not 
part of the original construction.*5 In particular, the researches of Dark and 
Kostenec have broken new ground through identifying different parts of the 
patriarchate, and by arguing more clearly than previously that the patriarchate 
was an integral part of Hagia Sophia’s original design and construction,°® and 
that the baptistery was located on the north side." They have also re- 
vealed hitherto unrecognised elements integral to the original design of the 
church itself.58 

On the material and methods used in the construction of Hagia Sophia, re- 
cent research is pointing away from the traditional presumption that for such 
projects there were large supplies of manufactured marble, of a standard size, 
easily available in local storehouses.*? Rather, the architects of Hagia Sophia 
would most likely have commissioned particular size and coloured slabs, as 
well as columns, from particular quarries, near and far, and had them roughly 
carved on the spot then shipped to Constantinople where they were reworked 
and finished on the site.9? Geological, geochemical and other petrographic 
analyses are helping to identify more precisely the origin and composition 
of particular marbles. Paul the Silentiary attributed the green marble used in 
Hagia Sophia to a quarry in Thessaly and this ‘Thessalian marble’ can now be 
traced precisely to the quarry at Chaganabali Hill west of Larisa.®! It was one of 


54 . Vazouras, Kasapoglu, Karagianni et al. 2018. 

55 . Niewóhner and Teteriatnikov 2016, 151-155. 

56 Dark and Kostenec 201; 2019, 46-59. 

57 Dark and Kostenec 2019, 59-63. 

58 Dark and Kostenec 2019, 23, specifically buttresses, north and south vestibules, veneer 
marble and courtyards. 

59 Toma 2018, 161-191. 

60  Schibille 20142, 99. 

61  Melfos 2008, 387-405, with a table of the marbles deployed in the building in 
Schibille 2014a, 241-243. 
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the most expensive marbles available. Being of superior strength, it was used 
for weight-bearing columns at Hagia Sophia, as elsewhere, for example, the 
Constantinopolitan churches of Hagios Polyeuktos (whence their later reuse 
at St Mark’s, Venice) and Saints Sergius and Bacchus. During the reconstruc- 
tion phase from 558 to 562 the marble revetments were also dismantled and 
reinstalled.9? The mosaic decoration, meanwhile, was comprised of millions 
of small glass tesserae. A collection of different tesserae from the church were 
subjected to a range of modern analyses which has enabled their location to 
be identified as originating in the Levant, or in Syria specifically in the case of 
the blue tesserae.9? As for the bricks, analysis of their chemical composition 
and that of the clays used to make them has shown both that the composition 
of the sixth-century bricks can be differentiated from those used for the 5th 
century church, and that the sixth-century bricks were actually reused in the 
tenth-century reconstruction.9^ Successive studies of the mortar, deploying a 
range of instrumentation, have illuminated the evident originality of the mor- 
tar as ‘proto concrete’ with its superior capacity to withstand earthquakes.95 
Meanwhile, a matter of central interest for the sixth-century church, es- 
pecially implications for the light and sound created within it, is the precise 
difference between the original dome of the 530s and the one that replaced 
it in the early 560s after it had collapsed. The latter (still standing) was the 
architectural achievement of a younger Isidore working on his uncle's legacy. 
Reconstructing the original and current domes requires both careful analysis 
of the extant contemporary eyewitness records (Procopius, Malalas, Paul the 
Silentiary, and Agathias, who preferred the original dome) and modelling of a 
dome's capacity to resist the impact of earthquakes. A structural comparison 
of the various proposals produced over the years, using computer modelling 
to predict the feasibility and behaviour of different designs, has concluded 
that the current dome is not, as always thought on the testimony of Malalas 
and Agathias in particular, much higher than the original dome and with 
more windows. Rather it preserves these aspects of the original dome, but is 
constructed more securely.® So too, it will help clarify how the church was 
constructed which may explain the divergent pattern in the monograms of 
Justinian's wife Theodora, those on the north side being consistently different 


62  Pentcheva 2017, 123. 

63 Moropolou, Zacharias, Delegou et al. 2016, 170-84, cf. Teteriatnikov 2017, 215-220. 

64 Taranto, Barba, Balncas, et al. (2019). 

65 Livingston, Stutzman, Mark et al. 1992, Miriello, Barba, Blanca et al. 2017. 

66 Taylor 1996; Çakmak, Taylor and Durukal 2009; Schibille 2014a, 56-62 (emphasising that 
the new dome and its weight distribution still had to operate within the same finely cal- 
culated construction). 
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from those on the south, as well as the different techniques discovered in the 
original mosaic decoration.®” 


3 Looking 


On entering Hagia Sophia, as Procopius and Paul the Silentiary remind us, the 
immediate impact came from its light. The computer modelling of the church's 
interior prompts the same response.9* What we now know is that the church 
was set on an axis orientated at precisely 123.5 degrees from north that aligned 
exactly with the sun at the winter solstice, thereby ensuring natural light in the 
building every day of the year. The architects clearly knew about the angles of 
sunlight and its potential reflection inside the building.5? Computer model- 
ling shows how the aisles and galleries were flooded with afternoon light."? 
Further, light was related to the colour of the marble and mosaic materials of 
the inner décor. At night, some 80 lamps (none of which survive) hung from 
beams to light the empty space but they could only provide a low and scattered 
level of light. Yet, the recording of “luminance values" has shown that the day- 
light contrast of directional light and dark patches was part of its effect, while 
the modern use of electric lighting during the day is counter-productive."! In 
summary, light was the unifier of the whole structure of Hagia Sophia.” It was 
also a more important element than previously thought in the design of the 
basilica church that had earlier stood on the same site, as well as in other more 
recent churches at Constantinople such as St Polyeuktos and Saints Sergius 
and Bacchus.?? 

What recent research has pieced together is the nature of the aesthetic in 
which Hagia Sophia was embedded, namely an early Byzantine aesthetic in 
which light and wisdom are interwoven. It is a way of looking at the world 
and at works of art where the physical and spiritual experience of light be- 
comes real. The perceived beauty in things so illuminated reflects the beauty 
of the Good, in Neoplatonic terms, or of God in purely Christian terms. This 


67  Garizpanov 2018, 179-180 (monograms); Teteriatnikov 2017, 291 (mosaics). 

68 Stichel 2008, 108-113. 

69  Schibille 2014a, 65-66; Teteriatnikov 2017, 247. They also had a good understanding of the 
luminescent properties of different forms of window glass (Nesbitt 2012, 2013). 

70 Stichel 2008, 109 cf. Schibille 2014a, 64. 

71 Inanici 2014, 194-196. 

72  Schibille 2014a, 68-74. 

73 Schibille 2014a, 85-96. 
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is the thesis developed and elaborated by Schibille."^ It is complemented by 
Pentcheva who claims, for instance, that in the chalice used in the anaphora, 
and the paten too, the cross on the dome could be seen reflected, so that the 
descending image (katoptron) and the ascending image (esoptron) provided 
a link between the earthly altar and the heavenly sanctuary." The church's 
structure itself reinforces the effect of the light on the various colours within 
the deliberately aniconic marble and mosaic decoration throughout the edi- 
fice. Hagia Sophia’s well-known figural mosaics are not original to the church 
but installed much later, in the 9th and 10th centuries.” The absence, in the 
sixth-century church, of any human or spiritual figures to distract or compro- 
mise the décor's effect was deliberate but the reason for it has been a puzzle. 
The usual explanations are that it was a way of avoiding antagonising doctrinal 
dissidents (miaphysites), or those who were iconoclastic before their time, or 
because they might distract a pious congregation.” Recent research, how- 
ever, has shown that the aniconic mosaic decoration was the plan of Justinian 
himself, in conjunction with the architects Anthemius and Isidore. The reason 
was not political but technical, in order to maximise interior light.7? 

The researches of Teteriatnikov in particular, culminating in a comprehen- 
sive and beautifully illustrated monograph, have uncovered and explained just 
how much of the light effect is attributable to the choice of glass tesserae and 
their angular placement. In addition, a clear method has been developed for 
differentiating between those mosaics that were part of the original construc- 
tion in the 530s and those that were part of the reconstruction in 558—562.79 
Also analysed are the various, but limited, plant motifs in the decoration, ob- 
serving that the regular use of vines and grapes surely signifies the eucharist 
as the central and most regular liturgical act of Hagia Sophia.®° In such an 
aniconic space the combined effect of the light and sound created not only the 
intense experience of wonderment described by Procopius and Paul, but also 
the transcendent feeling of the divine presence. 


74 Summarised from Schibille 2014a, 10-11, cf. Schibille 2014b. 

75  Pentcheva 2017, 39-44. 

76 For the most recently uncovered mosaics of the Virgin and John the Baptist: 
Teteriatnikov 2013. Also, Niewóhner and Teteriatnikov 2014. 

77; Eg. Bell 2013, 329-33; Dark and Kostenec 2019, 72. 

78 . Schibille 20142, 127. 

79 Teteriatnikov 2013, 173-175, 198. The post-558 (‘Phase 11’) mosaics were mainly on the 
north and south arches of the dome that was completely rebuilt. 

80 Teteriatnikov 2013, 272. 
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4 Listening 


While the way Hagia Sophia looked in the natural and artificial light of day 
and night is now clearly understood to be a deliberate creation of the archi- 
tects, how the church sounded is more complex. It is possible that the need 
for particular sonic qualities deliberately influenced the design, or at least the 
architects were well aware of the sonic effect of their design. If acoustics were 
not an integral part of the design itself, then the scale and shape of the building 
certainly enhanced its sound.?! In 1971 Mathews was obliged to confess that 
“we know next to nothing about the acoustics of Byzantine churches”.8? Now, 
there is a whole new field of study known as “archaeoacoustics’, identifying 
and exploring connections between sound, architecture and technology. For 
Hagia Sophia, it has proved to be ground-breaking, particularly the work car- 
ried out at Stanford University over the past decade. Modern acoustic science 
and engineering have been brought to bear on the question of how the church 
would have sounded during an early morning service (orthros/matins) or an 
evening one (lychnikos/vespers), but especially during a lengthy liturgy with a 
congregation in the thousands. The initiative and the vision for this develop- 
ment belong to art historian Bissera Pentcheva at Stanford whose interest in 
the sonic dimension of the great space of Hagia Sophia led her to seek to recre- 
ate it in some way. 

Given the prohibition on live vocal or musical performance in Hagia Sophia 
itself, the sonic effect of the space had to be re-created artificially. In 2010, 
Pentcheva arranged for acoustic recordings of a balloon being popped at dif- 
ferent positions under the dome. This simple act enabled the recording of 
vital data, namely on the resonance time of the space, that is to say, how the 
sound of a popped balloon reverberates inside and around the whole space. 
These recordings were then used to digitally reconstruct the sonic effect inside 
Hagia Sophia, its "auralizations". Pentcheva collaborated with Jonathan Abel, 
an expert acoustic engineer at Stanford, and the acoustic properties of Hagia 
Sophia were re-created in Stanford's Bing Concert Hall. In 2013, following 
experimental recordings, a live performance of chant one might have heard 
in Hagia Sophia in the 540s took place in the Bing Concert Hall. The perfor- 
mance was by a well-known vocal ensemble named Capella Romana and sec- 
tions of the performance, called Icons of Sound, are available online.8? Since 


81 Pentcheva 2017, 113. 

82 Mathews 1971, 154 n. 106. 

83  https://live.stanford.edu/content/icons-sound (including explanatory accounts of 
the acoustics and impact of the space on the chant); https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v-bHpOiX2sO-s (pure chant, accessed 1/10/2019) and https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v-uKLk]JaftIw (Cherubic Hymn, accessed 1/10/2019). The details of the Stanford 
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then, at Stanford there have been various other concerts and inquiries into the 
re-created sound of Hagia Sophia. In brief, the sonic space of Hagia Sophia 
experienced by a congregation there would have sounded heavenly, just as 
characterised by those who experienced the church in the 6th century. In other 
words, the reverberative acoustic created a surrounding wall of sound and the 
sense of disembodied divine sound at various points as the chant progressed. 
Antiphonal voices only added to the effect. The sound has to be seen as part of 
the overall effect of the building, including its light and fragrance, from incense 
in particular. Many of these discoveries and the research underpinning them 
have since been applied to churches at Thessaloniki.9^ 

What is now better appreciated is precisely how what is called the “melis- 
matic" manner of singing worked, that is to say, by stretching a particular syl- 
lable across several notes. The reverberant space of Hagia Sophia may obscure 
the semantic sound of the word but creates the effect of an enveloping and 
transcendent sound experience. The high-frequency waves from the cantor or 
choir beneath the dome are effectively scattered downwards by the dome like 
a “sonic waterfall" or “acoustic rain’, an effect further enhanced by the “liques- 
cent materiality” of the décor, and the fact that at certain times of day the floor 
does appear to shimmer like an ocean surface in the natural light.55 The com- 
bination of sound and light in Justinian’s Hagia Sophia provided a unique and 
heightened experience for its congregation, far different to that in a basilica- 
shaped church and different again from the experience of chanting or singing 
aloud in the colonnaded spaces of the city while processing towards the Great 
Church. Only now can we be confident that all this was deliberately considered 
in the building’s design in early 532. 


5 Praying 


The prime function of Hagia Sophia was to be the physical setting for the 
Constantinopolitan liturgy, particularly when the liturgy involved the patri- 
arch, as well as the emperor and court. Until recently, however, little attention 
has been accorded its role as a liturgical space. Attempts to tackle this chal- 
lenge have more or less been confined to interpreting literary texts, but having 


acoustics project, with apt illustrations, can be found in Pentcheva 2017 and more ex- 
tended discussion by other experts in Pentcheva 2018. The original inspiration came 
from the work of the eminent audio researcher Wieslaw Wosczczyk at McGill University 
(Pentcheva 2018, with the technical analysis in Wosczczyk 2018, 183-194). 

84  Antonopoulos, Gerstel, Kyriakakis et al. 2017, 322-335. 

85 These are all evocative terms coined by Pentcheva 2017, 94. For the water effect of the 
flooring expanse: Barry 2012, 627—628. 
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to lament the absence of texts describing and interpreting the liturgy itself.86 
While there are such texts for the 7th (Maximus Confessor) and 8th (Germanos) 
centuries, it remains true that there is nothing comparable for fifth- or sixth- 
century Constantinople. Instead, certain fifth- and sixth-century liturgical cer- 
emonies for Hagia Sophia can be recovered from the tenth-century rituals of 
the imperial court to be found in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ de caerimoniis, 
and the Typikon of the Great Church.?" Based on these, and other, texts much 
has been written about the liturgical layout in early Byzantine churches. In 
particular, the regular ecclesiastical processions have received serious consid- 
eration. More difficult to establish with certainty, however, has been the pre- 
cise liturgical role of Hagia Sophia in the 6th century when it was first utilised, 
as wellas how its particular shape and size influenced the format and nature of 
the various liturgies which it witnessed. It is possible, for instance, that it was 
the construction of Hagia Sophia which stimulated Justinian to add the longer 
refrain Ho Monogenes to the third antiphon of the liturgy in 536.88 The com- 
bination of research on the contemporary eyewitness texts and the various 
inquiries into the nature of the building mentioned above may require further 
analysis of their liturgical impact. 

The processional routes in and out of Hagia Sophia varied in length and 
complexity but most frequent were those between the Forum of Constantine 
along the porticoed streets to Hagia Sophia. The procession then re-grouped 
in the church's narthex and outer forecourt where, in the words of Paul the 
Silentiary, "through the night there rises a melodious sound pleasing to the 
ears of Christ, giver of life, when the psalms of God-fearing David are sung with 
alternate voice by the sacred ministers"5? Only when the patriarch, and the 
emperor too if the occasion involved him, was ready to enter did the congre- 
gation follow by leaving the narthex through the various doors when opened 


86 Mathews 1971, 120; Mainstone 1997, 230. The clearest introduction to the progressive de- 
velopment of the liturgy of Hagia Sophia in its physical setting remains Mathews 1971, 
17176, cf. the various qualifications of Mainstone 1997, 219-236. Both Mathews (1971, 
ix) and Mainstone (1997, 7) rely on the fundamental researches of Robert Taft (e.g. 1978, 
1980/1981, 1992), as does Baldovin (1987, 33). Mathews, in turn, helped Taft conceptualise 
the performative space of Hagia Sophia (Taft 1978, xxv, 33-34, 179-182). Although Taft's 
Great Entrance was only published in 1978 he had been working on it, and sharing prog- 
ress, since 1957. 

87 Baldovin 1987, 292-303; Taft 1992, 28-41; Ray 2012, 23-25. 

88 Theophanes Confessor Chron. AM 6028 (de Boor 216.23-24); text in Amelotti and 
Zingale 1977, 44; detailed discussion of the complex tradition in Mateos 1971, 50—53. 
Although its authorship is sometimes attributed to Justinian, it probably originated in the 
5th century. 

89 Paul Sil., Hagia Sophia 429-432, trans. Mango 1986, 82. 
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by the church porters, with the emperor utilising the central ‘royal doors’. The 
congregation would then spread out with females on the left and males on the 
right. The more recent research on Hagia Sophia has highlighted that there ap- 
pear to have been no barriers to movement around the nave, or between the 
nave and the aisles, except for the solea that linked the ambo to the iconostasis. 
The congregation could therefore press in on the celebrant reading or preach- 
ing from the ambo, such as patriarch Eutychius at the re-opening in 562, and 
could reach across the solea to touch the gospel book being carried back to the 
sanctuary after being proclaimed from the ambo. When the emperor was pres- 
ent, he was seated in his walled off enclosure at the top of the southern aisle.99 

More elusive at present is precisely how the singing of various psalms and 
hymns was organised in smaller and larger units, between the psaltai and the 
antiphonic choir along with the congregation itself. Doubtless it developed in 
the course of the 6th century but, as noted in the previous section, with its 
long strait aisle Hagia Sophia was designed to accommodate the grand proces- 
sional entrance of the patriarch and emperor followed by the congregation in 
their thousands. Remembering that the statutory allocation of clergy to the 
‘Great church’, that is Hagia Sophia, Hagia Eirene, St Theodore and the Virgin 
Chalkoprateia together, was reiterated by Justinian to patriarch Epiphanius 
two years out from the completion of the church, it is clear that the bulk of 
the liturgical tasks were carried by the 110 readers and 25 cantors.?! From 537, 
their liturgical task became how to fill the enormous space of the new church 
and create in the earthly realm the heavenly experience. Thirty years on from 
Justinian’s decree designed to control the number of clergy and their cost, he 
issued another one that covered a range of issues bearing on clerical formation 
and practice. Among the emperor's instructions was one which presumably 
concerned the quality of the prayerful experience within Hagia Sophia, namely 
that the bishops and presbyters must ensure their voice is always loud enough 
to be heard by the congregation. This was so important to the spiritual nourish- 
ment of the people that failure to do so will attract not only the displeasure of 
“our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ’, but also that of the emperor who “on 
finding this out, will not acquiesce in it, nor leave it unpunished"?? 


9o Mainstone 1997, 225-226, against the original case made by Mathews 1971, 134 (with fig- 
ure 50 and photographic plates 87 and 88). More recently, Dark and Kostenec (2019, 70) 
have identified another round porphyry floor slab as most likely of sixth-century date and 
therefore marking a spot where Justinian stood at the end of an internal procession. 

91 Nov. Just. 3.1.1 (16 March 535), trans. Miller and Sarris 2018, 78. 

92 Nov. Just. 137.6 (26 March 565), trans. Miller and Sarris 2018, 919. 
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6 Experiencing 


The experience of Hagia Sophia began with a touch. Parting the curtains over 
the various doorways revealed the wonder of the liturgical space inside as the 
congregation moved in behind the patriarch and clergy, as well as the emperor 
and his courtiers on occasion.?? Immediately, the experience was heightened 
by the surrounding light and sound. Arguably the clearest window into experi- 
encing the liturgical ambience of Hagia Sophia in the 6th century, however, is 
the kontakia of Romanos. He was a gifted bilingual hymnographer, influenced 
by the Syriac tradition of hymns experienced in his formative years. He was 
born in Emesa (mod. Homs) in Syria, was further educated, perhaps as a Greek 
rhetorician, in Beirut then became a deacon in the Church of the Theotokos 
in the Cyrus neighbourhood of Constantinople.?^ When he died around 555, 
after a lifetime of writing literally thousands of kontakia for various feast days 
and the memorials of different saints, he was buried in the same church and 
the anniversary of his death on 1 October became an annual liturgical celebra- 
tion of his life.9° His dramatic kontakia, the label only given to them centuries 
later and comprising from 18 to 24 stanzas, were written and first performed 
at Constantinople from the 520s onwards. Only a fraction of his total output 
has survived, presumably those which were most popular and the best known. 
They were performed in various churches, essentially requiring a single cantor 
as well as the congregation for its brief culminating response to each verse. 
Although focussed on describing a particular biblical event, Romanos occa- 
sionally allows space for his own personal comment and reflection.9?6 

Based on the text of the hymns and their content alone, research has been 
progressing rapidly into the theological perspective, as well as the linguistic 
and cultural background and rhetorical techniques of Romanos?" Now too 
it has become possible to probe more deeply into their actual performance in 
the early morning light, perhaps in Hagia Sophia itself on occasion, but still 
relying on the candlelight playing on marble surfaces. The realism and emo- 
tion which have recently been highlighted in Romanos' words alone will only 


93  Caseau 2013, 76-77, including discovery of the holes that held the curtain rails. 
Mainstone 1988, 226 cf. 231, suggests that the new Hagia Sophia may have been different 
in design from the original, but made little difference in liturgy that went on within it, 
except for more singing. 

94 For the personal, ecclesial and literary background on Romanos: Gador-Whyte 2017, 518. 

95  Delehaye 1911, 95.18-96.20, Mateos 1962, 56.19—21. 

96 Krueger 2014, 29-65. 

97 Notably Krueger 2004, 159-188; 2014, 29-65; Frank 2006; Koder 2008 and 2018; 
Gador-Whyte 2017. 
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have been heightened further by their sound in a liturgical space such as Hagia 
Sophia, with the large congregation responding to each stanza. That Romanos 
involved the congregation in a range of emotions is shown, for example, in his 
kontakion on Peter's lament at denying Christ.?9 By emphasising the present, 
especially through regular use of “now” and "today", Romanos certainly arrests 
his hearers. This sense of immediacy and proximity to the events being nar- 
rated in song had a profound effect, as it was designed to do,?? just as the loud 
congregational chorus of the response suddenly kept interrupting the single 
voice of each strophe, chanted in succession.!°° The greater identification with 
the biblical narrative espoused by Romanos, combined with the processional 
liturgies in the imperial city and in the liturgical space of Hagia Sophia, cre- 
ated a more participatory liturgy for the people of Constantinople. Now the 
Old and New Testaments were being brought to life in a new and memorable 
way. Indeed, this development arguably triggered off heightened interest in 
pilgrimage to biblical lands.!?! 

Although the kontakia elude precise dating and original place of perfor- 
mance, many would have been sung for the first time in Hagia Sophia after 
537.9? There is no clear criterion for determining place, although it has been 
argued that some are conspicuously influenced by the emperor Justinian him- 
self and should therefore be attributed to his original church.! It is likely that, 
once established, several of them provided the hymn for the vigil, starting at 
midnight, before the Sunday liturgy, or the celebration of the great feasts in 
Hagia Sophia at Christmas, Epiphany, Easter and Pentecost. The congregation, 
bathed in a flickering candlelight but doubtless tired and hungry at times, 
listened to a range of readings and hymns through the night perhaps culmi- 
nating in that of Romanos. As Romanos' hymns came to be better known by 
the congregation and the response lines familiar, they became more estab- 
lished and could be performed simultaneously for the same vigil in several 
Constantinopolitan churches, possibly in the processions associated with the 
particular feast.!9^ Precisely how the architecture of a space like Hagia Sophia 
facilitated audience participation, however, is a more complex question.!05 


98 Romanos, Kont. 34 (Grosdidier de Matons 1967, 10-140), with Frank 2006, 71-76. 

99  Gador-Whyte 2017, 149-150. 

100 Miinz-Manor and Arentzen 2019, 42-45. 

101 Krueger 2014, 121-124; Gador-Whyte 2017, 156. 

102 On dating the kontakia, the starting point remains Maas 1906, since when there has been 
little advance. 

103 Krueger 2004, 176-178; Koder 2008. 

104 Louth 2013, 75; Münz-Manor and Arentzen 2019, 52. 

105 Cf Gador-Whyte 2017, 254. 
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So too, one can only speculate on how the novel space might have impacted 
on the way he composed any of his kontakia. Even so, it may be that Justinian 
had precisely these type of hymns in mind as the church was being planned. 
Visualising and understanding the liturgical space of Hagia Sophia as cen- 
tral to its purpose and life have never been more possible. As outlined above, 
research into the church has been progressing rapidly on a range of fronts. It 
will continue, year on year. There has never been a better opportunity to appre- 
ciate the hymns and homilies that Hagia Sophia’s congregation experienced 
from 537. It is summed up in a scene evoked by Romanos, for the Wednesday 
of the fifth week after Easter, where the believing congregation regularly cel- 
ebrates its faith, with Christ as ‘the guide and the teacher, the Lord of all’: 


Coming together at a night vigil in psalms and songs, 

unceasingly keep up hymns to God. 

Then after the psalm has been sung, 

and we have rejoiced at the well-ordered reading of the scriptures, again 
we celebrate Christ in song and denounce the enemies. 

For this is the lyre of knowledge 

and of this knowledge Christ is the guide and the teacher, 

the Lord of all.106 
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CHAPTER 9 


"Blessed Is He Who Has Come and Comes Again": 
Mimesis and Eschatology in Palm Sunday Hymns 
and Processions of Twelfth-Century Jerusalem 


Daniel Galadza 


1 Introduction 


The commemoration of the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem is one of 
the most dramatic Christian rituals inspired by the life of Christ and celebrated 
in Christian liturgy from the fourth century onward. The pilgrim Egeria's de- 
scription is quite vivid: the bishop walks through the city in the same manner 
as Christ (et sic deducetur episcopus in eo typo, quo tunc Dominus deductus est), 
welcomed by crowds cheering "Hosanna" and waving palms and branches! 
These rites imitated the biblical accounts and entered Christian worship, start- 
ing in Jerusalem and then spreading throughout Christendom. When discuss- 
ing the mimetic and anamnetic aspects of this commemoration in the liturgical 
calendar and the stational liturgy of Jerusalem, it has become a commonplace 
for liturgical scholars to explore the ritual within the context of historicism;? 
often overlooking the dominant resurrectional and eschatological themes in 
the ritual's texts. 

Hymnography offers another, broader perspective. Not only is hymnogra- 
phy a privileged exegetical form through its interpretation of biblical narra- 
tives, but it also takes on mystagogical functions, allowing for multiple levels 
of meaning and explaining to the participants what it is they are doing in 
the ritual itself —even more so than liturgical commentaries or mystagogies, 
which explain the liturgy either before or after its celebration.? In other words, 
hymnography not only constitutes part of liturgical worship by being sung dur- 
ing the celebration, but it can also explain what takes place in worship to the 


1 Thibaut 1926, 13-24, here 15, believes that Egeria's comment— that the bishop is escorted as 
Christ—means that he was riding on a donkey. Baumstark 1958, 148, mentions this as well. 
This, however, seems to be a misinterpretation of Egeria's text, since Maraval's edition and 
notes make no reference to this. See Maraval 1982, 274—275. 

2 See Taft 2001, 181-184. 

3 See Krueger 2014; Galadza 2018, 214-217. 
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participants of its rites.4 The ritual processions that Egeria witnessed in the 
fourth century continued to develop through the addition of hymns, which, 
due to periods of persecution and prohibition in Jerusalem after the seventh 
century, could once more be performed in the twelfth century through the ar- 
rival of the Crusaders. Despite the Latin liturgical dominance in the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, a Greek hymnal was copied in 1122 by a scribe familiar with the 
order of the Holy Sepulchre. Today, that manuscript, Hagios Stavros gr. 43, pop- 
ularly referred to as the "Typikon of the Anastasis" from the time of its first edi- 
tion by Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus in 1894, is, to my knowledge, the 
only source for some unique Byzantine hymns for Palm Sunday.® Rather than 
an exposition of the ritual mimesis of Christ's entry into Jerusalem by literally 
imitating the biblical narrative, its hymns cast Palm Sunday as a celebration 
of Christ's entrance into the "new Jerusalem" and the gathered faithful danc- 
ing before him with illumined lamps in anticipation of his second coming— 
uniting the historical event from the life of Christ with the assembled church 
that awaits eschatological fulfilment in the liturgical celebration. 

Heightened eschatological hints have been noted in seventh-century 
Byzantine liturgy in Jerusalem and in twelfth-century Latin liturgy in the Holy 
City." By looking at the hymnography from the Palm Sunday liturgies in this 
manuscript and its twelfth-century context, I believe a similar eschatologi- 
cal orientation can be seen in the hymns and processions of the "Typikon of 
the Anastasis,” something less prominent in other Byzantine hymns for Palm 
Sunday from other regions of the Byzantine liturgical commonwealth. But be- 
fore getting to the hymnography itself, allow me to give a brief summary of the 
development of the celebrations of Palm Sunday and some background on the 
liturgical manuscript Hagios Stavros gr. 43. 


2 Celebrating Palm Sunday 


In Jerusalem, there are consistent witnesses to the celebration of Palm Sunday 
from the fourth-century account of Egeria, through the Armenian Lectionary 


4 See Robert Taft's explanation of the Cheroubikon as an illustration of the liturgical actions 
and symbolism of the Divine Liturgy in Taft 2001, 222. 

5 Shagrir 2015; Galadza 2018, 115-128. 

6 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894. For a concordance table between various Jadgari manu- 
scripts, Hagios Stavros gr. 43, the Greek repertory of hymnography, and the current practice, 
see Chourgaia, 1996, 32-33. Palm Sunday is missing due to a lacuna in the Greek Tropologion 
Sinai gr. NE MT 5 (8th-9th cent.). See Nikiforova 2015, 146. 

7 Gaposchkin 2017, 257; Galadza 2018, 103-107. 
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reflecting the usages of the fifth century, the Georgian Lectionary and Jadgari 
from around the eighth century, until the liturgical usages of the Crusaders 
in the twelfth century? We know that other centres in the East, such as 
Antioch and Constantinople, already celebrated Palm Sunday and the raising 
of Lazarus on the previous Saturday by the fifth century. Nevertheless, this cel- 
ebration did not yet include any processions with palms in those cities. In one 
of Severus of Antioch’s homilies, he notes that the celebrations of Palm Sunday 
and Lazarus Saturday are new—and very popular—in the late fifth and early 
sixth century? Both Palm Sunday and the Saturday of Lazarus took some 
time to catch on in the West and the first reference to blessing and carrying 
palms and branches there is in the eighth century. Even in Rome, where this 
celebration did catch on, the Sunday focused on the passion of Christ, which 
was the Sunday Gospel reading. Only in the eleventh century is a palm proces- 
sion indicated in Rome.!° 

In the practice of the current Byzantine Rite, already recognizable in 
Constantinopolitan liturgical lectionaries and Lenten Triodia manuscripts 
from Sinai and Mar Saba from the eleventh century, Lazarus Saturday takes 
on many aspects of the Sunday celebration, particularly through hymns as- 
sociated with Christ’s resurrection. Palm Sunday, on the other hand, is treated 
as a feast day dedicated to Christ and most signs of a Sunday resurrectional 
celebration are suppressed by the liturgical ordo, replaced instead by themes 
of Christ's entry into Jerusalem, which Gaga Chourgaia considers *anamnet- 
ic" and “historicizing.”" Nevertheless, Constantinople ceased to hold a Palm 
Sunday procession by about the eleventh century, although certain areas of 
the Byzantine ‘periphery’, such as Jerusalem or Southern Italy, continued this 
practice for some time longer.? 


8 Graf 1959; Wegman 1987. Much has been written on Palm Sunday, but, as Peter Jeffery 
has noted, most of it came in the years before the Second Vatican Council and was mo- 
tivated by questions of reform or restoration in the Roman Catholic Church, something 
also found in some recent works on the question from the Byzantine side as well. See 
Jeffery 1992, 162 n. 28; Morozowich 2009. For the Palm Sunday procession in pre-crusader 
Jerusalem according to liturgical sources, see Baldovin 1987, 75-80 and 94-102. For an 
introduction to these sources, see Galadza 2018, 43-56. For hymns and sermons on Palm 
Sunday, see Krueger 2014, 87-92. 

9 Cuming 1990. 

10 Bradshaw and Johnson 201, 114-119, especially 16-17. 

11  Chourgaia1996,159. The Greek manuscripts Chourgaia uses for his study are four Southern 
Italian manuscripts: Vatican gr. 771 (uth cent.), Vatican gr. 2118 (nth cent.), Grottaferrata 
A.B. 1 (11th-12th cent.), and Vatican Reg. Pius 11 gr. 30 (12th cent.). See also Sinai gr. 735, 
fol. 131v-142v; Sinai gr. 736 (AD 1028), fol. 2111-2151; and Sinai gr. 742 (25 January AD 1099), 
fol. n4r1zur. 

12 For references to the practice of Jerusalem in comparison with contemporary Byzantine 
usage, see Dmitrievskii 1903; Morozowich 2009. 
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With regard to the celebration itself, common themes based on the four 
Gospel pericopes of the entry of Christ into Jerusalem (cf. Mt 211-1, Mk 11-1, 
Lk 19:29-40, Jn 1232-19) appear in all these sources, the earliest giving only 
sparse evidence for the rites, while the later ones are extremely detailed, as one 
can expect from the history of liturgical evolution. By the time of the Georgian 
Lectionary, we find a fully developed rite where all four Gospel accounts of 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem are read and hymnography expounds on the scrip- 
tural texts, accompanied by a morning procession before the Divine Liturgy, 
as opposed to the afternoon procession witnessed by Egeria and the Armenian 
Lectionary. Regarding the time of the procession, the two earliest sources, 
Egeria and the Armenian Lectionary, indicate that it takes place in the after- 
noon, while the later sources, namely the Georgian Lectionary, the Jadgari, and 
the Typikon of the Anastasis, state that it takes place in the context of Orthros 
in the morning before the Divine Liturgy. Mark Morozowich has posited that 
the shift led to a decline in participation, citing Egeria’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the procession during which both the young and old took part, includ- 
ing small children too young to walk, who were carried by their parents.!* The 
description in the Armenian Lectionary, however, is quite simple, suggesting 
the Palm Sunday procession may have been a paraliturgical procession that 
had not yet found its way into the official liturgy. 

The Georgian Lectionary is the first witness to mention the blessing of palm 
branches, which are laid on the church’s altar from the time of Vespers on the 
previous evening until morning, in a way giving a “material” aspect or “mate- 
rializing" the celebration.!* Apart from the common Gospel pericopes used in 
all traditions, Peter Jeffery has identified four responsorial psalms used in all 
the earliest witnesses of Palm Sunday celebrations, both eastern and western, 
namely Hosanna (@ xbpte, oov 8Y,, à xdpte, evddwoov Š), Ps 117:25; but also 
woawe v tots dipictotc, Mt 21:9), Benedictus (ebAoynuevos ó Epydpevoc Ev dvoLatt 
xvpiov, Ps 117:26a), a combination of Hosanna and Benedictus, and Viderunt 
omnes (e(8ocotv TAVTA Th TEPATA tfc YİŞ TO actr)piov Tod Oco0 Hudv, Ps 97:3b).16 
The Hagiopolite Gospel lectionary Sinai gr. 210 (AD 861/862) calls the morning 


13  Tarchnischvili 1959-1960, $8 578, 581, 584, and 594, gives the Gospel pericopes in the fol- 
lowing order: Jn 12:12-22 in Sion; Lk 19:29-38 at Gethsemane; Mk 1110 at the Sheep Pool; 
and Mt 211-17 during the “canon,” i.e. Divine Liturgy (356060 yodob 606350), at the 
Katholikon. 

14 See Morozowich 2009, 382. 

15 ‘576. Palm Sunday (@MQLs 0c05b5) [GL (L): Seventh Sunday, day of Palms]. At the 
Third Hour, they chant the offices (35005) and gather in the church. And from now 
until evening, palms are laid on the altar. [GL (S): Synaxis in Sion]: Tarchnischvili 1959- 
1960, 88 576-577. 

16 Jeffery 1992, 160-176; Day 2009, 195-196. See also Krueger 2014, 91. 
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Orthros service of Palm Sunday ó evAoynpevos (“Blessed is he [who comes]"), 
likely on account of the frequent repetition of the Benedictus (Ps 117:26) verse 
in the Gospel readings, the psalmody, and the hymnography.!” With a pool of 
scriptural texts common to all Christian traditions, hymnography—and in 
particular the hymnography of the Typikon of the Anastasis—becomes even 
more important in order to understand how these scriptural texts were inter- 
preted in the liturgy of twelfth-century Jerusalem and how this interpretation 
differs from place to place, whether the liturgical traditions of Jerusalem and 
other regions, and over time. 


3 Hagios Stavros gr. 43: Contents and Dating 


For the Jerusalem tradition, the manuscript Hagios Stavros gr. 43 is a unique 
witness. In terms of its contents and dating, it is a liturgical manuscript copied 
in the year 122 by Basil the Hagiopolite, a reader of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and commissioned by George the Archon and Skeuophylax of the 
Holy Sepulchre, to be used by the Greek-praying Orthodox Christians at the 
Holy Sepulchre, as indicated in its detailed colophon.!? Because the manu- 
script is missing its beginning, its title and exact contents before Vespers on 
Palm Sunday are unknown; the remainder of the 155 folios outline the struc- 
ture of the liturgical services of Palm Sunday, Holy Week, Easter, and Bright 
Week at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, also known as the Church of the 
Anastasis, in Jerusalem. This liturgical manuscript is, however, much more 
than an ordinal or a typikon giving only the outline of services, but in fact pres- 
ents detailed rubrics, as well as the full texts of hymns and scriptural readings. 
The manuscript also prescribes patristic homilies to be read at Orthros but 
does not include any of their texts, except for the Paschal homily attributed to 
St. John Chrysostom, to be read on Easter morning both in Greek and in Arabic 
translation.!° Papadopoulos-Kerameus' edition often omits the full scriptural 
readings, even when they are found in full on the folios of the manuscript. 
Having the advantage of access to twentieth-century manuscript editions and 
discoveries in the field of Hagiopolite liturgy, Gaga Chourgaia suggested that 
the codex is really much closer in contents and function to a hymnal with 


17 Sinai gr. 210, fol. 69v—70v: 69. Saturday of Palms at Vespers (Mk 111-1); fol. 711—721: 70. At 
eulogémenos procession (ic tov evAoyy evo) in the morning (Lk19:29—40); fol. 72v—73v: 71. 
Another Gospel after the procession (Jn 12:12-17); fol. 73v—75v: 72. At the Divine Liturgy 
(eic thv obvaéww) (Mt 21117). 

18 = Galadza 2018, 140-144 and 381. 

19 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 129r-130r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 200; CPG 4605. 
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extensive rubrics, such as the Tropologion or Georgian Jadgari hymn book, 
than it is to a typikon.?° 

Many Byzantine liturgiologists dealing with this manuscript follow the 
century-old conclusions of Alexei Dmitrievskii and Nikolai Krasnosel'tsev 
who believed that the manuscript reflected tenth-century liturgical practices, 
and not the practices of 122, when the manuscript was copied. Their tenth- 
century dating was based two factors. First, they believed that the Patriarch 
Nicholas mentioned in the “Prayer for Those Bearing Offerings” reigned from 
932 to 945 or 947. Second, they believed the destruction of the Holy Sepulchre 
in 1009 by Caliph al-Hakim would have made the liturgical rites described in 
the Anastasis Typikon impossible. However, new archaeological, historical, 
and liturgical information shows that the destruction of the Holy Sepulchre in 
1009 was not as devastating as had previously been believed, especially since 
the Anastasis complex was fully rebuilt within 39 years, meaning there was 
no great disruption of liturgical practices. New research in prosopography 
has shown that the Patriarch Nicholas mentioned in the manuscript reigned 
from before February 1122 to after January 156. And Gabriel Bertoniére and 
Heinzgerd Brakmann pointed out the various places in the manuscript where 
the copyist Basil the Hagiopolite was acting as a redactor as well, noting chang- 
es to liturgical practice and updating the manuscript for the year 1122, which 
his detailed colophon explains.?! Whether Basil the Hagiopolite and his con- 
fréres celebrated the liturgical services exactly as described in the manuscript 
in twelfth-century Crusader Jerusalem remains an open question. 


4 Palm Sunday in the "Typikon of the Anastasis" 


The order of the services for Palm Sunday in the Typikon of the Anastasis is 
quite detailed.?? After Vespers was completed, a rubric at the beginning of the 
Palm Sunday Vigil explains that the service followed the standard Sunday order 
of Vigils and that monks from the neighbouring monastery of the spoudaioi 
(literally meaning "the zealous ones") play an important role at the beginning 
of the service: 


20 . Chourgaia 1996, 43-45. 

21 For a summary of this evidence, see Galadza 2018, 142-144. 

22 Specific elements of the order of the liturgical services are indicated by numbers in 
square brackets that refer to the outline in the appendix. 
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Kai &modvovo, xoi evOd¢ dpyetot dvá- 
yvwow ó Bactdixdptos tod &yiov Havàov 
THY ETLTTOANY thv mpóc "EBpatouc, Ews 
o0 Zoyovtat of Lrovd(ator) xal amdp—o- 
VTA THS &ypunvias elc THY dyiav Bası- 
Aum, xabws 6 túnoç xarà Kupraxiic 
&ypvrviav.?3 


GALADZA 


And the dismissal, and immediately 
the basilikarios begins to read the 
epistle of the holy Paul to the He- 
brews, until the spoudaioi arrive and 
begin the vigil in the holy basilica, 
according to the order of the vigil for 
Sundays. 


Since the manuscript is acephalous, it is unknown at what time exactly the 
preceding Vespers service would have begun. Likewise, other indications as to 
the time when services were to begin or how long they might have lasted are 
missing from the rubrics for Palm Sunday in the Anastasis Typikon, meaning 
that it is unclear at what time the Palm Sunday procession began, while it was 
still dark or after sunrise. The Orthros service that preceded it included a series 
of readings from portions of the Psalter, singing of hymns, and patristic read- 
ings, followed by the [7] Polyeleos, [8] Amomos hymns, and [10] the Canon, 
at which point [9] the patriarch arrived and relieved the spoudaioi. This was 
followed by [11] Antiphons, [12] the Gospel reading and its hymn, and, once the 
Canon was completed, the [14] Stichera of the Praises and the Great Doxology. 
At this point a procession to Bethany via the Mount of Olives began with a 
prayer by the patriarch for blessing the palms, branches, and candles that the 


people carried with them:?4 


Kal ev0v¢ poyevet tà Bata xal tTobs xAd&- 
Sous, ópoiwç xol tà xepia xoi Baotå- 
Covv thv "EAatav éx thv Bnôaviav xai 
yivetou UTH xod &népyovtar elc TO crytov 
öpoç t&v 'EAotQv év TH Ayla AvoAnber 
PoMovtes tporápiov You mAcylou 9" 
'Ocavvd èv tois tipiotots evAoyypevos 6 
&pxópevog ¿v òvópatı Kuplov. 'Ocorvyd £v 
xoic diptatotc.25 


And immediately he distributes the 
palms and branches, as well as the 
candles, and they carry the olive 
[tree] from Bethany, and there is a lite 
and they depart to the holy Mount 
of Olives in the [church of the] Holy 
Ascension, singing the Troparion, 
Tone 4 plagal: "Hosanna in the highest, 
blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest." 


23 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 2r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 3. 
24 Et00c tò AóEa év bible votc OQ elc THY Athy EEw eig ByPaviv da THY ’EAaiav. Hagios Stavros 


gr. 43, fol. 7v-8r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 16-17. See Appendix, section 111. 
25 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 7v-8r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 17. 
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When considering questions of performance, the brief Troparion—one of 
the five Peter Jeffery noted as being common to virtually all traditions on Palm 
Sunday and the only text of hymnody Egeria cites verbatim?9— appears not to 
be too lengthy to memorize, sing, and repeat as many times as necessary while 
walking up a hill, perhaps even in the dark before sunrise. 

Unlike the paraliturgical procession described by Egeria and the Armenian 
Lectionary, the procession in the Anastasis Typikon happened within the con- 
text of the Sunday Liturgy of the Hours, or daily office, specifically at the end 
of Orthros during the Vigil and before the Divine Liturgy. The procession it- 
self began at the Holy Sepulchre, moved to [15-18] Bethany via the Mount of 
Olives, returned to [19-20] Gethsemane, continued on to [21-22] the Temple 
Mount or what would have then been the Templum Domini, instead of the 
Sheep Pool according to the redaction of Basil the Hagiopolite, and returned 
to the [23-26] Holy Sepulchre, where the procession ended.?’ At each station, 
a similar structure of five elements was repeated: (1) hymns were sung while 
processing; upon arrival at the station the assembly (2) sang brief responsorial 
psalmody (Prokeimenon), (3) read a Gospel, (4) the deacon intoned a litany, 
and (5) the patriarch, or another important cleric, read specific prayers for 
Palm Sunday. In the morning after the procession, the Typikon of the Anastasis 
prescribes Trithekte (a service consisting of Terce and Sext often celebrated 
during Lent) in the skeuophylakion (an adjacent room or building for keeping 
sacred vessels, like a sacristy), and the Divine Liturgy, here explicitly still the 
local Hagiopolite Liturgy of St. James with its proper hymnography, concluding 
with a small procession.?® 


5 Palm Sunday Hymnography in the “Typikon of the Anastasis" 


While the liturgical structure of the Palm Sunday services and processions can 
themselves give insights into the mimetic rites of the feast, hymnography of- 
fers another, broader perspective. Not only is hymnography exegetical, but it 
can also take on mystagogical functions, explaining to the participants what 
it is they are doing.?? Just before the procession gets underway, the [14] first 


26 Egeria 31.2, Maraval 1982, 274-275. 

27 For information on the various locations of Jerusalem’s stational liturgy mentioned here, 
see Verhelst 2004. 

28 Appendix, sections v and v1. 

29 See Galadza 2018, 214-217. 
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Sticheron at the Praises (Ztyynpd eic tods atvoug: hyos mAdytoc 5’) explains the 


background to the celebration: 


*HA8ev 6 Lwtihp ohpepov emi tv mów 
‘TepovooAny TAnpdaat mhv Tpaghy, xai 
nåvteç £Aoov ev tats xepci Pata, tods 
dé xtt&votg ürteotpavvuov ALTA, YW- 
OXOVTEÇ OTL AUTOS &otty ó Ocóc Hudv, 
Q TÀ XepouBiu Bok dnravotwç: 'Ocovva 
èv voi biplotoig: edAoynpeévos el 6 Exwv 
TÀíj8oc ointipuadv: EAenoov yprdic.30 


Today the Saviour came to the city 
of Jerusalem to fulfil the Scripture. 
And all took palms in their hands, 
spread their garments before him, 
knowing that he is our God, to whom 
the Cherubim cry without ceasing, 
“Hosanna in the highest! Blessed are 
you, who have great compassion. 
Have mercy on us.” 


The narrative of the historical event—nevertheless presented as the liturgi- 
cal "today"— serves as the biblical basis for the mimetic procession. Christina 
Gschwandtner notes: “The liturgical ‘today’ is always simultaneously the con- 
crete ‘today’ of physical reality and the eternal ‘today’ without temporality. 
They meet and come to merge in the celebration of the feast. At the same time 
it is continually recognized that the ‘fit’ is not perfect, that the match is not yet 
achieved"?! Thus, the biblical event is immediately reflected upon in the fol- 


lowing Sticheron from the perspective of the participants 


in the procession: 


Agote xal nets onuepov ext thv véav 
‘Tepovoadnu mpooméowpev Xptot@ (Sod 
yàp xdOnytotovx emt mwAov véov, dX erri 
Opóvov bpnAod t&v Lepagin mpooqépov- 
Teg AUTH Avt) xAdBcv EAaiag xopmóv 
edennoovvys xoi Boduev adT@ woava 
év volg biplotoig: edAoynpevos el 6 Exwv 
TÀfj8oc ointipudv, £Aéroov huâç.32 


D 


today" and "now" 


Let us come as well today to the new 
Jerusalem. Let us fall down before 
Christ, for behold, he is seated not 
upon a young colt, but upon the most 
high throne of the Seraphim. Instead 
of olive branches let us offer him 
fruits of mercy, and let us cry out to 
him: "Hosanna in the highest! Blessed 
are you, who have great compassion. 
Have mercy on us.” 


3o Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 7r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 15; Follieri 1960-1966, 2:33. 
This sticheron is attributed to John the Monk (i.e. John Damascene) in some sources and 
is found as the Aposticha of Palm Sunday evening Vespers in the textus receptus. 


31 . Gschwandtner 2017, 79. 


32 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 7r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 15; Follieri 1960-1966, 1:287. 
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The change of emphasis here is quite significant: simple imitation of the 
children is rejected in favour of a rite that employs multiple layers of mean- 
ing and takes the focus away from the material objects of the procession; the 
hymns praise Christ as the heavenly king who expects mercy from his faith- 
ful, rather than material worship with olive branches. There are other hymns 
that begin with the same exhortation “let us come as well today” (Sedte xoi 
Meis onuepov), but they neither apply another symbolic meaning to the palm 
branches nor reject the practice, instead exhorting the faithful to hold them in 
their hands and sing praises (édptale tà THY Taldwv, xAdSoUG yEpal xatéyovoa 
evonunoov).3 The liturgical celebration requires a “metamorphosis” so that the 
mimesis can be achieved, effecting a “mimetic match’ between soul and body, 
heaven and earth, the invisible and visible realms"34 

Not only do certain hymns of the Typikon of the Anastasis reject a purely 
mimetic response from the faithful, the manuscript also includes some unex- 
pected hymns that are essentially Palm Sunday contrafacta based on originals 
from the weekly Sunday resurrectional service. As already noted, the Byzantine 
Rite treats Palm Sunday as a feast of Christ that supersedes all the usual hym- 
nography, including all texts connected to Sunday and the resurrection. This 
is apparent in the [8] Amomos hymns that are interspersed with Psalm 18:12, 
‘Blessed are you, O Lord, teach me your statutes" (EbAoyytd¢ et, Kopie, St8a&dv 
pe xà Stxatwpatd aov), here for Palm Sunday: 


TÀv àyyéňwv 6 poç xatenAdyyn dev The company of Angels was amazed, 
ge émoyoüuevov nwàw, of Se natðeç seeing you riding on a donkey; the 
Aaßóvteç t&v Batwy và xAdóv coi tò children carrying branches of palms 
‘Qoawea ëxpačov, vie Aavid, tods yıtô- cried out to you “Hosanna, O son of 
vag toc ExUTAaY ctpmvvoovrec.95 David,” spreading their cloaks. 


The hymn in itself is not particularly noteworthy, until one looks at the origi- 
nal resurrectional hymn for Sundays to understand the model upon which it 
is based: 


33 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 1r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 1; Sin. gr. 742 (AD 1099), 
fol. 115v—1161; Follieri 1960-1966, 1:287. 

34 Gschwandtner 2017, 68. 

35 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 3r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 6; Follieri 1960-1966, 4:334. 
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Tv AyyéAwy ó dios, xatetAcyy dpav 
ge, Ev vexpolg Aoyiabevta, tod Oovdrou 


The company of the Angels was 
amazed, seeing you numbered among 
dé Lutyp, Thy loydv xaðedóvta, xal cov 
ExT Tov Addu eyelpavta, xor ¿ë “Adov 
nåvtTaç EAevdepwoavTa.36 


the dead, yet destroying the power of 
death, O Saviour, raising Adam with 
yourself and freeing all from Hell. 


Although there are other such contrafacta of the Amomos in the Typikon of 
the Anastasis, as well as in other liturgical manuscripts dedicated to a wide va- 
riety of themes including Holy Thursday, the Theotokos and other saints,?” this 
hymn for Palm Sunday is, to my knowledge, unique. The second contrafactum 
hymn is the Sticheron after the Gospel sung instead of [12] “Having seen the 
resurrection of Christ”. The parallels between the Palm Sunday version and the 
original version dedicated to the resurrection of Christ become immediately 
apparent when examined side by side: 


Palm Sunday 


Resurrection 


Thv x&v Botiov cyto 
éopThv Yeaokuevot 
TIPOTKVVOWLEV 

ay tov xüptov, Ingodv 
TOV póvov dvardp- 
TyTOV. Tò LETpto- 

Ta éc cov, Xploté, 
Toooxuvodpev xoi 

TH npoolpuot THS ofc 
&vototáceoc byvod- 
pev xoi 8o&&touev: 

h 100 Aatdpov yap 
TETPONMEDOS £yepotc 
THY TEINMEPOV cou 
owdotaow TPOETÝTW- 
OEV. Acdte TaVTES Tl- 
c'tol MpooxuviowLev 


36 
37 


Having seen the 
holy feast of the 
palms, let us wor- 
ship the holy Lord 
Jesus, the only 
sinless one. We wor- 
ship your humility, 
O Christ, and we 
praise and glorify 
the prelude of your 
resurrection. For the 
four-day raising of 
Lazarus prefigured 
your three-day 
resurrection. Come, 
all the faithful, let 
us worship the 


Follieri 1960-1966, 4:334. 
For other contrafacta hymns based on the Amomos troparia in the Typikon of the 


Avota Xpiotod 
Ocacdpevor, npo- 
oxuvýowpev &ytov, 
xüptov, 'Incoóv tov 
póvov cvapaptytov. 
Tov c'tatupóv cov, 
Xpioté, npooxvvoo- 
pev, xal thv ory tory 
gov dvdotaow 
buvodpev xal So&kZo- 
pev. LD yàp el Od¢ 
NEO, Exto¢ cod 
Gov ox oldapev, TO 
övoud cov dvoudCo- 
pev. Aeite mevtes ol 
TIOTOL, tpooxuvrjom- 
pev THY Tod Xprotod 


Having seen the res- 
urrection of Christ, 
let us worship the 
holy Lord Jesus, the 
only sinless one. 
We worship your 
Cross, O Christ, 

and we praise and 
glorify your holy 
resurrection. For 
you are our God; we 
know no other but 
you; we name you 
by name. Come, all 
the faithful, let us 
worship the holy 
Resurrection of 


Anastasis, see Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 83 (Holy Thursday) and 163-164 (Holy 


Saturday). See also Touliatos-Banker 1984. 
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Palm Sunday 


Resurrection 


THY TOÔ Xptotob ov- 
yxatáßacıv: i800 yàp 
HAGev 8r adths xapa 
&y GA TH xóopw. Aut 
TAVTÒÇ evAoyodpev 
tov Küptov, óptvoüpev 
TH nar uorcot or coO* 
Lravpov yàp onopsi- 
vag bavatw Odrvorcov 
QA&cev.? 


condescension of 
Christ; for behold, 
through it, joy has 
come in all the 
world. Ever blessing 
the Lord, we sing his 
passions. For having 
endured the Cross, 
by death he has 
destroyed death. 


dyiav dye catctv. 
[Sod yàp HAGE Sik 
tod Utavpod, yapà ev 
dAw TH KOH. Aux 
TAVTÒÇ evroyodvtes 
tov Küptov, buvodpev 
THY avdotacw adtod: 
Lravpov yàp Umopet- 
vag Òr Huds, Cavatw 
Odvatov dAgcev.> 


Christ; for behold, 
through the Cross, 
joy has come in 

all the world. Ever 
blessing the Lord, 
we sing his resurrec- 
tion. For having en- 
dured the Cross for 
us, by death he has 
destroyed death. 


a Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 5v; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 11-12; Follieri 1960-1966, 4:99. 
b Follieri 1960-1966, 1:103. 


What is curious here, however, is that the Orthros Gospel prescribed for Palm 
Sunday, which would normally provide the theme for the hymnography before 
and after the Gospel reading, was not one of the pericopes about Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem, as was common in other Hagiopolite and Constantinopolitan 
lectionaries, as well as in the textus receptus of the Byzantine Rite today.?? Here 
in the Typikon of the Anastasis it was the eleventh Orthros Gospel (evayyéAtov 
ta’ £oOtyo, John 2115-25), the post-resurrectional account of Christ with Peter 
and the beloved disciple.?? Perhaps anticipating questions about why one 
should read this Gospel and not one about the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
as was the case in other lectionaries, the redactor of the Anastasis Typikon, 
Basil the Hagiopolite, explains in a brief rubric: 


Ete’ obtws dvaywooxetar edayyéAtov 
avactaowov, Sti Ayia Avaotacig od 
Agimet Koptoncf) và uh tO Aéyetar AMAA 
nåvToTE Aéyecou. A0 


And immediately the resurrectional 
Gospelis read, for the [Church of the] 
Holy Anastasis does not let a Sunday 
go by when [the resurrectional Gos- 
pel] might not be read, but it is always 
read. 


38 See Galadza 2018, 324 (Table 5.8). 
39 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 5r-5v; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 1. 
40 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 5r; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 11. See Dmitrievskii 1907, 42, 


for corrections to the transcription of Papadopoulos-Kerameus. Egeria, 301-3. Egeria's 
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This insistence upon the resurrectional Gospel at every Sunday Orthros sug- 
gest the Anastasis Typikon’s dominant emphasis on themes such as resurrec- 
tion and eschatology that transcend a literal imitation of Palm Sunday, offering 
a thematic hierarchy that favours the commemoration of liturgical place over 
liturgical time. 

Apart from resurrectional themes, one also finds hymns referring to the 
Last Judgement and to the second coming of Christ—themes present during 
Holy Week in the Constantinopolitan lectionary and in the textus receptus of 
the Byzantine Rite, but not on Palm Sunday.? The unique Kathisma hymn 
(Káðıopa, Kal vOv: hyo 8’) at the beginning of the Vigil in the Anastasis Typikon 
[6] beseeches God in heaven for mercy upon the world in peril through a para- 


phrase of the Trisagion hymn: 


BotgiAeO t&v alwvev, éroupávte Suvaté, 
Tpóc cé KATAPEYOLEV npiv xorcodBn 
xarpòç Tod dmoAéc0ot uå. Thv opyyv 
xatánavoov xal nUds EAencov Parrov- 
TUS cot, Oécmtota, Tov vptodtytov Üpvov 
"Aytoc 6 Ocóc 6 úm’ dyyéXov úuvovuevoç: 
&ytog loxupóc ó Avtpo)pevoc ýuâç ex 
THS Opyf|g dye kOdvate, Ehencov xó- 
gpov xivduvevovta xal Tov Tag puxac 
yuav.43 


King of the ages, heavenly power, to 
you we flee for refuge before the time 
of destruction lays hold of us. Put an 
end to wrath and have mercy on us 
who sing to you, O Master, the Trisa- 
gion hymn: holy God, who is hymned 
by angels; holy mighty, who releases 
us from anger; holy immortal, have 
mercy upon the world in peril and 
save our souls. 


The whole celebration is summarized in the final Kathisma hymn at Orthros 
before the Polyeleos [7], which commemorates the whole mystery of Christ, 
from his incarnation to his passion, and recalls his second coming (Ké@tcua, 
AóEo xal vOv- xoş MAceytos 8’): 


account of Palm Sunday morning at the Anastasis mentions three times that they do all 
that is “customary” for the Lord’s Day in the morning before the afternoon procession. 
Does this mean that the commemoration of Palm Sunday was not the focus of the morn- 
ing Orthros or Divine Liturgy? In light of the rubrics in the Typikon of the Anastasis, this 
is worth considering. 

41 Compare this with Egeria’s statement about prayers, readings, and hymns appropriate to 
the place and the time. See Egeria 25.10, 29.2, 47.5; Maraval 1982, 252, 268, 314—316. 

42  Galadza 2018, 323-329. 

43 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 2v; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 4; Follieri 1960-1966, 1:223. 
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Méya xal dvéxppaotov Padua 6 x rap- 
0évou mpoeAwv Xptatdc, vlóc wv tod 
TATPOS, THY dvo ‘TepovaaA uh Atte, 
gig THY &nl yfjc TPOS TO &xobotov rtá60c 
napayiveta, xal Exopov ta doy BAETO- 
VTA TOV TOINTHY THS KTicEws eri MwAOD 
¿noyoúpevov xai Tots xA aoc TatdEes TAY 
‘EBpaiwy mpogytixds todto expavya- 
Cov: ‘Qoawa ev xoig tipiotois: eddoyy- 
pévoc ó EAOwy Kal Epydpevoc: Xpıotè ó 
Od, d6&a co.44 


Great and inexpressible wonder! 
Christ, who came forth from a Vir- 
gin, son of the Father, never leaving 
the Jerusalem above, draws near to 
his voluntary passion on earth. The 
mountains rejoiced seeing the maker 
of creation riding upon a colt and the 
children of the Hebrews with their 
branches prophetically crying out: 
"Hosanna in the highest, blessed is he 
who came and is coming, Christ God, 


glory to you!" 


Anamnesis and eschatology are summed up in the final Hosanna and 
Benedictus, here with the additional phrase “blessed is he who came and is 
coming" (evAoynuevos 6 £A0ov xod épyópevoc). While the addition of £A9ov is un- 
common in Byzantine liturgical texts, it is quite common for liturgical texts 
from Jerusalem and has even come to be called the *Hagiopolite Sanctus/ 
Benedictus" in liturgical studies. Byzantine hymnography generally elabo- 
rates on the Benedictus phrase in other ways, for example in the refrain of the 
Kontakion of Palms by Romanos the Melodist, by explaining the purpose of 
the coming of Christ: to call back Adam (edAoynpévos el ó épyóuevoc tov Addu 
&voxotAécac0at).55 The text of the Hagiopolite Sanctus/Benedictus with the 
possible variant “blessed is he who has come and comes again" (£0Aoyvuévoc ó 
EADW xoti nav épyóuevoc) is found in the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St. James 
in Greek, particularly in the manuscript Vatican gr. 1970 (13th cent.), fol. 81r, as 
well as in Syriac and Armenian versions of the Liturgy of St. James;** it is found 
in Syriac patristic texts, notably by Severus of Antioch;^? and is even present 
in the prayer for blessing palm branches that made its way into the Southern 
Italian Euchologion Barberini gr. 336 (8th cent.).^9 Bryan Spinks has speculat- 
ed that the text of the Sanctus may have been modified "in the interests of 
Christology" and under the influence of Revelation 4:8b (Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord God Almighty, who was and is and is to come; &ytoc &ytoc &ytoc xüptoc 


44 Hagios Stavros gr. 43, fol. 2v; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 5; Follieri 1960-1966, 2:382. 

45 Grosdidier de Matons 1967, 28-53. 

46 See Spinks 1991, 116121. Both éA@wv (aorist active participle masc. nom. sg.) and épyóuevoc 
(present middle participle masc. nom. sg.) are forms of the verb épyouct, to come. 

47 Cuming 1990, 89. This is not found in the Ethiopian or early Syriac tradition. See 
Winkler 2002. 

48 See Velkovska and Parenti 2011, 59-60 (§ 221). Day 2009, 200-205. 
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6 cóc 6 mavtoxpatwp, 6 Hv xol 6 dv xai 6 Eoydpevoc) to explicitly identify the 
“one who is coming" with Jesus Christ.^? This is clearly the case in the prayer 
for blessing of palm branches in the Typikon of the Anastasis [16], which is 
directed to Christ and asks him to make all worthy to walk with him during his 


second coming: 


... Ald xal nuets, Xpiotè ó Oed¢ yudv, 
avaraBdvtes Todg xAdSoug Boðpév cot 
evAoynpevos ó épyópevog v óvópot 
Kupiov, önwç dEtwodpev xal &v TH Sev- 


TEPA TOV Tapouin yopedaat £unpoo0£v 


... Wherefore, O Christ our God, we 
also, carrying branches cry out to you 
“Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord,” so that we might also be 
worthy to take part in the dance be- 


gov pETÀ AnuTaSwv PwtEwar ... 50 fore you with illumined lamps during 


your second coming ... 


Here, the emphasis is quite different from the earliest Byzantine prayer in 
the Barberini Euchologion, which requests God to make those carrying palm 
branches worthy of the life-giving resurrection on the third day (xata&iwd- 
pev xoi tig Cworotod [xoi tTpmpépov] d&vact&cews),>! replacing the focus on the 
resurrection—whether the resurrection of Christ in general or its liturgical cel- 
ebration a week later—with an explicit eschatological expectation.5? 


6 The Twelfth Century in Jerusalem 


The unique hymnography of the Typikon of the Anastasis raises questions 
about the reorientation of the material, the mimetic expression of the faithful, 
and the expectation of the second coming of Christ, instead of the celebration 
of the resurrection of Christ on the following Sunday. For possible answers, 
the manuscript's twelfth-century context might give an answer. Although Palm 
Sunday processions were already greatly reduced by the twelfth century in 
Constantinople,9? the arrival of the Crusaders in Jerusalem in 1099 ushered 


49 Spinks 1991, 121. 

50 . Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 16-17 (Eby) Aeyouevy &n&vo x&v Balwv xai xAd8tv oro Tod 
TATpIApXOV). 

51 Barberini gr. 336 (8th cent.), fol. 210v—2u11; Velkovska and Parenti 201, 417—418. This is also 
the main prayer of the current Byzantine Rite textus receptus. See Goar 1730, 589-590. 

52 See Arentzen and Münz-Manor 2019, 46, for the uses of refrains to express multiple 
meanings. 

53 Morozowich 2009, 378-381. 
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in a new emphasis on mimesis in the liturgy of the Holy City.54 As Iris Shagrir 
has suggested, the Dominica in Ramis Palmarum processions described in a 
thirteenth-century copy of the twelfth-century Latin original ordinal of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, were so concerned with authenticity that they 
adapted the Palm Sunday adventus from Chartres to the historical stations 
from the Gospels, so that “never before, or even after, was Palm Sunday re- 
enacted in a way so faithful to the biblical narrative" in the liturgical services of 
the Latin Church.5* The twelfth-century Jerusalemite ordinal Barberini lat. 659 
(12th cent.) gives directions for the public ceremonies, summarizing the Gospel 
accounts and adding that the clergy's procession is made "for the memory and 
imitation" of Christ's procession.®® Their historical faithfulness and quest for 
authenticity was also tied to royal power and authority, conflating the adventus 
Christi with the adventus regis of the Crusader King of Jerusalem.5” 

The status of the Greek-praying Christians in Crusader Jerusalem who 
would have used the Typikon of the Anastasis for their Palm Sunday servic- 
es became uncertain in the twelfth century. As a result of the arrival of the 
Crusaders in 1099, Greek clergy lost their primacy at the holy sites and had sec- 
ond place status at liturgical services in the Holy Sepulchre. The Crusaders in- 
stalled their own Latin bishops, while local Greek-speaking bishops remained 
mainly in episcopal sees on the periphery of the Latin Kingdom or fled into 
exile? Despite Greek polemical treatises against the Latin practices, there 
was occasional cooperation, for example, in the production of the so-called 
“Psalter of Queen Melisende’, British Library Egerton 1139, copied at the scrip- 
torium of the Holy Sepulchre in the 1130s, about a decade after the Typikon of 
the Anastasis.” The Slavic pilgrim Daniel also notes that Greek monks partici- 
pated to some extent at Holy Week services at the Holy Sepulchre around the 
year 1107 or 1108, although with a secondary role.99 


54 See Shagrir 2015; Salvadó 2011, 233-235. See also Schónfelder 1911; Braun 1923. 

55  Unnumbered manuscript from Barletta, Archivio della Chiesa del Santo Sepolcro, fol. 69va— 
7ira. See Shagrir 2015, 17. 

56 Tunc pueri processerunt ei obviam cum floribus, palmarum et olivarum ramis, ad cuius 
processionis memoriam et imitationem nos processionem nostram ita facimus. Barberini 
Lat. 659, fol. 64v; Salvadó 2011, 576—578. 

57  Shagrir 2015, 14. 

58  Pahlitzsch and Baraz 2006; Galadza 2017. 

59 Folda 2008, 32-33; Folda 1997. For the contents of the manuscript, see Buchthal 1957, 
139-140. 

60  Galadza 2018, 126. 
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7 Conclusion 


The unique hymns for the liturgical rites of Palm Sunday in the Typikon of 
the Anastasis briefly presented here offer alternate modes of exegesis to the 
common scriptural texts narrating the events of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 
Certain hymns reject the mimetic acts of carrying palms and branches, in- 
stead insisting upon a spiritual understanding. The faithful retrace the path 
of Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem in procession as a central, preparatory act 
before the Divine Liturgy. The importance of the resurrection of Christ is so 
central to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre that the Gospel of the resurrection 
is read on all Sundays of the year, including Palm Sunday morning, and resur- 
rectional hymns serve as models for contrafacta of the Palm Sunday hymns. 
And yet despite the centrality of Christ's resurrection, many of the hymns and 
prayers look forward to Christ's second coming, rather than to the celebration 
of his resurrection one week after Palm Sunday. 

Collapsing time and celebrating future events through mimetic rituals is 
not uncommon in Byzantine liturgy, since, in general, “liturgy is not primarily 
about some far-away eschatological reality, a mere preparation for the afterlife 
in ‘heaven. Rather, liturgy does the important work of unification here and 
now’62 and makes it possible to “enter into the coming kingdom”.® Even in 
Constantinople some sermons of Leontios of Constantinople for Palm Sunday 
meld the event of the past “with the near and distant future” so that “Palm 
Sunday looks forward not only to Easter but also to the end of time”.®* 

In Jerusalem, seventh-century concerns about an imminent parousia in the 
face of invading Persian and Islamic forces made their way into the homilies 
of Patriarch Sophronios, one of the major contributors to the Jadgari hymnal, 
as eschatological and apocalyptic themes.®> The uncertain twelfth-century 
context of Jerusalem in which Basil the Hagiopolite copied Hagios Stavros 
gr. 43 also evoked eschatological glosses on well-known biblical passages 
and themes, ones that are found neither in other contemporaneous nor later 
manuscripts of the Byzantine tradition. With no earthly king or emperor of 
their own since the seventh century, and having survived Persian, Islamic, and 
Crusader conquest, the Greek-praying Christians of the twelfth-century who 


61 For Maximus Confessor' interpretation of the bishop’s arrival signifying the second com- 
ing of Christ, and the Anaphora and Communion as symbolically taking place after the 
second coming, see Louth 2008, 235. 

62 Gschwandtner 2017, 83. 

63 | Gschwandtner 2017, 65. 

64 Krueger 2014, 88. 

65 Mango 1985, 117; Galadza 2018, 104. 
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used the Typikon of the Anastasis for the performance of their liturgical ser- 
vices celebrated the coming of Christ and his entrance into Jerusalem as the 
“blessed one who came” but also in hopeful expectation of the blessed one, 
praising him in their hymns as the one “who has come and comes again" (evAo- 
ynévos ó £A0àv xot r&v &pxópevoc). 


Appendix: Outline of Palm Sunday in the Typikon of the Anastasis 


Codex Hagios Stavros gr. 43 (AD n22), fol. 1r-14v, in the Library of the Greek 

Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1894, 1-28. 

I. Vespers (tonepwóç), fol. ır—ıv, pp. 1-3 

[Beginning of manuscript is lost] 

1. Sticheron, patriarch incenses the church and enters the bema, 
Prokeimenon 

2. Gospel (Jn 11:45-12:11) 

3.  Aposticha, Nunc dimittis, Apolytkion/Kathisma (Xuvroqévcec cot àtà tod 
Bartiouatos, Xptcté ...), Dismissal 

4. Reading of the Epistle to the Hebrews 

11. Vigil (&ypunvia), fol. 1v—7v, pp. 3-17 

5. The spoudaioi arrive and the vigil takes place in the Basilica according to 
the order of Sunday 

6. Beginning of Orthros with "The Lord is God", Kathisma (Luvtapévtes cot 

dia tod Bantiopatoç, Xptote ...), psalmody, Kathisma hymns (including 

Baotred t&v aiwvwv emovpdvie Suvaté [Follieri 1:223] and Méva xai dvex- 

gpactov Sato [Follieri 2:382]), and patristic readings, either “for palms" 

(elc tà Bata) or unspecified 

Polyeleos, Kathisma hymns, and patristic reading 


2 


8.  Amomos (Tporápio tod Aumpov TÄS Eoptijs &vaotåoiua), Kathisma hymns 

9. Patriarch arrives and the canon begins, while the spoudaioi go to the 
Church of the Theotokos of the Spoudaioi and sing the canon there, 
along with the rest of the service, according to their order (xaĝwç éotw ó 
TUMOS AVTAYV) 

10. Canon, Tone 8 ('OQgpbyaav at yai vfjc &Bbccov votiðoç duotpot ... with 
acrostic: ‘Ocavva Xptoxóc, evdoynuevoc, Osóc), Odes 1 and 3; Hypakoe; 
Odes 4, 5, and 6; Kontakion and Oikos 

n. Antiphon 1, Epakouston, Antiphon 2, instead of “Let everything that has 
breath": sóc xóptoc xai éréqavev ... and verse 

12. Orthros Gospel 11 (Jn 2115-25) and hymns instead of “Having seen the 
Resurrection of Christ" (Thv «àv Batwv å&yiav éopthv Seacdpevot ...) 
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13. Odes 7, 8, 9 of the Canon, Exaposteilarion 

14. Stichera at the Praises (including *HA0ev 6 Xwthp ońpepov and Atte xai 
huets onuepov) and Great Doxology 

111. Procession (Atty), fol. 7v—121, pp. 17-22 

15. Procession to Bethany through the Mount of Olives 

16. Prayer, blessing, and distribution of palms, branches, and candles by 
patriarch 

17. Troparion ('Ocavvà év tots owlecotc) 

18. Prokeimenon, Gospel (Mk 113-11), litany by deacon, prayer by patriarch 

19. Procession to Gethsemane with hymns 

20. Prokeimenon, Gospel (Lk19:29-38), litany by deacon, prayer by deuterarios 

21. Procession to “Holy of Holies" (formerly to Sheep Pool) with hymns 

22. Prokeimenon, Gospel (Jn 1212-48), litany by deacon, prayer by protopapas 

23. Procession to doors of Basilica of Constantine and Anastasis 

24. Reading (Zec 9:915) and festal litany by deacon 

25. Gospel (Mt 211-17) by deuterarios of Golgotha, veneration at Place 
of Skull 

26. Litany by deacon, prayer by patriarch, and dismissal 

Iv. Third and Sixth Hour: Trithekte (tpvtéxty), fol. 12r-12v, pp. 22-23 

27. Troparia at the Beatitudes, sung in the skeuophylakion [sacristy] 

v. Liturgy of St. James (7 Aevcoupyto tod &yiov IaxwBou), fol. 12v-141, pp. 23-27 

28. In Church of Constantine, Sticheron for the Eisodos (Xrjuepov y x&gic ...) 

29. Three festal Antiphons with 'O povoyevýç 

30. Prokeimenon, Epistle (Phil 4:4-9), Alleluia, Gospel (Jn 122-11) 

81  Sticheron [for Hand Washing] (IIpó £% huepôv toô nácya) 

32. Sticheron [of the Holy Gifts] instead of the Cheroubikon (‘O tots XepovBiu 
ETLOXOULEVOS ) 

33. After the Anaphora, prayer for those bearing offerings (xapmogdpws) by 
deacon (mentioning Patriarch Nicholas), Communion Hymn 

VI. Procession (Atty), fol. 141-14v, pp. 27-28 

34. Immediately procession to Anastasis with Sticheron (Ehpepov Y) xdi ...), 
Kontakion on the Ambo 

35. Prayer of Dismissal 

[Continuation of Holy Week] 
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CHAPTER 10 
Syriac Hymnography before Ephrem 


Scott Fitzgerald Johnson 


The rich poetical tradition in Syriac is justly famous. Syriac poems are usu- 
ally identified as “hymns” because, almost across the board, Syriac poetry was 
set in a liturgical context. It is clear that many of these hymns were sung and 
often accompanied by choirs. Syriac was a language conducive to hymnogra- 
phy, and the close relationship between the two extends from the earliest texts 
up to liturgies of the present day. St. Ephrem the Syrian is the most celebrat- 
ed Syriac hymnographer: his poetry was widely praised even in his lifetime. 
However, Ephrem’s hymns did not emerge in a vacuum. We have early Syriac 
poetry that was written two centuries before him. Nevertheless, perhaps due 
to their complex religious affiliations, the earliest Syriac hymns appear in the 
literary histories as unconnected to Ephrem and classical Syriac poetry. Early 
hymnography includes the compelling Odes of Solomon, the hymns in the Acts 
of Thomas, and the hymns of Bardaisan, which are now lost but which were 
influential (not least on Ephrem himself). This paper will investigate the earli- 
est examples of Syriac poetry and suggest that they can be profitably read with 
the better-known classical period. 

To study Syriac hymnography before Ephrem, we need to begin at the end of 
the story, with Ephrem himself. Ephrem the Syrian, who died in 373, is the un- 
contested master of verse in Syriac. In addition to his substantial prose works, 
he wrote in two main genres of verse, the madrasha (hymn or lyric/stanzaic 
poem) and the memra (the verse homily).! Nearly 400 madrashe survive under 
his name. Some were written before the Christian citizens of Nisibis, Ephrem 
included, were forced to leave their home city in 363, as part of a settlement be- 
tween Rome and Persia following the death of the emperor Julian. Thereafter, 
Ephrem continued writing in Roman Edessa, 100 km to the west, until his death. 

A magnificent sixth-century manuscript of Ephrem’s poetry from the 
Monastery of the Syrians in the Nitrian desert—now Vatican Syriac 11, dat- 
ing precisely to 21 December, 552—shows the formal division of poems into 


1 See Brock 2008. Numerous summaries outline Ephrem’s works: as a basis, see the article by 
Sebastian Brock (s.v. "Ephrem") in the Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage 
[GEDSH] (Brock et al. 20u, 145-147); the “Bibliographical Note” in Brock 1990, 228-233 and 
Brock 2013, 158-163; Wickes 2015, 3-53; and, in longer form, Brock 1992. 
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collections—Hymns on Faith, Hymns on Paradise, etc.—a division which prob- 
ably dates back to the students of Ephrem if not to the poet himself? The 
madrashe are written in forty-five different patterns. The qala, given at the be- 
ginning of a hymn, can designate both the melodies of the hymns and their 
meter? Some 100 qale are recorded among the 400 madrashe of Ephrem. The 
meters differ according to the number of syllables in their pattern (unlike clas- 
sical verse which measures quantity of the vowels). They are mixed throughout 
most collections, but the Hymns on Paradise and some shorter cycles are all 
written in the same pattern.^ Rhyme is not present—it only comes into Syriac 
later under the influence of Arabic poetry. Acrostics are common in Ephrem 
and across Syriac hymnography5 The melodies of Ephrem’s poems are today 
lost, but it is clear that the madrashe were sung by choirs (unlike the memre, 
which were recited). Some of these choirs were made up of women, and 
Ephrem is praised for this practice by the later poet Jacob of Serugh.® 

One of Ephrem’s collections, the Hymns Against Heresies, gives us more in- 
formation about hymnography prior to Ephrem than one would expect from 
the title alone.” Moving backwards in time from Ephrem, the greatest Syriac 
poet of the third century was Bardaisan of Edessa (AD 154—222), who was active 
at the height of the Edessan kingdom under Abgar viii “the Great" (177—212).8 
Ephrem's Hymns Against Heresies mark Bardaisan as a particular target, along 
with Marcion and Mani.? Why Ephrem wrote this work and targeted these 
figures in particular has been debated. The broad thesis of Walter Bauer, re- 
stated in part by Syriacist Han Drijvers (who wrote extensively on Bardaisan), 
is that the marketplace of religions in fourth-century Edessa was one of heady 
heterodoxies.!° Bardesanism, Marcionism, and Manichaeism were still thriving, 


2 Ruani 2018, 24 n. 54. This manuscript was acquired for the Vatican by Assemani in 1707. 
See de Halleux 1972 for a (probably) eighth-century manuscript (Sinai Syr. 10) that in- 
cludes a list of Ephrem's madrashe organized by collection. 

3 Brock 2008, 659-660; Brock 1990, 37-38. 

4 Brock 1990, 38. 

5 Such as the letters of the poet's name (Ephrem, Hymns Against Heresies 40) or the letters 
of the Syriac alphabet (22): Ruani xxii n. 46. See also Brock 2008, 658. 

See Harvey 2001, 124-131. 
Ed. and trans. Beck 1957. See the new introduction and French translation of the hymns in 
Ruani 2018. 

8 As a basis, see GEDSH, 56—57 (s.v. "Bardaisan" by Sebastian Brock). The scholarship on 
Bardaisan is substantial. For authoritative modern treatments, of diverse interpretation, 
see Drijvers 1966; Teixidor 1992; Possekel 2007 and 2018; Camplani 1998a, 1998b, and 2003; 
Skjaerve 1988; Ramelli 2009. 

9 Ephrem also attacks these three in his Prose Refutations: ed. and trans. Mitchell 1912-1921. 

10 E.g. Bauer 1971, 1-43, and Drijvers 1966, 191, 198-199, et passim. 
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viable options, as they had been since the third century." One difficulty with 
Bauer’s thesis is that Ephrem is effectively our only contemporary source for 
this picture. Regardless of the situation on the ground, Ephrem seems to know 
their ideas and some of their writings, and the poet’s perspective is particularly 
valuable since he intentionally placed himself in a previously existent Syriac 
verse tradition that was, to him, saddled with the baggage of heresy. 

Regarding Bardaisan, one of Ephrem’s observations is that he was the first 
Syriac writer to add meters and musical accompaniment (possibly including 
choral arrangements) to the Syriac madrasha. 


53.5 

For [Bardaisan] gave definition to hymns [madrashe] 
and he mixed them with singing [or *melody"]. 
And he composed songs [or “psalms”, zmirata] 
and introduced meters. 

By means of quantities and measures 

he divided words [or "assigned voicings" qale]. 
And he offered to the unsuspecting 

bitterness in his soft touch. 

Sick are those who have not chosen the 
nourishment of healing.!? 


Ephrem does not say that Bardaisan invented the madrasha but that he for- 
malized it and turned it into something to be sung. He also composed "songs" 
or “psalms” (zmirata), another pre-existent genre we will meet below.!? 
Inlight of Bardaisan's established reputation as an innovator in Syriac hym- 
nography, and the demonstrable importance of the genre for Ephrem himself, 
Ephrem attempts to reclaim the madrasha and its hymnic function. Ephrem 
accepts the melodies or voicings, the qale, but reorients their use towards or- 
thodoxy. The form of the poems in the hands of Bardaisan is not the prob- 
lem, it is the content. He condemns Bardaisan for his heterodox cosmology 


11 Compare Russell 2005, who, emphasizing Ephrem’s formation in Nisibis, offers important 
criticisms of this view. 

12 Ed. Beck 1957, 1.203 (German trans. 2.182). Cf. French trans. Ruani 2018, 306. All transla- 
tions are mine unless otherwise indicated. 

13 Compare Hymns Against Heresies 1.17: "In the hideouts of Bardaisan / are melodies (qale) 
and songs (qinata), / since he saw that childhood / desires sweetness. / By the harmony 
(qunqana) of his songs (zmirata) / he excited the passions of youth" (ed. Beck 1957, 1.5; 
German trans. 2.5-6). This is further evidence that Bardaisan composed poems in differ- 
ent genres. See McVey 1999, 190-193 for discussion. 
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and anthropology, judging him most strongly for leading simple believers into 
error. Furthermore, given the liturgical setting of these poems, we imagine he 
was concerned to encourage his congregations to understand the genre of the 
hymn as a bulwark of their own faith. 

Hymnography became for Ephrem both a theological method and a polemi- 
cal weapon. For this reason, it is tempting to take his descriptions of Bardaisan 
(and others) as reflective of a contemporary setting.!^ For the purposes of this 
chapter, what the Hymns Against Heresies show is that Ephrem conceived his 
fight against heresy, particularly against Bardaisan and his followers, as a de- 
fense of his own craft and its value for the perpetuation of Nicene Christianity.5 
This was, in effect, an internal Syriac debate for Ephrem, extending back almost 
two centuries, a debate about religious identity through literature. Ephrem's 
affirmation of hymnography for the side of orthodoxy was an act of orthodox 
defiance itself. 

Ephrem says Bardaisan composed a collection of 150 hymns in imitation of 
David's Psalms. For Ephrem, Bardaisan's hubris is obvious. 


53.6 

[Bardaisan] wished to look towards David 

to adorn himself with his beauty; 

with the goal of becoming famous like him, 

he too composed 150 songs [or “psalms”, zmirata ]. 
[David's] truth he repudiated, my brothers, 

it is his number [of Psalms] he imitated; 

because David was not singing 

the song of unbelievers, 

whose harp is a lie!!® 


The hymn from which these passages come, Hymns Against Heresies 53, is 
directed against the attributed claim of Bardaisan that there were multiple 
divine “beings” or “essences” (‘itye). Ephrem counters Bardaisan with the ex- 
ample of Moses. 


14 We have no unambiguous textual evidence of multiple versions of heterodox Christianity 
competing on the ground in fourth-century Edessa. That is not to say the Bardesanites 
did not continue in some form. The Life of Rabbula of Edessa from the fifth century claims 
that the bishop destroyed the Bardesanites’ place of worship and rooted them out of the 
city: see Ramelli 2009, 291-292; Texidor 1992, 122. 

15 Ruani 2018, 27-32. 

16 X Ed. and trans. Beck 1957, 1.203 (German trans. 2.182). Cf. French trans. Ruani 2018, 307. 
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53.12 
God revealed his name to Moses: 


He called himself ‘ahiyah [“I am” = Exodus 3:14, Peshitta], 
which is the name of the Essence ['ituta], 

and never did he call 

another by this name, 

while by his [other] names 

he named many things; 

so that in the one name he reserved [for himself], 

he might make it known that he alone is 

That Which Is ['itya], and no other!” 


God names himself to Moses “I am" (Exodus 3:14, here written in its Syriac form 
ahiyah). In citing this text Ephrem asserts that there is only one “Being” or 
"Essence" Indeed, one would expect no less from a defender of Nicaea: the 
Greek equivalent for ‘itya is oùcia (“being”), or perhaps better, tò dv (“that which 
is”).18 Ephrem is arguing, in effect, that Bardaisan believes these ‘tye are gods, 
for, as a theological term, 'itya should be reserved for the one God alone. In the 
prose Book of the Laws of the Countries, Bardaisan's only surviving work, it is 
not clear that Bardaisan argued this. The ‘tye in that text are “elemental sub- 
stances” and “natural objects" (= estukse = atotyeia = “elements”) which have 
a fixed course of action, for instance the stars.!9 Bardaisan contrasts these 
with humans, who are “free beings”. Both are entities created by God, but they 
differ in their ability to exercise free-will.2° Unsurprisingly, on this basis there 
is a question among scholars whether Ephrem truly understood Bardaisan’s 
cosmology?! That said, Hymn 6, written against the practice of astrology, 
shows acquaintance with the discussion of Fate present in the Book of the Laws 
of the Countries.?? 

It is clear, however, that Ephrem had access to several hymns attributed to 
Bardaisan. These are completely lost outside of Ephrem's quotations. Hymn 55, 


17 Ed. Beck 1957, 1.204 (German trans. 2.183). Cf. French trans. Ruani 2018, 309. 

18 Payne Smith 1879-1901, 1.173-174. 

19 Further explanation of these terms in the Book of the Laws of the Countries can be found 
in Johnson forthcoming. 

20 The sovereign ability to make distinct these two categories of creation is the power of 
the one God: “For he who has power over everything is One”: ed. and trans. Drijvers 1965, 
28-29. 

21 For example, Teixidor 1992 (80—81, 106-107, et passim) raises doubts about Ephrem's com- 
prehension of Bardaisan’s thought. See also See Ramelli 2009, 173-174. 

22 Ed. Beck 1957, 1.23-28 (German trans. 2.24-29). 
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for instance, offers some fragments of Bardaisan’s poetry. The opening stanza 
reads as follows. 


554 
Pray, my brothers 


for the sons of Bardaisan! 

Lest they rave once again 

like children, saying: 

"Something flowed out and descended 

from the Father of Life, 

and the Mother [of Life], in the manner of a dove [or *fish"],?3 
conceived and begat it. 

And it was called the Son of Life.” 

Jesus, the Holy One, 

Praise to your Begetter!?4 


Ephrem quotes Bardaisan's hymn as an example of theological madness. As a 
mocking depiction from a Christian point of view, the blasphemy seems clear 
enough. But there is a danger in accepting Ephrem’s rhetoric. Bardaisan pres- 
ents a divine triad: the Father, Mother, and Son. The Son is generated from the 
other two and is named the Son of Life. The Mother, a dove [or fish], conceives 
and gives birth to him. Some resonance with the Gospel of Luke's depiction 
of the baptism of Jesus (Luke 1:35), when the Spirit descends on him in the 
form of a dove, is possible but not definitive. Adoptionism is a potential in- 
terpretation. One might note that in Syriac the word for "Spirit" is feminine 
(ruha), and there is parallel imagery in the Odes of Solomon, where the Spirit 
is called a mother (see below). The generative relationship between the Spirit 
and the Son here—if the Mother is taken to be Spirit—also appears in the Acts 
of Thomas. This resonance, according to Alberto Camplani, may be a shared 
Gnostic element, even though both the Acts of Thomas and the Book of the 
Laws of the Countries are, in general, anti-Gnostic in their view of creation as 


23 The text actually reads "fish" (nuna) instead of “dove” (yawna), but this emendation has 
been proposed because the two words can be easily mistaken for each other in Syriac 
script. On the question, see Ruani 2018, 500 n. 3. Drijvers 1966, 150-151 accepts the fish 
reading and sees it as a reference to the Mesopotamian goddess of fertility, Atargatis 
(the Dea Syra), who was worshipped principally at Hierapolis. That would mean that she 
is here the Mother of Life and her male counterpart, Hadad the sun-god, is the Father 
of Life. 

24 Ed. Beck 1957, 1.207 (German trans. 2.187). Cf. French trans. Ruani 2018, 314. 
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good.”5 The Hellenistic Jewish concept of Sophia (“wisdom”) as a creator, also 
in the Acts of Thomas, may be at play. In the end, the wider cosmology be- 
hind Bardaisan’s poem is opaque, but, when taken together, the imagery leans 
Christian. 

Further along in Hymn 55 Ephrem quotes Bardaisan on the subject of mul- 
tiple gods. 


55.10 
[Bardaisan] watched the sun and the moon; 


to the sun he compared the Father; 

to the moon he compared the Mother; 
male and female, 

the gods and their offspring. 

He fills his mouth with blasphemy 
and glorifies many [gods]: 

"Praise to you, my Masters, 

and also to you, sons of my Masters!" 
A host of gods, 

he proclaims, without shame!?6 


The language here seems to combine that of Father and Mother with the “be- 
ings" or “natural objects" the 'itye, from the Book of the Laws of the Countries. In 
the latter work, the seven planets are examples of the 'itye (including the sun 
and moon) because they proceed on their courses according to God's design 
and do not have the free-will to deviate. Ephrem here accuses Bardaisan of 
astrology, a practice which Bardaisan explicitly rejects in the Book of the Laws 
of the Countries. Nevertheless, a hymn of praise to the Father and Mother (and 
Son) would be expected given their elevated status in the quote above, regard- 
less of their identification with the sun and moon.?? 

While there are notable differences in both system and language between 
Bardaisan's cosmology in Ephrem's hymns and the Book of the Laws of the 
Countries, Ephrem offers us in the Hymns Against Heresies a window onto 
Bardaisan's poetry. No other surviving source seems to know these hymns 
like Ephrem does, and the Greek tradition is particularly thin on Bardaisan's 


25 . Camplani 19983, 37. See also Camplani 1998b and 2003. 

26 Ed. Beck 1957, 1.209 (German trans. 2.189-190). Cf. French trans. Ruani 2018, 317. 

27  Theconcept of the moon as a mother, with relation to Bardaisan, also appears in Ephrem's 
Prose Refutations: Drijvers 1966, 148. 
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writings.?? In the Prose Refutations Ephrem ascribes some ideas to Bardaisan's 
son, whom (as we will see below) the historian Sozomen names as Harmonius 
and claims was a hymnographer.?9 Elsewhere in the Hymns Against Heresies, 
Ephrem seems to distinguish between Bardaisan and his more cultic or institu- 
tionalized followers.?? We might justly assume that some of the hymns Ephrem 
knew were written by subsequent generations of Bardesanites and that these 
did not accurately represent Bardaisan's cosmology, or even, perhaps, his pre- 
cise mode of composition. 

The Acts of Thomas, dating to c. 200 in Syriac, includes two hymns, "The 
Hymn of the Bride of Light" and the “Hymn of the Pearl”. In the text the former 
is called a zmirta (“song” or "psalm") and the latter a madrasha. Both are in a 
basic 6+6 syllabic meter, which is uncommon in later poetry?! In the “Hymn 
of the Pearl" the author leaves his father's house to recover a pearl in Egypt 
guarded by a serpent.?? In Egypt he eats Egyptian food and falls asleep. The fa- 
ther sends a letter which awakens the son and, charming the serpent, he takes 
the pearl home. He then receives the robe promised him upon return. 


My letter is a letter, 

which the king sealed with his own right hand, 
(to keep it) from the wicked ones, the children of Babel, 
and from the savage demons of Sarbug. 

It flew in the likeness of an eagle, 

the king of all birds; 

it flew and alighted beside me, 

and became all speech. 

At its voice and the sound of its rustling, 

I started and arose from my sleep. 

I took it up and kissed it, 

and I began (and) read it; 

and according to what was traced on my heart 
were the words of my letter written. 


28 Drijvers 1966, 183-185. 

29 Prose Refutations 2.221-222. Drijvers 1966, 149. Ramelli 2009, 157 suggests that “son” may 
simply mean *disciple" The Chronicle of Seert asserts anachronistically that Bardaisan's 
sister attempted to seduce Ephrem: Ruani 2018, xvi. 

30  Eg.148.Russell 2005, 35 places these “conventicles” of Bardesanites in Nisibis, not Edessa. 
Ramelli 2009, 215 says it is impossible to distinguish, on the basis of Ephrem’s analysis, 
which ideas belong to Bardaisan or to the Bardesanites. 

31 Brock 2008, 660. 

32 The “Hymn of the Pearl" is $8 108-113 (trans. Klijn 2003, 182-198, including commentary). 
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I remembered that I was a son of royal parents, 
and my noble birth asserted its nature. 

I remembered the pearl, 

for which I had been sent to Egypt, 

and I began to charm him, 

the terrible loud-breathing serpent. 

I hushed him to sleep and lulled him into slumber, 
for my father’s name I named over him, 

and the name of our second (in power), 

of my mother, the queen of the East; 

and I snatched away the pearl, 

and turned to go back to my father's house.?? 


The “Hymn of the Pearl" is probably the single most famous poem in Syriac 
literature.?^ It has been read in various ways, depending on how one identifies 
the potentially allegorical figures of the Son, the Father and Mother, the pearl, 
the serpent, and the robe, as well as how they should be interpreted as an en- 
semble. On one standard reading, the son is the soul, which is preexistent.?5 It 
descends to the earth with a purpose, is corrupted, reawakens, gains the pearl, 
and then gets robed in heaven upon its return. Again here we see a triad of 
figures, seemingly allegorical, as cosmological protagonists: the Father, the 
Mother (“Queen of the East"), and the Son. The son descends to earth and re- 
turns to his father and mother with the pearl, to claim his reward. The Gnostic 
overtones of the poem have been explored, but no consensus has been reached 
on just how Gnostic itis (of whatever stripe).?6 As with Bardaisan, the Christian 
background is likely, though mixed with apparently indigenous Syrian tenden- 
cies, which it shares in part with other Thomasine literature, such as the Gospel 
of Thomas. Many Jewish themes are present, such as a letter from heaven and 
the concept of Sophia in the “Hymn on the Bride of Light’, and Persian influ- 
ence is also discernable.?" Certainly any perceived heretical cosmology did not 
prevent the demonstrably Christian author of the Acts of Thomas from incor- 
porating it. In large part, the question depends—again, as with Bardaisan—on 
now lost pre-existent literature and models and, in the case of the “Hymn of 
the Pearl’, how early it should be dated prior to its appropriation. 


33 Acts of Thomas n (trans. Klijn 2003, 184-185). 

34 See the fundamental study of Poirier 1981. 

35 Klijn 2003, 192. 

36 Klijn 2003, 187-188, with relevant bibliography in nn. 11212. Klijn argues against Gnostic 
influence. 

37 Klijn 2003, 192-195. Sophia: Klijn 2003, 31. 
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The dual themes of the pearl and the robe are very prominent Syriac 
poetry.? Ephrem, in particular, makes frequent use of them. At the end of the 
book of Hymns on Faith, he has a famous cycle of five poems meditating on 
the image of the pearl.?? Exegetically, this motif is dependent on the parable 
of “the pearl of great price" in Matthew 13:46.^? The influence of Ephesians 5:14 
has been detected in the “Hymn of the Pearl” in the contents of the letter sent 
by the father.“ These resonances reinforce its likely original Christian context. 

The Acts of Thomas frequently quotes from the Gospels, so this is perhaps 
nota surprise. However, the Acts of Thomas is a prose work of imaginary fiction 
with which the "Hymn of the Pearl" shares little in common. The Acts relate 
the adventures, mission, and martyrdom of Thomas in India.^? There is very 
little evidence about the place and date of the Acts. The text is thought to origi- 
nate in a Syriac context, with a Greek version made concurrently or shortly 
thereafter.*? It should be placed alongside the other Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles (Peter, Paul, John, and Andrew) that together make up the “Big Five" 
apocryphal Acts from the second and third centuries, a corpus which seems 
to have been shortly thereafter adopted as scriptural by the Manichaeans.^^ 

The "Hymn of the Bride of Light" is significantly different in content from 
the "Hymn of the Pearl”.45 The poem is a meditation on the beauty of the 
church as a bride. 


My church is the bride [or daughter] of light; 

the splendor of kings is hers. 

Charming and winsome is her aspect, 

fair and adorned with every good work. 

Her garments are like unto flowers, 

the smell thereof is fragrant and pleasant. 

On her head dwells the King, 

and He feeds those who dwell with him beneath. 
Truth is placed on her head, 


38 On the pearl, Brock 1992, 106—108; on the robe, Brock 1992, 85-97. Indeed, the robe in the 
"Hymn of the Pearl" is more prominent than the pearl itself, which is only a means to the 
end of gaining the robe (Klijn 2003, 191). 

39 Trans. Wickes 2015, 377-392. 

40 Klijn 2003, 191. 

41 Klijn 2003, 194-195. 

42 On the Acts in general, see Bremmer 2001. 

43 Attridge 1990; Klijn 2003, 8-9, 15. 

44 See Johnson 2017. 

45 The “Hymn of the Bride of Light" is $$ 6—7 (trans. Klijn 2003, 28-39, including 
commentary). 
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joy moves in her feet. 

Her mouth is open, and it becomes her, 
wherewith she utters all songs of praise. 
The twelve Apostles of the Son, 

and the seventy-two thunder forth in her. 
Her tongue is the curtain, 

which the priest raises and enters in. 

Her neck is the lofty flight of steps 

which the first architect did build. 

Her hands, both of them, 

proclaim the place of life; 

and her ten fingers have opened the gate of Heaven. 
Her bridal chamber is lighted up, 

and full of sweet odor of salvation.^9 


As with the “Hymn of the Pearl" there are too many complex images to unpack 
here. At a basic level, resonance with Jewish sapiential literature, especially 
the Song of Songs, is clear in this passage. That connection appears also at the 
end with a mention of the Wisdom of the Father (sophia), which is his Spirit.*” 
The triadic structure— Bride-King-Son; Wisdom-Father-Son— is thus present 
in this hymn as elsewhere. Phraseology appearing in the hymn has parallels in 
the Odes of Solomon (predating the Acts) and in Manichaean literature (post- 
dating the Acts). In contrast to the "Hymn of the Pearl" this hymn is much 
more overtly Christian, for instance, in the mention of the Apostles, but also 
in the image of the bridal chamber. In the Syriac version this is identifiable as 
a baptistery—the language of light and pleasant odor is typical of Ephrem and 
other poets when speaking of both the baptism of Jesus and the sacrament 
of Baptism.*? Significantly, the “bridal chamber of light" appears in Ephrem's 
Prose Refutations with regard to Bardaisan whom he says claimed souls were 
raised to the bridal chamber of light.^? In his own poems—for example, in the 
Hymns on Faith—Ephrem freely makes use of the concept without qualifica- 
tion: “Behold the fire and the Spirit in the womb that bore you. / Behold the 


46 Acts of Thomas 111 (trans. Klijn 2003, 28-29). 

47 Klijn 2003, 30-39 argues that the Greek version may represent an earlier tradition of the 
hymn, though the Syriac one still predates the Acts. 

48 Among many discussions, see Murray 2006, 133-135; Brock 1992, 90-92; and, especially, 
Brock 1976 and Brock 2005. 

49 Brock 2005, 182. 
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fire and the Spirit in the river in which you were baptized. / Fire and Spirit are 
in our baptism."50 

The Acts are written in the third person, but these two hymns are in the first. 
The poems are thus not narratively related and, in any case, are likely to be 
much earlier, earlier even than Bardaisan who is sometimes claimed as the au- 
thor of the Acts of Thomas.*! In their simple 6+6 meter they agree with the basic 
element of Syriac poetry, that is, to measure lines by syllables and not vowel 
quantities, but the meter is not nearly as complicated as Bardaisan's qale, later 
adopted by Ephrem. Therefore, these early poems, integrated into the Acts of 
Thomas, demonstrate the development of Syriac verse as it traveled from the 
early period, through the hands of Bardaisan, and into the fourth century. 

There are short sections of verse, often overlooked, in a Syriac prose text 
usually dated to the first two centuries AD, the Letter of Mara Bar Serapion to 
His Son Serapion. In genre, it is a consolatio: Mara Bar Serapion was separated 
from his son and exiled from his homeland. His countrymen, in origin from 
Samosata in the province of Commagene, 50 km to the north of Edessa, had 
been forced out by the Romans and were seeking shelter at a Seleukeia, that is, 
perhaps the port of Antioch or the capital of the Persian empire.5? This work 
retains a light Stoicism: it advocates facing adversity with self-control, resigna- 
tion, and close adherence to wisdom. He says, *a man has never been stripped 
of his wisdom in the same manner as of his wealth"53 

One verse section, in the middle of the work, includes this sapiential reflec- 
tion on the vanity of outward circumstances in comparison with inner wisdom. 


A sage among men once began to say to us: 

On which possessions can a man rely? 

Or respecting what things can we speak as if they are enduring? 
On abundance of riches? They are snatched away. 

On fortresses? They are plundered. 

On cities? They are laid waste. 

On greatness? It is brought low. 

On splendor? it is overthrown. 

On beauty? It withers. 


50 Hymns on Faith 10.17 (trans. Wickes 2015, 124). On the connection between Mary's womb 
and Jesus’ baptism, see Brock 1976. 

51 See Ramelli 2009, 114 n. 194; Drijvers 1966, 212. 

52 Zeugma (“Seleukeia on the Euphrates")— close to Edessa and within the early Syriac 
realm—is also a possibility: see Speidel 2012, 19. But many small cities in the region held 
the epithet "Seleukeia". 

53 Trans. Cureton 1855, 73. 
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On laws? They pass away. 

On poverty? It is despised. 

On children? They die. 

On friends? They become false. 

On honors? Envy goes before them.** 


As with the hymns from the Acts of Thomas above, this section obeys (for the 
most part) the simple 6 syllable pattern per line (or 6+6 couplets). Regardless 
of the precise meter, it is structured in cola and resembles the prosimetrum (or 
Menippean satire) style typical of consolationes such as Boethius' Consolation 
of Philosophy in Latin.” In line with the Acts of Thomas, the verse sections 
of this text seem to be pre-existent compositions set in the middle of a prose 
work composed as a letter. The work as a whole may be a translation from the 
Greek and has been variously dated, even as late as the fourth century. The 
consensus, that it relates to Roman incursions into Commagene, in the late 
first or early second centuries, places it as possibly one of the earliest Syriac 
texts, if originally authored in that language.5® As such, it would demonstrate 
further that the Syriac verse tradition was alive well before Bardaisan. It also 
shows how different types of poetic literature—sapiential, cosmological— 
were incorporated into Syriac prose texts to the degree that prose authors saw 
resonances with their work in these selections of verse. 

Certainly earlier than Bardaisan are the Odes of Solomon, which collec- 
tively contain some of the most compelling yet enigmatic poems in the early 
Christian tradition. Forty of the forty-two Odes—which are, like the “Hymn of 
the Bride of Light", called “songs” or “psalms” in Syriac (zmirata)— survive in 
two Syriac manuscripts from the medieval period.5” Unlike other Syriac poetry, 
they do not obey a syllabic metrical pattern. Michael Lattke, the Odes’ most 


54 Trans. Cureton 1855, 72 (lightly adjusted; ed. Cureton 1855, 43-48 by Syriac numbering). 

55 See van der Horst 2012 (“the Syrian Boethius") and Ramelli 2012, 206. 

56 Millar 1993, 461-462. Millar suggests dating the text to around AD 72, when Commagene 
was absorbed by the Roman Empire and after the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Kathleen McVey argues that the letter is a third- or fourth-century school exercise and 
that it is definitively a Christian text, partly on the basis of reading passages as anti-Jewish 
polemic (McVey 1990, esp. 269 and 271-272). Catherine Chin argues that the work is an ex- 
ample of traditional chreiai rhetorical exercises and could be later than the fourth century 
(Chin 2006). While scholarship on this letter has grown, a lack of consensus on the issues 
of date, authorship, and genre persists in the most recent work: see the highly varied an- 
swers to these questions in Merz and Tieleman 2012. 

57 Ed. and German trans. with commentary in Lattke 1999-2005; English trans. with 
commentary in Lattke 2009. See also the extensive studies on the text collected in 
Lattke 1979-1998. 
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recent editor, translator, and commentator, assigns them a remarkably early 
date. He argues that they were originally written in Greek the first quarter of 
the second century. He bases this on “connections in thought and word” be- 
tween the Odes and 2 Clement and the Epistle of Barnabas, pieces of the col- 
lection of "Apostolic Fathers" usually dated between 130 and 150.5? In addition 
to this early date, perhaps most striking is their intertextuality. For the Old 
Testament, the Odes know both the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Septuagint 
and alternate between them.5? According to Lattke, the Odes quote or allude 
to the majority of the books in the New Testament: John, 1 John, the Synoptic 
Gospels, almost all of the epistles attributed to Paul, Hebrews, 1 Peter, and pos- 
sibly Revelation.9? This is truly remarkable for a text written in the first quarter 
of the second century, and, incredulous, some scholars have insisted on a later 
date of composition. Drivers argues for a Syriac original from around AD 200.9! 
In any case, the Odes must have been composed before the mid-third century, 
because a Greek fragment of that date (Bodmer 11) has been discovered for one 
poem. This is, however, a derivative Greek version and may in fact represent a 
second translation of a Syriac original. James Charlesworth has argued, in part 
because of the derivative nature of this fragment, that the Odes are from the 
mid first century, written in Syriac or Aramaic by a messianic Jew, probably an 
Essene, who came to see Jesus as the Messiah.8? 

Specific scenes from Jesus' life are mentioned or alluded to: the virgin birth, 
the crucifixion, the walking on water, as well as the themes of Baptism and the 
Eucharist.63 Also seemingly present in Odes 24 is the descent of the dove at 
Jesus' baptism in the Gospel of Luke. 


The dove [yawna] flew onto the head of our Lord Messiah, 
Because he was her head. 


And she cooed [zmar] on/over him, 
And her voice [gala] was heard. 


And the inhabitants were afraid; 
And the sojourners were disturbed. 


58  Lattke 2009, 9. 

59 Charlesworth 2009, xxiii. 

60 Lattke 2009, 13344 et passim. 

61 Drijvers 1980. 

62 Charlesworth 2009, xvii, xxii. 

63 Virgin Birth: Odes 19; Crucifixion: 27; Walking on Water: 39:10; Baptism: 1, 4:10, 6:1-18, 
7:1—5, 9:11-12, 11, 15; Eucharist: 8:10. 
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The birds gave up their wing [beat], 
And all creeping things died in their hole.6+ 


The descent of a dove (yawna) is highlighted here. Commentators have dis- 
agreed on the source of the image, some saying this is a reference to the flood of 
Noah in Genesis 8.95 However, Lattke has argued persuasively for the baptism 
of Jesus, based on exact linguistic parallels to the Synoptic Gospels.96 While 
the poem is apocalyptic in character, the cosmology of the scene takes pride 
of place at the front. The "Lord Messiah" finds a parallel in Bardaisan's "Son of 
Life" both connected to the image of the dove (if not “fish” in Ephrem's quote). 
In Bardaisan, the Son of Life was generated by the dove, but here the Lord 
Messiah is said to be her head. This poses problems of the subordination of the 
Spirit, if indeed the Spirit is inferred—a Trinitarian structure of God (Father, 
Son, and Spirit) is apparent elsewhere in the Odes.9" But the dove here is not 
explicitly equated with the Spirit, and in other passages the Spirit appears to be 
Christ's mother.88 Regardless, the triadic structure in Bardaisan, as discussed 
above, is obviously different. In this passage the word for “cooed” (zmar) comes 
from the same root as “song” (zmirta) in Bardaisan, and "voice" (qala), while a 
common word in general, can be self-referential in hymnography because of 
its technical usage for *melodies" or *meters" (gale). 

In the vein of triadic cosmologies, it is worth quoting one of the most fa- 
mous passages from the Odes of Solomon, from Odes 19. 


A cup of milk was offered to me, 

and I drank of it in the sweetness of the Lord's kindness. 

The Son is the cup, 

and he who was milked, the Father, 

and [the one] who milked him, the Spirit of holiness. 

Because his breasts were full 

and it was not desirable that his milk should be poured out uselessly [or 
"discharged for no reason"], 

the Spirit of holiness opened [the Father's] bosom [or, ^womb"]69 

and mixed the milk of the two breasts of the Father. 

And she/it gave the mixture to the world, while they did not know, 


64 Odes 244-4, trans. Lattke 2009, 340. 

65 Among whom include Drijvers 1980. See Lattke 2009, 341 n. 7 for bibliography. 
66  Lattke 2009, 341-346. So also Brock 1979, 14-15. 

67 Trinity: Odes 19:2, 23:22. 

68 E.g. Odes 3631-3. See Murray 2006, 314-315. 

69 “Womb” is the translation in Drijvers 1980. 
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and those who receive [it] are in the pleroma of the right [hand]. 
The womb of the Virgin caught [it], 

and she conceived and gave birth. 

And the Virgin became a mother in great compassion 

and she was in labor and bore a son.”° 


There is much more in this passage than can be unpacked here.”! At a basic 
level, the cosmological triadic structure apparent in Bardaisan is present here 
too: Drijvers asserts it is positively Trinitarian."? The imagery of God's milk 
appears elsewhere in the Odes and thus is not out of place.7? Likewise, drink- 
ing the milk of the Word and Spirit from the breasts of the Father is present in 
Irenaeus and may relate to the early liturgical practice of giving a cup of milk 
and honey to the newly baptized."^ The important parallel with Bardaisan 
to note is the path of the generation of the Son: the Spirit mediates the Son 
to the Virgin. This resonates with the Mother of Life as a dove begetting the 
Son. When taken with Odes 24 the image here suggests dual maternal roles, 
both the Spirit and the Virgin, though it is the milk of the Father's breasts— 
seemingly an androgynous figure—which is the seed (i.e. the Son) that the 
Virgin ultimately receives. The potential subordination glimpsed above in 
Odes 24, with the Messiah as the dove's head, does not appear in this passage, 
in which the Spirit (not named a dove) is the autonomous facilitator. Unlike 
Odes 24, theSon is not named the Messiah. The Odes are rich and deserve fuller 
exegesis than can be accomplished here. For the purposes of this paper it will 
be enough to underline that some of the same motifs, drawing inspiration (at 
varying levels) from Jewish and Christian texts, were creatively incorporated 
and reimagined across different hymnographic settings in early Syriac. 

Given the imagery of the Odes, along with these and many other parallels 
in later Syriac poetry, Syriacists are inclined to see the text as originally Syriac. 
However, looking later, even though the Odes survives complete only in two 
medieval Syriac manuscripts, the text is rarely used by Syriac authors. Ephrem 
alone quotes one of the Odes in his Hymns on Paradise.” Outside of Syriac 
there is a quotation in Lactantius (Odes 19), and Byzantine lists of spurious 


70 Odes 19.1-7, trans. Lattke 2009, 268. 

71 Fora full exegetical commentary with extensive bibliography, see Lattke 2009, 268—284. 

72 Drijvers 1980. 

73 Odes 8:16, 35:5. 

74 Murray 2006, 316. Cf. Lattke 2009, 270. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4.38.1. 

75 Ephrem, Hymns of Paradise 7.21, quoting Odes 11.23a. There must have been, there- 
fore, a Syriac version of the Odes by 373, though most scholars agree they were written 
much earlier. 
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books include the Odes.’ On this basis, at least, we can assume they circulated 
more widely than direct Syriac quotations reveal. But the question cannot be 
solved by citations alone, and the influence of the Odes on later Syriac may rest 
more on the shared repertoire of images and language. 

The Odes are often treated on their own: it would be valuable to see them 
as a central part of the Syriac poetical tradition. This exercise is worthwhile 
even if they were originally written in Greek, since the translation is no doubt 
very early. They are highly biblical and psalmic in character and it would be 
worth investigating closely their relationship to the Old Testament Peshitta, 
translated by Jews in or around Edessa near to the time that Lattke would see 
the Odes composed.” If James Charlesworth is right and they emerged from a 
Jewish-Christian community and were authored in Syriac or Aramaic to begin 
with, then one might expect a strong relationship indeed. It is especially in- 
structive to read the Odes, the hymns from the Acts of Thomas, and the hymns 
of Bardaisan together in the context of an emergent Syriac literature of all 
types and genres. The sapiential verses in the Letter of Mara Bar Serapion only 
reinforce this argument. 

By way of conclusion, comments from outside Syriac offer another perspec- 
tive on early Syriac poetry. The fifth-century historian Sozomen includes a 
brief biography of Ephrem in his Church History. As part of it, he relates the 
origins of Syriac verse. His account is tendentious but worth quoting in full: 


I am not ignorant that there were some very learned men who formerly 
flourished in Osrhoene, as, for instance, Bardaisan, who devised a heresy 
designated by his name, and Harmonius, his son. It is related that this 
latter was deeply versed in Greek erudition, and was the first to subdue 
his native tongue to metres and musical laws; these verses he delivered 
to the choirs, and even now the Syrians frequently sing, not the precise 
copies by Harmonius, but the same melodies. For as Harmonius was not 
altogether free from the errors of his father, and entertained various opin- 
ions concerning the soul, the generation and destruction of the body, and 
the regeneration which are taught by Greek philosophers, he introduced 
some of these ideas into the lyrical songs which he composed. When 
Ephrem perceived that the Syrians were charmed with the elegance of 
the diction and the rhythm of the melody, he became apprehensive, lest 
they should imbibe the same opinions; and therefore, although he was 
ignorant of Greek learning, he applied himself to the understanding of 


76  Lattke 2009, 1-3. 
77 On the Old Testament Peshitta, see Weitzman 1999. 
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the metres of Harmonius, and composed similar poems in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church, and wrote also sacred hymns and the 
praises of passionless men. From that period the Syrians sang the odes 
of Ephrem according to the law of the ode established by Harmonius. 
The execution of this work alone is sufficient to attest the natural endow- 
ments of Ephrem.78 


The main thrust of this passage, in the context of Ephrem’s biography, is that 
the poet asserted control over the poetic tradition in Syriac. He composed 
his hymns in the same mode as they had been composed before but he filled 
these old wineskins with new wine: the correct doctrine and liturgical worship 
of the Nicene faith. For Sozomen, Ephrem’s appropriation of the verse tradi- 
tion is one of the pillars of his reputation. As discussed, this is apparent from 
Ephrem’s Hymns on Heresies in his own words. 

The most tendentious element of this report is, of course, the claim that 
Harmonius (perhaps a fictional figure) invented Syriac verse."? On the basis 
of surviving literature, this is patently false. It was already significantly devel- 
oped by the time of Bardaisan, who himself contributed to the development of 
Syriac poetry. Further, Ephrem, as quoted above, does not claim that Bardaisan 
invented the Syriac madrasha, only that he added new meters and melodies.®° 
Sozomen also suggests that Harmonius' poetry was inspired by, or at least in- 
fluenced by, his "Greek erudition" In a formal sense, this too is false: Greek 
poetry did not develop a penchant for syllabic meters until the fifth century, 
and that under the probable influence of Syriac itself.?! This transfer of modes 
certainly did not proceed in the reverse direction. 

In a more general sense, however, the account rings somewhat true. All 
of the poetry surviving in Syriac that was written prior to Bardaisan has con- 
nections to Greek. This is true of the Odes of Solomon, which are aware of the 
Septuagint and were translated into Greek fairly quickly (or vice-versa, from 
Greek to Syriac). The same is true of the excerpt from the Letter of Mara Bar 
Serapion, a text which shows clear acquaintance with the Hellenistic world, 
both in genre and content. And it is true, to a lesser extent, for the "Hymn of 
the Bride of Light" and the "Hymn of the Pearl" from the Acts of Thomas. The 


78 Brock 1990, 16-17; a modified version of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers series 
translation. 

79 Theodoret of Cyrrhus also pairs (as Valentinians) Bardaisan and his son Harmonius, 
whom he says was educated in Greek at Athens. He claims that Ephrem refuted both 
of them in his works, but there is no mention of their hymnography. See Ramelli 2009, 
294—296. 

80 McVey 1999, 187-190. 

81 Via Romanos the Melode: see Brock 1999, § 4. 
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Acts as a whole is roughly contemporary with Bardaisan—these poems having 
been composed earlier—but was translated into Greek almost immediately. 
The poems in the Acts are conversant with motifs appearing in contemporary 
Greek and Coptic (in various Gnostic circles). Moreover, Bardaisan was clearly 
influenced by Greek literature and thought, and it was claimed in the fourth 
century that he knew both Greek and Syriac. The idea that the son (or dis- 
ciple) of Bardaisan, Harmonius—again, if he existed at all—was educated in 
Greek is not that far-fetched. At the very least, the school of Bardaisan was 
probably increasingly connected to Greek, as Edessa became more Romanized 
and cosmopolitan.8? The most likely vector for the kind of influence Sozomen 
suggests is the one that produced the Odes of Solomon, that is, a mixed 
Greek-Syriac milieu conversant with both Greek scriptures and Semitic modes 
of expression. 

With this in mind, it is tempting to speculate about direct influence from 
these earlier poems on Bardaisan. In the words of Drijvers: "(There are] many 
points of agreement between Bardaisan's ideas and e.g. the Hymn of the Soul 
[i.e. the “Hymn of the Pearl"] and the Odes of Solomon ... All this has a cer- 
tain justification, inasmuch as these hymns supplied material for Bardaisan's 
cosmological and anthropological speculations.'5? Drijvers is speaking only 
of philosophical or thematic influence, particularly in the realm of cosmol- 
ogy. We have seen substantial overlap between these poems in this regard. But 
we have also seen how, metrically, the earlier poems are very different from 
Bardaisan; they are much simpler in composition, and the Odes do not adhere 
to a syllabic meter. It is also clear that Ephrem either did not know or just did 
not care to quote these earlier poems, especially in comparison to his focus on 
Bardaisan’s verse. 

While there is much more prose than poetry in early Syriac, all indications 
suggest that the poetic corpus was significant. As discussed, we have in effect 
one major work—the Odes of Solomon. We have sections of prosimetrum verse 
in the Letter of Mara Bar Serapion. We have significant early hymns embedded 
in a popular apocryphal text—the "Hymn of the Bride of Light" and the "Hymn 
of the Pearl" in the Acts of Thomas. We also have echoes of a highly influen- 
tial corpus in the Syriac tradition which is lost—Bardaisan. Overall, the early 
Syriac poetical corpus is dwarfed by what came later, but it set the stage for 
that fourth-century flowering and is worth considering as in continuity with 
Syriac verse from later periods. 

In this regard, it might be emphasized that all of these hymns were prob- 
ably actively used. The Odes is a devotional book, was translated into two other 


82 See Camplani 2003. 
83 Drijvers 1966, 152. 
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early Christian languages (Greek-Syriac-Coptic), whatever the original, and 
found readers in Gnostic circles (in the Pistis Sophia) even though the content 
of the Odes is at many points distinctively Christian. The hymns in the Acts 
of Thomas retain a meditative tone and were reused in a prose text that puts 
them into the mouth of the apostle Thomas. The hymns of Bardaisan were 
well known almost two hundred years after he wrote them. In Syriac tradition, 
Bardaisan’s influence, according to Ephrem, was metrical rather than doctri- 
nal, but he is a hostile witness. Ephrem himself notes the flourishing of the 
Bardesanites and the fact that they collected these hymns and regularly recited 
them as part of their worship. Also not to be overlooked in this matrix is the im- 
portant Manichaean hymnic tradition and the known fact that Mani read and 
was influenced by Bardaisan.** Ephrem certainly pairs Bardaisan and Mani, 
along with Marcion, though hymns of the latter two heresiarchs do not survive 
in Syriac. Yet, Ephrem knows Mani wrote hymns, which he calls madrashe.85 

Early Syriac hymnography was inventive and valuable for the communi- 
ties that received it. It was recycled and discussed in subsequent generations. 
Ultimately some of it, what we have today, was preserved over centuries. 
Ephrem gave enough attention to Bardaisan’s hymns that they survive in quo- 
tation, though Bardaisan’s later reputation as a heretic presumably affected 
their preservation intact. In Bardaisan's case we can show direct influence on 
Ephrem through metrical and melodic reception. However, the broader argu- 
ment put forward here, that early Syriac poetry can be profitably integrated 
into classical Syriac literary history, is based above all on a shared repertoire 
of language and images that bespeaks the early influence of Christianity and 
Judaism across the whole corpus of Syriac verse. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Eye of the Soul in Plato and Pseudo-Macarius: 
Alexandrian Theology and the Roots of Hesychasm 


Eva Anagnostou-Laoutides 


1 Introduction 


The practice of hesychasm, which involves quiet contemplation of God in un- 
interrupted prayer, is mainly associated with Gregory Palamas writing in the 
fourteenth century.! Therefore, the contribution of earlier Christian writers to 
the hesychast tradition has been often studied in passing? as in the case of ps.- 
Macarius, a Syrian monk of the fourth century? To begin with, we know little 
abouttheauthorofthe fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter:* hehailsfrom 
Upper Mesopotamia, he is familiar with Messalian phrasing,? and apparently, 


1 See, for example, Ware 1986, 244; Tsirpanlis 1993; Johnson 2010, 35; Laos 2016, 49-54, 58-62; 
also, Yangazoglou 2015, 68—73 with a review of bibliography on Palamas; Strezova 2014, 9-26 
(also, cf. her pp. 36—60 juxtaposing the doctrines of Palamas and Barlaam of Calabria). 

2 Fora recent exemption to this trend, see Sabo, Lioy and Fick 2014; cf. Stewart 1998, 42-3 
drawing attention to Evagrius' doctrine of apatheia and Cassian's Platonizing appreciation 
of meditating to achieve "purity of heart,” understood as “purity of mind.” On Evagrius as a 
precursor of hesychasm, also see Meyendorff 1974, 14-17. On apatheia in ps.-Macarius, see 
Maloney 1992, xiii, 273 n. 6, 275 n. 26, 276 n. 36; also, see Plested 2004, 190-193. 

3 On Macarian mysticism and its contribution to hesychasm, see Meyendorff 1974, 18-24; on 
p. 54 Meyerdorff argues that ps.-Macarius' Homilies “tuned all hesychastic mysticism to con- 
sider body, soul and spirit as a single organism; sin alone breaks up this unity, making the 
body rebel against the spirit ...;” cf. Ware 1993, 64. Also, see Bradshaw 2009, 577-578 citing 
Gregory Palamas Triads 1.2.3; in the citation Palamas explicitly draws on Macarius' work to 
argue that the "heart is the place of the rational faculty... the controlling organ, the throne of 
grace, where the mind and all the thoughts of the soul are to be found" (trans. Gendle 1983, 43). 

4 Maloney 1992, xi-xii and 6—9; Plested 2004, 12-16. On the Great Letter and the scholarly de- 
bate surrounding its authorship, see Maloney 1992, 249-250 with Jaeger 1954 and Staats 1968. 

5 The Messalians, a sect of Syrian Christians, stressed the importance of praying to ensure the 
excision of evil from the human soul by reaching a state of apatheia (lack of desire); their 
name is derived from the Syrian verb ‘to pray’ (see Maloney 1992, 283—284 n. 84) and thus, in 
Greek they were called ebytcat. The movement, whose precise doctrine is difficult to recon- 
struct, was condemned in 426 by the Synod of Constantinople; accordingly, the Messalians 
were condemned as heretics in the Imperial Edict of 428 and the Council of Ephesus in 431. 
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he composed his homilies before 534 since the attribution to Macarius ap- 
pears in a Syriac manuscript (BL Add. 12,175; fol. 49-254), kept in the British 
Museum, and dated in 533—534.8 Given, however, his familiarity with the works 
of Clement and Origen of Alexandria (but, also Evagrius Ponticus and Gregory 
of Nyssa)," his frequent references to the wings of the soul, and importantly, 
to nous as the eye of the soul, ps.-Macarius, evokes distinctly Platonic images. 
Here, I argue that Clement and ps.-Macarius rely on Plato's dialogues, espe- 
cially the Republic and the Phaedo, for the concept of quiet meditation which 
nourishes the eye of the soul. Further, I suggest that in placing the intellect in 
the heart, they were both influenced by Aristotle's cardiocentric model, mainly 
analysed in his biological works. My argument does not refute the primacy 
of the heart as the seat of the mind in the Old Testament,’ but offers an ad- 
ditional paradigm that encompasses the philosophical developments under 
way during the early Christian centuries. Clement, a discerning reader of an- 
cient philosophical texts, keen to promote the theoretical as well as practical 
values of Christianity in response to the impaired intellectual exertion of pre- 
Christian thinkers, offers Macarius an authoritative guide. 


See Bartelink 1968, 135-136; Stewart 1991, 9-10, 235-236; Chadwick 2001, 411-414; Plested 2004, 
16-26; and more recently, Kosinski 2016, 109-114. 

6 Jaeger 1954, 42-47; Maloney 1992, 4—5 discusses the four Collections/types of manuscripts in 
which the Macarian corpus is divided; also, see Quasten 1950, 3.164—5 and Plested 2004, 9-12. 

7 Maloney 1992, xvii, 2-3, 10-1; Plested 2004, 46-74; Bradshaw 2009, 589-590 (with his n. 44- 
45) noting that despite his friendship with St Basil the Great and St Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Evagrius was mainly influenced by Origen. In addition, Bradshaw traces Evagrius' apprecia- 
tion of nous to its classical philosophical roots, in Plato (e.g. Resp. 51d and Phdr. 247c) and 
Aristotle (e.g. An. post. 100bs-17; Eth. Nic. 141a3-8, 168b28-1169a18, and 1177b26-1178a7; 
Metaph. 1072b14—30); also, see Uciecha 2016. 

8 Observing that the heart is the first organ to be formed in live-bearing animals [Gen. an. 
735a24—27, 74021738; cf. Hist. an. 520b10 (heart forms the blood); Part. an. 650a3-b10 and De 
Juv. Et Sen. 469a1—5 (heart produces pure blood)], Aristotle argues that the heart is the cen- 
tre of sensation and thought (Part. an. 656b24, 656228, 666a12, 666a33-35, 647a25; Gen. an. 
743b25). Leunissen 2018, 67-68. Aristotle appreciated the brain as a mechanism for cooling 
the blood, yet, in discussing heat production Aristotle accepts that at times the brain coun- 
terbalances the heart (Part. an. 652b22). For the role of the heart and brain in Aristotle, see 
Oleksowicz 2018, esp. 83-91, also, see Tracy 1974 who argued that in works such as De Anima 
Aristotle does not refute the primacy of the heart, even if he is less explicit compared to his 
biological works. See discussion below, ‘Nous vs Heart’. 

9 Bradshaw 2009, 578-584. The tendency was carried through in the New Testament de- 
spite the introduction of the Greek word nous (mind). Towns 1986; Saucy 1993, 35-37; cf. 
Chryssavgis 2016, 103-104. Also, see n. 53 below. 
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2 Nous as the Eye of the Soul in Plato and Macarius 


For Plato and Aristotle, as Chryssavgis argued, “nous is not reducible to the 
senses, but springs from a divine element in the soul that knows the transcen- 
dent ‘forms’ and ‘eternal objects’ and thereby reveals its own eternity"? Thus, 
Plato is keen to distinguish between opinion (doxa), reason (dianoia) and nous 
(or logismos), since only the latter can reveal unchanging reality. This eternal 
reality must be viewed with the eyes of the soul, as Socrates argues in Phaedo 
(66d9—-e1;!! cf. 83b), when the body has been freed from all its earthly concerns, 
a state we are most likely to achieve upon our death (66e1-67b6; 79d; 8ob). 
The philosopher, of course, who is especially preoccupied with discerning the 
eternal truths, must practice dying throughout life (67e; 80e-81a1), guided by 
sophrosyne (self-restraint) against bodily desires and other earthly concerns 
(68c; cf. 69b; 82b—c).! Only when the soul follows reason unwaveringly, focus- 
ing on what is true and divine, rather than mere opinion, it can be released 
from human ills and behold that which is “true and divine and unchanging” 
(84a8—b1).? In the Republic (518c) Plato also speaks of Logos (reason) as the 
“eye of soul,” the stirring force that enables the soul to grasp “the most bril- 
liant part of reality;"^ among our organs of perception, the eyes are the most 


10 Chryssavgis 2016, 102; cf. Ph. 99e. 

11 Ph. 66dg-ex: ei péMopév mote xo&opüc ct eloecOot, &naMaxtéov adtod xai adtH TH voy] 
Ocatéov ot0tàt tà np&ypata (if we are ever to know anything absolutely, we must be free 
from the body and must behold realities with the eye of the soul alone); all translations of 
Phaedo are from Fowler 1966. 

12 Armstrong 2003, 172. 

13 Ph. 84a-b: (... the soul of the philosopher ... believes that it must gain peace from these 
emotions, must follow reason and abide always in it (Enopevyn TO Aoytcqu xai del £v TOUTH 
oca), beholding that which is true and divine and not a matter of opinion (tò déc xoi 
10 Ociov xai tò kddEwotov Gewuévy), and making that its only food, and in this way it believes 
it must live, while life endures, and then at death pass on to that which is akin to itself 
and of like nature, and be free from human ills (£reióàv teAcutHay, elc TO cvyyeves xoi eic 
TO totoütov dipucopévy, drea Tv dvOpwrivwv xaxdv). Also, see Ph. 81a3: TO àðèç &mép- 
KETC, TO Ocióv te xai d'&dtvorcov xoi qpóvipov ... [(the soul) goes into the invisible, the divine, 
the immortal, and wise ...]. 

14 Resp. 518c: ..., olov el öupa mh Suvactov Hv dAAws Ñ cv GA TH co ort oTPEMEY npóc TO Pavey Ex 
tod axotwdous, obtw civ AN TH uy] £x Tod yryvopévou nepiaxtéov elvat, Ewe dv elc tò dv xoi 
tod Ovtos TO pavótatov Suvaty Yévvycou &vaoyécðar Gewpevy. (... just as if the eye were unable 
to turn from the darkness toward the light in any other way than with the whole body, 
so it must turn about with the whole soul from the world of becoming until it is able to 
endure contemplating reality and the most brilliant part of reality; all translations of the 
Republic are from Emlyn-Jones and Preddy 2013); cf. Resp. 540a, 61e. Plato claims that it is 
precisely this divine element in us which makes us truly human; see Resp. 501b; 589a-d; 
cf. Leg. 899d. 
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comparable to the sun (Resp. 508b3-4: nAtoetSéotatov) and therefore, they are 
best suited to describe the function of the soul (Resp. 508d5-11): 


Then think of the function of the soul in this way (i.e. like an eye): when- 
ever it fixes upon what truth and reality illuminate (cov pév o9 xataàd- 
pret dAndetr te xod TO dv), it observes and recognizes it and appears to 
have intelligence (cic todto ànepeiontar, £vórjoév te xai Eyvw adtd xod vodv 
Éyety patvetat). 


A few paragraphs earlier in the Republic (505e) Socrates had argued that al- 
though every soul pursues the good (agathon), it can never comprehend its 
nature adequately. To illustrate this idea, he introduces an image: as the sun 
allows our eyes to have sight, the good allows our mind to have knowledge. 
In agreement with the Forms theory, Socrates argues that while in the visible 
realm, humans perceive the world only through the sun-light, in the intelli- 
gible realm the soul achieves knowledge through the truth that emanates from 
the good (Resp. 507a-b; cf. Ph. 78d—79c2). Hence, the role of the sun in the vis- 
ible realm corresponds to that of the good in the intelligible realm (Resp. 508c). 

Clement of Alexandria, who had evidently read the Phaedo [he names the 
dialogue in Str. 3.3.17.3 (PG 8:120D9-10) and 3.3.19.1 (PG 8:1121A6) while in 
Str. 5.11.67.2 (PG 9: 101B3-5) he discusses philosophy as meditation of death, 
attributing it to Plato],!5 was equally attracted to the Platonic notion of the 
eye of the soul.!6 Thus, in the Paedagogus,'” he argues that the eye of the soul 
is cleaned through baptism for the purpose of acquiring real knowledge.!® 


15 Str. 5.11.67.2 (PG 9301B3-5): xai ur) tt cixótwç ueAécY) Gatvrcov Sick todto clonta c Lwxpdtet ý 
gtAocopia: (And is not, on this account, philosophy rightly called by Socrates the practice 
of Death?); all translations of Clement are from Wilson 1885 unless otherwise specified. 
Several theologians, perceived as adherents of hesychasm, adopted his view; e.g., Eusebius 
(PE 11.27.18), Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. 27.7), Evagrius (Pract. 52), Cyril of Skythopolis 
(VCyr. 230), and John Climacus (Sc.Par. in PG 88:797c). On Eusebius as a proto-hesychast, 
see Lukhovitskyi 2014. 

16 Arnwine 2015, 12-13. Arnwine studied the use of optical imagery in Clement and ps.- 
Macarius and has therefore, discussed many of the sources I use in the next three pages. 

17 Paed. 1.6.28.1 (PG 8:284A6—11): of BantiGopevot, tac Emtaxotovboas dpaptiaç TH Oeo mvevportt 
ayAvos Stenv &notpupåpevoi, EhevPepov xoi dveunóðiotov xod wreivov dua tod mvebportoc 
loxonev, @ 87) póv Tò Belov éontevouer ... (... thus also we who are baptized, having wiped 
off the sins which obscure the light of the Divine Spirit, have the eye of the spirit free, 
unimpeded, and full of light, by which alone we contemplate the Divine, the Holy Spirit 
flowing down to us from above ...). 

18 Paed. 1.6.29.3 (PG 88285B3-4): "Doce ý èv yvdatg ¿v T Qwtiouati, TO SE mépoc THS Yvo- 
gews vaerravats, 6 ù ëoyatov voettat dpextdov (So that in illumination what we receive is 
knowledge, and the end of knowledge is rest—the last thing conceived as the object of 
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Christians, being the “sons of the true light" [Paed. 2.9.79.4 (PG 8:493C10- 
496A5): of Tod pwtòç tod dx 8tvoO viol], ought to welcome its benefits by 


turning in on ourselves (£vàov 8£ eic nuds dnootpetpavtes), illumining the 
eyes of the hidden man (tod xexpuppevon và dipets &vOewrov PwticavteEs), 
gazing on the truth itself (mhv te o2wj0etxv adtyy exomtetoavtes), and re- 
ceiving its streams (xol t&v Tatts eeuptreovy LETAAaUBdvovtes...).!9 


Influenced by the description of the tyrannical man and his shameless in- 
dulgence of carnal desires in Plato's Republic as well as the Stoic views on 
the passions of the soul,?° Clement advocates an extremely moderate—even 
ascetic—way of life;?! this involves minimal amounts of food, wine and sleep 
because, when abused, they can incite the passions and “cover over the clear- 
seeing eye of the soul, by filling the mind with ten thousand phantasies" 
[Paed. 2.9.81.1-2 (PG 8:496A8-10): EvelAnuévov... TO Otopottuxóv THs Puxis xati- 
yecov Sua Pavtacidy pupiwv tig Stavoiag &urtiuAoévrc].2? In the Stromata 
Clement presents Christ as the "light and eye of the Father" [e.g., see n. 47 
below],?? “the Saviour, who withdraws, by the divine word (tà 8eiw Adyw), the 
gloom of ignorance arising from evil training, which had overspread the eye of 
the soul (tod dpatixod tig Wuyiis Thy Exryvbetoav ex PavAns dvactpoiis ðyvorav 
&yAvwdy), and bestows the best of gifts” [Str. 1.28.178.1 (PG 8:924C6-8)]. 

While discussing Plato’s understanding of knowledge versus faith, Clement 
adds that through Christ, here mentioned as Logos (the Word), we receive a 


aspiration); cf. Paed. 1.6.29.4 (PG 8:285B9-10): Pwtiapos dpa ý yvôciç totuv, 6 EEaqaviCwv 
THY dtyvotay Kal tò Stopatixdv évri&eic (Knowledge, then, is the illumination we receive, 
which makes ignorance disappear, and endows us with clear vision). Note the use of rest 
(&vánavoiç) in ps.-Macarius (translated as harmony by Maloney) in Hom. 11.9.7; 11.15.5; 
11.27.13; 11.33.3. 

19 A Also see Ecl. 5.2-3 (PG 9:700D4-701A5) where Clement discusses baptism as a sign of re- 
generation (Bártiopa dvoryevvyoews ... onpetov) through which God illuminates us: e&&ywv 
ody tç caía ýuâç 6 xüptoc PwTIZel, elc tò PAS ywy Td ğoxıov xai ooxéxi DAIxdv. (Drawing 
us out of disorderliness, the Lord illuminates us and leads us to the unshaded light, which 
is no longer material; trans. Bucur 2006, 10 with discussion). 

20 . Anagnostou-Laoutides 2018,63-64; Behr2000, esp.155—173; cf. Anagnostou-Laoutides 2014, 
276-277. 

21 For Clement's position in the Christian ascetic tradition, see Bucur 2006, 10-11, 13-14 (on 
apatheia; cf. nn. 2 and 5 above), and esp. 40-42. 

22 Also, see Paed. 2.1.1.2-3 (PG 8:277C4-5) where Clement reiterates that to safeguard the 
health of their inner sight, every Christian ought to “purge the eye of the soul, and to 
sanctify also his flesh" (tò Sup ths Wuxijc, Exxadaipery, dyvičew dé xod THY chexa aùthv). Cf. 
his Ecl. 7.1-2 (PG 9:701A14—B6). 

23 Arnwine 2015, 14; also, see Hägg 2006, 232; Freeman 2009, 184. 
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“new eye, new ear, new heart” [Str 2.4.15.3 (PG 8:945B7-8): xaw® óq0oAguó, 
xotvf) doof], xawh xapõig] with which we are able to “discern the false from the 
genuine" and further nourish our faith. Furthermore, in Stromata 7.7.39.6 
(PG 9:456A15-16) Clement argues that “prayer is ... conversation with God" 
(dott obv ... 6utAla dc tov Gedv H £y), a phrase we later come across in the 
work of Evagrius; hence, in De oratione 3 we read: 'H mpoctuyr, optria ¿oti vod 
Ttpóc @edv (prayer is conversation of the mind with God). A few lines further?5 
Clement admits that through prayer the soul is elevated spiritually and urged 
to witness the holy regions, until it is released from its fleshly bonds (100 8£c[00 
... toO gapxtxod), a description which evokes the hesychastic practice of con- 
stant prayer in search of spiritual illumination? At the same time, the passage 
bears a strong Platonic flavour [e.g. Ph. 67d2: &vopévwv WoTtep ex ðeouÂv ex 
tod owpatoç (freed from the body as from fetters); cf. Tim. 73b3: tod Biou Secpol 
THS oyfic TH cwpati Evvdoupevne (the bonds of life by which the soul is tied to 
the body); cf. Cra. 400b-c for the body likened to a Secuwtyptov (prison) for the 
soul], especially since Clement describes prayer as heightening the effects of 
discourse (xà Adyw). The notion fits Clement's belief that philosophical inquiry 
alone does not ensure spiritual insights unless it is accompanied by faith.2” 
Similarly, Origen of Alexandria, a "Patristic Platonist" in the steps of his 
teacher, Clement,?? encourages Christians to “look upward with the mind and 
rouse the eye of the soul, having rejected the eye of the flesh? Origen also 
adopts Clement's appreciation of God and Christ in terms of light; the theme 


24 Osborn 2005, 188; Arnwine 2015, 14. 

25 Str. 7.7.40.1-2 (PG 9:456B9-26): ...xat, covaglotavelv TH Ayw TO cópa cfc VHS retpopevot, 
petápetov rtowjodpevot THY PX ércepoéviy TH mó00 THV xpevcvóvov, ¿TÌ TA &yia ywpetv 
Biačópeða, tod Seopod xatapeyaroppovodvtes tod cupxtxod. (... and endeavouring to ab- 
stract the body from the earth, along with the discourse, raising the soul aloft, winged 
with longing for better things, we compel it to advance to the region of holiness, magnani- 
mously despising the chain of the flesh). See discussion in Bucur 2006, u. 

26 Ware 1995, 22-24, 27. Note that while Ware discusses the Jesus prayer in terms of pure 
intellect and soul, he also refers to the unity of intellect and heart, effected by the prayer, 
which thus becomes an invocation or prayer of the heart (xapõiaxh exixAnats/mpogevyn). 

27 See Osborn 1994. On the idea of the soul’s imprisonment in Plato also see, n. 43 below. 

28 Ramelli 2017, 1. 

29 My trans.; Or. cc 7.39 (PG 111476B9-11): &vaßàépnte và xal copxóc ànootpapévtes óq0o2.- 
mòv Tov tfj; puys eyelpnte. Origen accuses Celsus of having borrowed the concept of 
the two sets of eyes (tà rept Sittdv dp8aAuy; i.e. of the body and the mind) from Greek 
philosophers, although the motif was already used by Christian writers (dró ‘EMjvev 
Aaov uh TeoTteptrAocophabat nap’ nutv). Also, see Cl. Str. 2.5.24.4 (PG 8:960A6—7) quoting 
Epicharmus: vods óp (xai) voüc daxovel, TAMA xwpà xo TUpAd (mind sees, mind hears; all 
besides is deaf and blind). 
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is especially prominent in his Commentary to the Gospel of John, where we read 
[1.25.164 (PG 14:68C13-D1); cf. 1.26.167 (PG 69A5-8) |:30 


The Savior, however, being the ‘light of the world’ (g&¢ àv tod xdcpov), 
does not illuminate corporeal natures. He illuminates the incorporeal 
spirit with an incorporeal power in order that each of us (pwtičet od wpa- 
TA AAA eco uve iet Tov dowpatov voOv), being illuminated as though 
by the sun, may also be able to see the other spiritual beings (tva coc rò 
YAlou Exaotog NUAV pwtiópevoç xod và Ma SuvyOH BAémetv vorcá). 


As Arnwine has pointed out?! Origen's tenor in these lines survives in ps.- 
Macarius’ Homily 111.15.2 where he argues that?? 


Just like the people of old times read the physical letters from the Old 
Testament with their physical eyes (xotg cwpatixots dpbarpots xà wua- 
tux ypåupata), so Christians read with their inner eyes of the soul (tots 
Écw0ev dopOaruois ths puyxijs) and learn from the testament of the Spirit 
and speak with a new inner tongue and hear with inner ears. 


Furthermore, in response to the question whether there is any difference be- 
tween the mind and the soul, in Homily 11.7.8, ps.-Macarius writes:33 


Just as the exterior eyes (oi £&0ev óqOo uot mpoBAEmovet) look ahead and 
spot the brambles and precipices and ditches, so also the mind, when it 
is quite alert, foresees (oŭtw xal 6 voüc mpoBAenet) the machinations and 
deceits of the power, being the eye of the soul. 


Thus, ps.-Macarius, like Origen, presents the mind (nous) as the “eye of 
the soul"?^ He may also be hinting at a broader (possibly independent) 


30 Trans. Heine 1989, 67. 

31  Amwine 2015, 32-33: here also see his discussion on ps.-Macarius' belief in the existence 
of two distinct persons in each of us, an "inner" and an "outer" man, a notion already 
developed by Origen (Dial. cum Heraclide 16: Avo odv xo&' Exaotov v|uàv claw &vOpwrot). 

32  Mytrans. 

33 Trans. Maloney 1992, 80 with my modifications. 

34 See Origen (Dial. cum Heraclide 17) where he claims that “the eyes of our soul are the 
mind" (dW elclv oi d@8aAuol vuv ó votc); see discussion in Arnwine 2015, 18-19. Also, see 
Plested 2004, 32. 
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appreciation of the Platonic corpus, since his argument that gazing alone is 
not enough echoes Plato's tenet in Republic 532b:35 


whenever someone tries through argument and apart from all sense per- 
ceptions (dvev maddy xv aldOycewv 51a Tod Aóyov) to find the being itself 
of each thing and does not give up until he grasps what the real Good is 


ay 2 


by pure intellect alone (npiv dv aùtò 6 £cxtv &yaðòv arf] voos: Ad), he 
reaches the true goal of the intelligible world (&x' adt@ ytyvetat và tod 
voytod 1éAet), just as the other man reached previously the end of the 
visible world. 


Ps.-Macarius believes that our "inner eyes'?6 protect the soul, the “inner 
human’ in each of us;?? from the dangers of sin. Accordingly, sin is understood 
as a type of blindness that afflicts the soul, so it can no longer see the sun of 
Righteousness.?? The idea is first advocated by Clement of Alexandria, where 
he compares Jesus to the Sun of Righteousness [Protr. 11.114.3 (PG 8:232B14- 
C1): ó ... "HAtoc 8uxotocüvr; cf. Protr. 9.88.2 (PG 8:200Bu1-13) ].?? Clement's ref- 
erences to the light of Jesus who shines in us, “purer than the light of the sun 
and sweeter than the life of earth" [Protr. 1114.2 (PG 8:232B8-9)]: nAlov xa- 
Bapwtepov, Cwii¢ ví]; evtadOa yAvxvtepov), forcing “darkness to shrink back and 
give way to the day of the Lord" (ý vò dé cùñaßetrar tò pads xoi Sbvovan did 
TOV qópov Tapaywpet TH Y|uépot xuplov in PG 8:232B11-12), evoke several passages 


35 Also, see Frede 1999, 202-203. 

36 Hom. 1.3.3: Regarding the soul, one must be in anticipation with inner eyes (toi¢ gowev 
6q0o otc), lest it become ensnared by the power which objects to it (nò tfj; Tob &vtixer- 
pévou Suvayews); my trans. 

37 Hom. 11.7.8: pédy dé toti oye, pla dé toti puyy ó Eow dvOpooc. (even though there are 
many members (éA dé éott iuyfic), yet the soul is one, the interior man). My trans. 
adapting Maloney 1992, 80. 

38 . Hom. 1.35.1: ... the soul, blinded by the sin (tugAwbeton bx tiH¢ åuaptiaç) that enters into 
it and covered by the darkness of evil (oxócet movypias xaAvgbeton), does not see the sun 
of righteousness (odte BAénet Tov Mov TH Stxctogdwy¢; my trans.); the idea is repeated in 
Hom. 1.18.6; cf. Hom. 1.34.2 and 1.44.2 also discussing spiritual blindness and illumination. 
Also, see Clement, Str. 3.9.64.1 (PG 8:233B12) and Protr. 11.115.3 (PG 8:233B12) where he 
defines sin as being the death of the soul. 

39 For the notion of sin as blindness in Clement, see Protr. 10.1051 [PG 8:220D2; tu@Aol Lev 
tov vodv (blind with respect to the mind)]; also, Protr. 10.91.2 (PG 8:204B10-12); 11.115.3 
(PG 8:233B13); 12.119.3 (PG 8:240-241D1-3); cf. Protr. 1.6.1 (PG 8:60B8-10) and Str. 5.4.19.1-3 
(PG 9:37B7-15). 
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in Plato’s Phaedo and the Republic.*? To achieve this state of enlightenment, 
ps.-Macarius argues that the soul must experience daily (Hom. 11.10.4)^! 


... a hungering and a thirst in faith and love. He has an insatiable desire 
for the mysteries of grace and for every virtue (dd nâoav NuEpav ExmEtvos 
xal Exdupos ... elg TÀ THS XAPITOÇ puoTHpLa xor Eig MaoaV KaATAOTACWW dpETHS 
axopéotws £xet) ... He certainly and completely believes that he will ob- 
tain liberation from his sins and dark passions through the Spirit (tis 
àpaptias xai tç oxotiaç vàv rov TeAElav Atpwow), so that, purified by 
the Spirit in soul and body, he may become a pure vessel to receive the 
heavenly unction and become a worthy habitation for the heavenly and 
true King, Christ ... 


Notably, ps.-Macarius imagines human passions and desires as a chain that ties 
us to this inferior world (Hom. 11.5.6):42 


For by means of a certain love for the things of the world and the flesh 
(Ste yàp dyánny twa yyivyv xat cagxoov) by which he is held in bondage 
to his own will, evil entices him until it becomes an enslaving bond, a 
heavy chain and weight (émep yívevot adt@ &Avctc xal Seapog xod poptiov 
Bapò) that sucks him down and stifles him in a world of evil that does not 
allow him to rise up and return to God. 


The imagery is pervasive in ps.-Macarius' Homilies and recalls the Socratic 
prison that prevents the soul from seeing true light.^? To become worthy of the 


40 See, for example, Ph. 109e; cf. Ph. 99d4-100a3. Of course, Plato employed widely sun- 
imagery and metaphors in the Republic: for example, Resp. 484d; 507b—509d; 514a-520d; 
539€-540a. On the influence of Plato's notion of the “true light" on Christian theolo- 
gians and the merging of Judaic and Greek concepts of spiritual enlightenment, see van 
Kooten 2005, 160-162, 168—175, 178 n. 49, 183-184. 

41 Trans. Maloney 1992, 66. 

42 Trans. Maloney 1992, 51; cf. Hom. 11.4.13; 11.5.2; 11.5.4; 11.9.13; 1.11.10) 1I.21.1—5; I1.25.4; 11.40.1; 
11.461 where our sins and love for earthly pleasures are discussed as yhtvot or xocjuxol 
decpot (earthly or worldly bonds). 

43 Ph. 62b4 [humans are in a kind of prison (óc £v «tvt ppoved) unable to escape]; Ph. 81e2 
[the souls of the base become imprisoned in a body because of desire (£xi&upío náv 
évdeb@aw elc cua) |; Ph. 82d10-83a1 [while the soul is tied and attached to the body phi- 
losophers regard reality as through prison bars (Stadedepevyy &v TH cwpatı xol mpooxe- 
xoMnpévny, cvayxaopevny 8& wonep Std eipypo0), they realise that their imprisonment is 
caused by desires (xai tod cipypod Thy dewotyTa xatiðodoa Sti BU EmOvuias éottv), and that 
the prisoner is the main assistant in his imprisonment (wç àv pdAtcta adto¢ 6 Sedeuevog 
gu coQ etn Tod Sedeq0a); cf. Resp. 495d2—3; 514b-515¢, 516c and e, 517b (the prisoners 
of the cave); 579b2-3; also, see Cl. Str. 7.7.40.1-2 (cf. citation in n. 25 above). 
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true light, Christians ought to engage in ascetic labour which will force them 
out of their dark ignorance.^^ If one persists on purifying the eye of the soul 
from all passions and is eventually considered worthy of receiving the light 
of God, then one "becomes all light, all eye, all spirit" and nears perfection 
(Hom. 11.18.10).45 As Plested has noted,*6 ps.-Macarius borrows the concept of 
"becoming all eye" from Clement;^? furthermore, in identifying the mind as 
"the eye of the soul" Clement, but, also ps.-Macarius are acutely aware of their 
intellectual debt to Plato. 


3 Nous vs Heart 


In patristic literature nous, envisaged as the image of God, is often replaced by 
the heart “as the intermediary between the physical and spiritual realms.”48 
As Maloney has pointed out, ps.-Macarius is thoroughly familiar with the an- 
thropology of the heart, although he believes that true Christians differ from 
other people in that their “mind and intellect ... are always centred on heav- 
enly thoughts" (11.5.4).49 Similarly, in Homily 11.15.23 he argues that it is the 
mind which has the power to resist and “conquer the impulses of vices and the 
evil passions" (&ruporcety Suvdpevos éppoyutévo AOYIOUG Tas TH xoxo opps xod 
emtOuptacg olexpdc).59 Besides, as Bradshaw also observed,*! in Homily 11.15.20 
ps.-Macarius explicitly places the mind in the heart:5? 


44 1.44.2: He who sees this real light (ó ópàv todto tò pac TO dAyPwov), absorbing it in himself, 
is compelled to see darkness disappearing (6p tò oxócoc àpavtovpevov), having gained the 
fruits of the Spirit; my trans.). 

45 1118.10: 0A QU, 6A OPBaALdc, GAov nveĝpa ... yivetar See Arnwine 2015, 37. 

46 . Plested 2004, 45 n. 14. 

47 Str 7.2.5.5 (PG 9:408C5-7): ó vlóc tod 0&00,..., öAoç voüc, GAoc PHS Mate@ov, GAoc óq8o óc, 
TOVTA OPV, TdvTa dxobwv, eic tva ... (the son of God ... complete mind, the complete 
paternal light; all eyes, seeing all things, hearing all things, knowing all things ...). 

48  Chryssavgis 2017, 103. 

49 . Hom. 11.5.4: ..., £v TO Tov voOv xai Thy Sidvolay TAVTOTE Ev TH oùpaviw ppovijuartt TUYXAVEL ...; 
trans. Maloney 1992, 64 (also, cf. his p. 278); also, Hom. 11.7.8, see n. 37 above for nous as 
one of the soul's many members. 

50 Trans. Maloney 1992, 84. 

51 Bradshaw 2009, 588: "Macarius adopts here the Aristotelian-Stoic view of the heart as the 
seat of the soul and organ of thought.’ Bradshaw (see his p. 585 n. 19) accepts the view 
that Aristotle does not maintain his cardiocentric approach beyond his biological works. 
For a summary of the debate, see Tracy 1974, 1-4 who argues that Aristotle’s cardiocentric 
approach can still be traced in the De anima; Hartman 2015, 138-140. Cf. n. 78 below. 

52 Trans. Maloney 1992, 116; Hom. 11.15.20: ý) yap xapõia Hyepovedet xat Bactredet GAou tod ow- 
patixod dpydvov, xal &ràv xatdoyy TAÇ vouàç Tis xapõiaç Y, x&pic, Bactrevet Awy THY ueAQv 
xoi TOV Aoyiopav: ¿xel ydp Eotw 6 voc xai dor ol Aoyiapol tfj toxic xai Y, Meocdoxta aÙTÅS, 
510 xai Sigoyvetaut y) xpe elc CAC TH WEAN TD owpatos. Also, see Hom. 11.37.3: ...0 MVEVLATIKOS 
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for the heart directs and governs all the other organs of the body. And when 
grace pastures the heart, it rules over all the members and the thoughts. 
For there, in the heart, the mind abides as well as all the thoughts of the 
soul and all its hopes. This is how grace penetrates throughout all parts 
of the body. 


Ps.-Macarius’ tendency to place the intellect in the heart has been appreciated 
in light of the Old Testament where the heart regularly poses as the seat of 
the mind.9? However, his thought is likely influenced as well by the classical 
sources that permeate the writings of Clement and Origen, since, as discussed, 
ps.-Macarius engages systematically with the major representatives of the 
Alexandrian school of theology. In the second collection of his Homilies alone, 
ps.-Macarius refers 153 times to the mind, and 150 to the heart; in addition, he 
refers frequently to our thought(s) using interchangeably the Greek words pA- 
ronema, logismos, and dianoia. In addition, while trying to illustrate the role of 
the mind in approaching God,** ps.-Macarius seems to grapple with ideas that 
students of Plato have come already across in the Republic and the Phaedo, 
where Socrates' final and confident approximation of the divine takes place 
in silence.55 

Socrates teases the theme of silence in connection with divine revelation at 
the start of the Phaedo by relating his recurrent dream in which he is urged to 
become a musician (Ph. 60d-e; cf. 77e and 85a; Resp. 591c1-d3; Laches 188d); 
he is, however, adamant that the immortality and permanence of the soul can- 
not be explained in terms of harmony. To prove his point, he cites Homer's 
Odyssey 20.17-8 (Ph. 94d with my emphasis):56 


He [- Odysseus] smote his breast, and thus he chid his heart: 
endure it, heart, you did bear worse than this. 


vópoç ó ¿v xapólouc Tatas ypapópevoç (... the spiritual law which has been written in faith- 
ful hearts; trans. Maloney 1992, 144) and cf. Hom. 11.1.11: ... £pyov mvevpatixs Gofjc, Epyov 
Glace, eic THY dElav xai mte c] Pury yryvopevov. (... the work of the spiritual life, the work 
of truth, which is brought forth in the worthy and faithful soul; trans. Maloney 1992, 35). 

53 See (lēb) in Sabo 2012, 74; also, in Bradshaw 2009, 578—582; cf. n. 9 above. 

54 Note that the nous is also the superior faculty of the soul which unites man to God in 
John Climacus, a major proponent of hesychasm, writing in seventh century Sinai; see 
Chryssavgis 2017, 103-104. 

55  Anagnostou-Laoutides forthcoming a and b. 

56 Ph. gad: cxíjQoc 8& nakas xpaðiny yvirame whOw: xécAoQL Oy, KpAdin: xol xóvtepov AAO 
Tot’ ETANG. 
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As I argue elsewhere, Socrates’ point here is that the greatest music, the 
truly philosophical music, coincides with silence.5’ Accordingly, he drinks the 
poison cheerfully and quietly (Ph. 117c; 117e1), ready to embrace what he is cer- 
tain will be his transport to the realm of the gods (Ph. 63c3-8). The reference 
to Odysseus readily evokes his Homeric feat against the Sirens whose other- 
worldly but deceptive music he was able to withstand (Od. 12.153-200), but, 
also, his wise choice regarding his next incarnation in the Republic (620c4-—d2), 
where the souls are described as entering a higher level of Heavens in preferred 
silence.5? The reference corresponds aptly to Socrates’ final vision of the soul's 
post-mortem journey in the Phaedo (107c-115a), where he warns his interlocu- 
tors that humans can hardly perceive it because of their “weakness and slug- 
gishness" (109e1: úm’ àcOsve(oc xal Beaduthtos). Here Plato seems to argue that 
the immortality of the soul and its union with the divine can be perceived 
in deliberative silence, an experience filtered through the heart. The idea is 
pervasive in Clement and perhaps best exemplified at the beginning of the 
Stromata:59 


And you shall apply your heart to understanding, and apply it for the 
admonition of your son. For soul, methinks, joined with soul, and spirit 
with spirit, in the sowing of the word, will make that which is sown grow 
and germinate. 


Clement maintains that “the right heart seeks knowledge,"9? while assuring 
his readers that his “heart saw many things; ... [he] knew wisdom and knowl- 
edge, parables and understanding."8! He further explains that “the soul is figu- 
ratively termed the heart, which ministers life,"6* and that “the breast is the 
seat of the heart and the soul" 6? Clement replaces Plato's preoccupation with 
the blindness of the soul (n. 39 above) with fear for the blindness of the heart; 


57 Richter 2009; Anagnostou-Laoutides 2017 and forthcoming b. 

58 Resp. 616a8-9: dopeveotata Exactov atynoavtos àvaßñvar (each went up most gladly when 
there was silence). 

59 Str. 1.1.2.1 (PG 8:689A6—8): xai mapaBaretc xapõiav cov elc cüvecty, napaßadeis SE adtyy cic 
vovdétyow TA vid cov. uy?) yap, oluot, puyi xo nvedua mvedpat covantopeva KATA Thy TOÔ 
Adyou aropav abet tò xataßanðèv xal Cwoyovet’; cf. Str. 1.27.172.2 (PG 8:920B6-10). 

60  Str.111544 (PG 8:752B13-14): xapdia yàp eddeta éxCntel yvdowv. The notion is repeated in 
Str. 2.17.77.6 (PG 8:1016B8—9): xapdta dé ebOeta exlytel yvwoets xal éxelvov émoriet. 

61 — Str.1.13.58.1 (PG 8:756-757C 2-6): ý xap8(o pov cev nod, coplav xai ywOaw, napaBords xoi 
¿niotmhuny Éyvoy; cf. Str. 2.11.50.3 (PG 8:985B12-13) ¿x yap THs xapdtacs EEEpyovtat Guo wool. 

62  Str.5142.2-3 (PG 9:28A9-10): xapdia yàp Y) vy) cAAnyopettat ý THY GoY|v yopnyhoaca ... 

63 Str. 5.6.37.2-3 (PG 9:64A14—15): otH8o¢ ð’ oixyThprov xapõiaç te xol Wuyi. 
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thus, Plato’s emphasis on education is substituted by scriptural [Str. 1.29.1811 
(PG 8:928An-15) |: 


Divinely, therefore, the power which spoke to Hermas by revelation said, 
the visions and revelations are for those who are of double mind (toùç à- 
‘poyous), who doubt in their hearts if these things are or are not (roc òia- 
AoyiCopevous ev tats xapõiaiç adtov, el doa Eott tadta T] odx Eottv). Similarly, 
also, demonstrations from the resources of erudition, strengthen, con- 
firm, and establish demonstrative reasonings (tod¢ Aóyouc vob &modemtl- 
xovc), in so far as men's minds are in a wavering state like young people's. 
The good commandment, then, according to the Scripture, is a lamp, and 
the law is a light to the path (Aaunthp doa &vcoAy, drya), xatà thv ypaghy, 
vópoç 8& pas 6800); for instruction corrects the ways of life (68o0c yàp 
Biotytos eAeyyet modelo). 


This statement echoes (and responds to) the doubts expressed by young 
Simmias and Cebes in the Phaedo whether irrevocable proof of the soul's im- 
mortality and those things that most men do not comprehend can be issued 
(e.g. Ph. 7ob; 107b1-3). It seems, therefore, that the transfer of the intellect 
to the heart is important in order to stress that the faculty of reason which 
rules the soul pace Plato (Ph. 65c2—3; 66a2; Resp. 439d; 440b; 441b—e; 580d and 
nn. 13-14 above) is simply not enough for the Christian believer. This move, 
which agrees with Clement's so-called “interiorized apocalypticism,’™ is cru- 
cial for the hesychasts and for ps.-Macarius who, like Clement, takes aim with 
those harsh-hearted people (sklerokardoi) who do not allow the divine light to 
penetrate their hearts. 

Additional evidence to this direction comes from John Climacus who 
was greatly influenced by ps.-Macarius in appreciating nous as the inner 
capacity of humans for self-control.55 Climacus speaks about the “eye of 


64 — SeeCook201,140-149, esp.143 on Diadochos of Photiki and 147-148 on Philotheos of Sinai 
who propose constant prayer as a way of achieving remembrance' of Jesus Christ through 
which we can achieve a vision of light in the heart. On Diadochos, Bradshaw 2009, 592 
wrote: "Macarius, Evagrius, and Diadochus together present most of the elements of what 
later came to be known as the 'hesychast tradition ... These include the identification of 
the heart as the ruling organ of the body.” Philotheos believes that through this remem- 
brance we can concentrate our scattered intellect and fight the threat of succumbing to 
passions. Notably, Philotheos places the intellect in the heart, “where all the powers of 
the soul reside." Cf. Clement's Protr. 11.114.3 (PG 8:232B14-C1). Also, see Bucur 2006; cf. 
Outer 1940. For Plato's theory of anamnesis, see Ph. 66b—d; cf. Meno 86b. 

65  Likeps.-Macarius, Climacus presents the “eye of the mind" as keeping a “vigorous and strict 
watch for demons and passion" (PG 88:688C). The mind is the archiereus (PG 8811378), 
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nous” (PG 88:688C), the eye of the dianoia (Letter to John, Abbot of Raithu; 
PG 88:628A), but, also, about the “eye of the soul” (PG 88:668B; 809A; 969A; 
1033 C; Ad Past. PG 88:1169A) and the eye of the heart (PG 88:832C-D; 969A; 
1076A), all describing man's capacity of inner vision. In Climacus the heart 
is especially important for his understanding of prayer; thus, he refers to the 
"true prayer of the heart" (npocsuy) xapótoc àx0f]), that is, a prayer which is 
not expressed outwardly or verbally (PG 88:g00C), similarly to Macarius who 
in Homily 11.6.1 claims that “[T]hose who approach the Lord ought to pray in 
quietness, peace and great tranquillity"96 Climacus again says that when one 
makes an effort to draw nearer to God, the Divine love touches the heart (Ad 
Past. 34 in PG 88:184A) and pierces it as it would with a sword (PG 88:776D). 
Therefore, the heart seems able to achieve a level of divine experience beyond 
pure reason. 

Importantly, in Stromata 8.3.6.7 (PG 9:563C2-3), Clement referred tantaliz- 
ingly to "things [that] either require demonstration or they are per se trustwor- 
thy” ("Hxot 8& mévte &nodei—ews Seton 7] xai twa £& orbc eott moth). His source 
was most probably Aristotle's Posterior Analytics where he writes (72b19-25):9 


Our own doctrine is that not all knowledge is demonstrative: on the con- 
trary, knowledge of the immediate premises is independent of demon- 
stration (odte nacav emiotypyy dmo8ebccoa]v elvat, CAG Thy TOV duéooy 
avarddeixtov). (The necessity of this is obvious; for since we must know 
the prior premises from which the demonstration is drawn, and since the 
regress must end in immediate truths, those truths must be indemon- 
strable; totatat é mote th peoa, tat’ dvardderxta &v&yxn elvat). Such, 
then, is our doctrine, and in addition we maintain that besides scientific 
knowledge there is its originative source (où póvov ¿niothunv Mà xal 
&pyTy &rie tunc) which enables us to recognize the definitions. 


to which all the senses must be submitted (PG 88:1148B). In addition, Climacus uses the 
expression "the earth of the heart" (PG 88:992B; cf. 88:829A) in striking similarity with 
ps.-Macarius (e.g. 1.6.3.6; 1.7.1.1; 1.7.9.2; I.11.2.1; 11.26.21; 1.47.6). 

66 Hom. 11.6.1: Ot mpocepyduevot TH xupiw dpetdovat Tas cùyàs Ev Hovyia xal cionvy xal xata- 
TTATEL TOMA noida xal ody! dmpereot xpavyats xal avyxexupévotc, CAG TOVW xapõiaç xat 
Aoyiapots vypovat tpocéxset TH xvpiw. (Those who approach the Lord ought to pray in qui- 
etness, peace, and great tranquillity. They ought to attend to the Lord, not using uncalled 
for or disturbing outcries, but rather with an attentive heart and controlled thoughts; 
trans. Maloney 1992, 75). 

67  Alltranslations of the An. post. and the Topics are from Mure 1960. Also, see Giulea 2009, 
193-202. 
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According to Aristotle, immediate principles are convincing not on the 
strength of anything else but of themselves (Top. 100b18-19; cf. An. post. 2.19).°° 
Clement, who describes the function of Scripture in terms of immediate 
principles, relies on philosophical discussions of perception (aesthesis) and 
thinking (noesis) as providing principles or criteria of demonstrative reason- 
ing. Hence, echoing Aristotle, he writes in the second book of the Stromata 
[2.4.13.2—14.2 (PG 8:944C1-D2) |:9? 


Now, inasmuch as there are four things in which the truth resides— 
Sensation, Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion (alc8ycews, vod, nı- 
eti, oómoArjpeoc)—intellectual apprehension (vodc) is first in the order 
of nature; but in our case, and in relation to ourselves, Sensation is first, 
and of Sensation and Understanding the essence of Knowledge is formed 
(¿x dé aicOynoews xoi tod vod ý tfc EmtotHENS cvviotatar odcia); and evi- 
dence is common to Understanding and Sensation. Well, Sensation is the 
ladder to Knowledge (1 u£v alcbyats emiBabpa cífjc éniothuns); while Faith, 
advancing over the pathway of the objects of sense, leaves Opinion be- 
hind, and speeds to things free of deception, and reposes in the truth 
(9j niotiç 8& Sid x&v alcOytayv ddevcacn roster thv DOAN, npóc SE tà 
apevdy onevðe xai eic THY dANGetav xatopevel). If someone should say that 
science is demonstrative along with an account, let him hear that the 
principles are indemonstrable (ai dpyat dvandderctot). And they are not 
known by any art or wisdom (oce yap téxvy oŬte hv Ppovijget yvwotai)... 
So then, it is possible to reach the first principle of the universe by faith 
alone (miotet obv épuxécOot póvy olóv te tfj; x&v wv dpyfc). For every 
science can be learned. And what can be learned is learned from that 
which is known beforehand. But the first principle of the universe was 
not known beforehand by the Greeks ... 


68 Arist. Top. 100b18-19: čotı ÕÈ AANO u£v xol npðtTa Tà uh OV EtEpwV GAG OV adtav ëyovta 
Thv Tiot: ob del yàp £v tats iniotypovxaiç xoc &rtyycelo0ot tò Std cl, BAN’ ExdotyY THY 
&py&v adtiyv xa Exutyy elvat niothy. (Things are true and primary which command belief 
through themselves and not through anything else; for regarding the first principles of 
Science it is unnecessary to ask any further question as to ‘why’, but each principle should 
of itself command belief). On the inconsistencies between Aristotle's methodology in 
Posterior Analytics (mainly the three types of demonstration discussed in An. post. 11) and 
the method of dialectic as explained chiefly in the Topics, see Bolton 1987, esp. 147-166. 
Bolton compares Aristotle's dialectical premises with his empirical approach in his scien- 
tific works and finds that especially in the Generation of Animals dialectical reasoning is 
insufficient without empirical investigation; cf. Giulea 2009, 192. 

69 Cf. Arist. An. post. g9b15-100b17 (= 2.19); de an. 427b (= 3.3) Eth. Nic. 6.3; also, 
Gasser-Wingate 2016 with bibliography. 
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Clement repeats the idea in the fourth book of the Stromata [Str. 4.25.156.1— 
1574 (PG 81365A8-B9)]:7? 


God, then, being not a subject for demonstration, cannot be the object 
of science (6 x&v obv Beòç dvanddetxtos àv obx Eotw Extotypovixds). But the 
Son is wisdom, and knowledge, and truth, and all else that has affinity 
thereto. He is also susceptible of demonstration and of description (xoi 
87) xai ardderErv Éyet xod SeEodov). And all the powers of the Spirit, becom- 
ing collectively one thing, terminate in the same point-that is, in the Son. 
But He is incapable of being declared, in respect of the idea of each one 
of His powers (ànapéupatoç dé toT. THs nepi Excotys adtod THY Ouvitueov 
&vvolac). And the Son is neither simply one thing as one thing, nor many 
things as parts, but one thing as all things; whence also He is all things. 
For He is the circle of all powers rolled and united into one unity (xoxAoc 
yàp 6 aùtòç maddy x&v Suvdpewy elc Ev ciovuévwy Kal EVOULEVWV). 


Although Radde-Gallwitz discussed Clement's apophaticism in relation to 
Plato’s Parmenides,” there are several themes that echo the Phaedo as well; 
for example, Socrates' early preoccupation with the causes and principles of 
all things (Ph. 97c-99c-100a-106e). Furthermore, by presenting faith as the 
Aristotelian nous, as our understanding of the scientific principles (or rather of 
our inability to prove them) Clement puts forward a theological science. In the 
second book of the Stromata we read:’? “Now Aristotle says that the judgment 
which follows knowledge is in truth faith. Accordingly, faith is something supe- 
rior to knowledge, and is its criterion." The phrase is reminiscent of Aristotle's 
description of nous as ¿niothunç &py at the end of Posterior Analytics Yo0b16.73 


70  CÉStr.5.12.82.4 (PG 9:124A5—7): Aetrexot dy Seta xdpvct xod Lovo TH nap’ adTOD Adyw TO dyvo- 
otov vo&v. (It remains that we understand, then, the Unknown, by divine grace, and by the 
word alone that proceeds from Him). Elsewhere Clement argues that we can know some 
things about the Son but not about the Father; see Paed. 1.8.71.2-3 (PG 8:336A8-B7) and 
importantly Protr. 9.88.2 (PG 8:200B3-7). 

71  Radde-Gallwitz 2009. 

72 Str. 2.4.15.5 (PG 8:945C2-946A3): Aptototelys 8& TO &nópevov TH EMLOTHUN xpiua, wç dec 
168 xt, niot elvat guor. xupiwtepov ody cfc EmioTHUNS h niotiç xad ëotw AdTHS xpITH PLOY; cf. 
Str. 2.4.16.2 (PG 8:948A13-15); 2.11.48.1-2 (PG 8:984C1—11) and 7.16.98.3 (PG 9:536C2-5); cf. 
Witt 1957, 31; Osborn 1954, 132. 

73 Arist. PA 100b5-16: Now of the intellectual faculties that we use in the pursuit of truth 
some (e.g., scientific knowledge and intuition) are always true (dAyO ò’ det ¿niothpn xat 
voüc), whereas others (e.g., opinion and calculation) admit falsity (at à& emdéyovtat Tò 
eddo¢, olov Sóka xai Aoyıopóç); and no other kind of knowledge except intuition is more 
accurate than scientific knowledge (xoi ovdév ¿niothuns dxpiféocepov ... Y) voüc,). Also, 
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The idea that faith affects the heart is repeated throughout the Macarian 
Homilies; Macarius specifically refers to faithful hearts, not minds. Although 
the mind can be illuminated, faith is rooted in the heart. 


4 Concluding Remarks 


Later in the Stromata, Clement blends his Aristotelian account of faith as un- 
derstanding with an account of faith as preconception (prolepsis) which, in 
essence, replaces the Socratic theory of recollection (as analysed in the Meno 
but also, Phaedo; n. 64 above) with a notion important in Epicurean” and 
Stoic thought."5 The Stoics follow Aristotle and Praxagoras of Cos in placing 
the cognitive centre in the chest and not the head."6 Clement was not unaware 
of Aristotle's biological works and in Stromata 6.16.139.1-2 (PG 9:365A3-8) he 
refers to Aristotle’s theory of the embryo (cf. n. 8 above).7? In addition, the 
primacy of the heart seems to be maintained in Aristotle's De anima,"? a work 


first principles are more knowable than demonstrations, and all scientific knowledge in- 
volves reason (¿niothpn ð’ &racot petà Aoyou got). It follows that there can be no scientific 
knowledge of the first principles (tav àgyóv emioT Uy Mev odx àv ety); and since nothing 
can be more infallible than scientific knowledge except intuition, it must be intuition that 
apprehends the first principles (¿nei 8' o08£v dAnOéotepov £vB8éyecou elvot żniothuns T) vodv, 
voüc äv ety t&v dpyxdv)... Therefore, since we possess no other infallible faculty besides 
scientific knowledge, the source from which such knowledge starts must be intuition 
(voüc dv etn emtommpns gxh). Note that Mure translates nous as intuition; on this, also see 
Gasser-Wingate 2016, 1 n. 1. 

74 Onpistis as voluntary preconception in Epicurus, see Cl. Str. 2.4.16.3 (PG 8:948B112). 

75 Reasoning about the unknown is at the heart of Meno's Paradox (that is, how one goes 
about searching what one does not know; to which Socrates responds with his theory 
about stages of knowing and stages of remembering what the soul always knew). See 
Sandbach 1930 and contra Dyson 201, 11-22 (also, see his pp. 72-79 on Meno's Paradox); 
also, Tsouna 2016. 

76 See Diogenes Laertius 7.157; the Stoics held that the soul consists of eight parts or 
streams of pneuma; the first five of these coincide with our five senses, complemented 
by the reproductive faculty, the speech faculty, and the central commanding faculty [the 
hégemonikon ]. 

77 Elders 1994, 126 n. 78 claims that "it looks as if Clement did not have the precise text 
himsel£" however, see Karamanolis 2016, 462-468 arguing that "Clement and the 
Cappadoceans may well have first-knowledge of Aristotle" (463). 

78 For example, in De an. 408b2-4 Aristotle writes: payev yàp Thv puxnv AvneicOot xaípetv, 
Oappetv qofleto0ou, Ett dé dpyilecOat te xoi aicbdverOar xoi Btevosio0ot (we say that the soul 
grieves, rejoices, is courageous, or afraid, and also grows angry, perceives and thinks), mo- 
tions he admits are usually ascribed to the heart (De an. 408b10: thy xapõiav wd xtvetatot). 
Trans. Hett 1957, 47; the idea is repeated in De an. 411a27-30. There is enough evidence 
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that Clement had in all probability studied since he wrote a Peri Psyches [see 
Str. 5.13.88.1-4 (PG 93129A5-B6)|;? As Giulea has shown,®° Clement employs 
Aristotelian terminology to describe faith as deliberate choice [mpoaípsctc 
in Str. 2.3. (PG 8:941B9-C1)] and dpextixy poaípscic [appetitive choice; 
Str. 2.2.9.2 (PG 8:940B1-2); cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. n39b4-5], a concept introduced 
in De an. 431b2 where human appetency includes desire (éri&upío), volition 
(Evo), and will (BotAnats). Accordingly, Clement argues that our greatest de- 
sire can only be God, reworking thus Aristotle who claimed in De an. 433a27—28 
(cf. de motu an. 700b15-35) that "the ultimate goal of human appetency" must 
be the Good. Notably, as Corrigan pointed out?! Gregory, another keen reader 
of Clement, who had undoubtedly read Aristotle's De Anima,®? also appreci- 
ated a double function for the heart in its relation to the mind (using the Stoic 
term hegemonicon): a physiological function, in that the heart was a source of 
heat throughout the body, and an epistemological function, through which the 
heart is able to receive and distribute the “aroma of Christ"5? Hence, it seems 
that Gregory agrees with Clement in reading De anima as a work in which the 
primacy of the heart is not refuted; furthermore, the heart becomes once more 
the seat of God, the seat of faith. 

The influence of Clement on ps.-Macarius reveals an underrated phase in 
the development of hesychasm. After ascribing to nous the primary role in 
grasping the reality around it but also its limitations, ps.-Macarius reverts to 
pistis, rooted in the heart.*+ Nonetheless, this more encompassing principle 
that represents our whole existence, and can support us through divine revela- 
tion, had been negotiated by the early fathers through thorough engagement 
with pagan philosophy. 


to suggest that Aristotle himself did not perceive such an inconsistency in his corpus. 
See Hartman 2015, 138-140; Sorabji 1974; and Tracy 1974, 3-15 for an extensive analysis of 
Aristotle's views on the soul in the De an. in comparison to his biological works: "To say 
that the soul has its source in the heart is not to deny its presence in the rest of the body, 
but only to affirm that it is present in a different way in the heart and in the other organs" 
(Tracy 1974, 15). 

79 Bos 1993; for Evagrius and Gregory’s use of Aristotle's De Anima, see Corrigan 2009 and 
more recently, Karamanolis 2016, 476—477. 

80  Giulea 2009, 206-207. 

81 Corrigan 2009, 187. 

82 Bradshaw 2009, 585 with n. 23 on Gregory's identification of the heart with "soul or intel- 
ligence (dianoia)," which in my view, is evocative of De an. 408b discussed above. 

83 Cant. Hom. 3.9118-92,5 (Norris 2012, 100-103); cf. 9.268, 15-25 (Norris 2012, 282-283); 
10.302,16—303,2 (Norris 2012, 318-319). 

84 Cf. Palamas on grace as a supernatural ability that surpasses the powers of sensation and 
intellection; Triads 11,3,13; also, see Triads 11,3,3 where faith is described as a “vision of our 
hearts.’ 
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